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CHAPTER XIX. 
MR. COLLIS ADVISES. 


‘Sir down,’ suggested Mr. Collis ; 
‘do not excite yourself unneces- 
sarily ; and above all, do not let 
your imagination run away with 
your reason. That is the worst 
of young people,’ added the mer- 
chant reflectively; ‘they always do 
let their imagination get the bit 
between their teeth.’ 

‘I am old enough, sir,’ said 
Luke Ross, tickled at the idea of 
the foibles of youth being attri- 
buted to such maturity as that to 
which he had attained, ‘to have 
left imagination behind me.’ 

‘ But not wise enough,’ remarked 
Mr. Collis. ‘No man in love,’ 
proceeded the City philosopher, 
‘can be pronounced wise, any 
more than he can be declared 
happy. Take yourself, for in- 
stance. Because I merely imply 
certain facts should be commu- 
nicated to Mrs. Forde, and that 
you are the most fitting person to 
communicate those facts, you work 
yourself up into a fine frenzy, and 
solemnly affirm that I want you to 
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tell her something which shall se 
parate you for ever.’ 

‘ And so you do,’ Luke repeated. 

‘Pardon me, my dear young 
friend; forsoI donot. It is right 
Mrs. Forde should be informed 
of certain circumstances, and it is 
right you should tell her; but that 
the communication, or that your 
being the medium thereof, will 
greatly change her feelings to- 
wards you, I deny. ‘Take, for in- 
stance, the extreme case; viz. that, 
after all which has passed, her hus- 
band, being willing to let bygones 
be bygones, receive her as his 
wife. Both, of course—Mr. and 
Mrs. Forde—remembering all your 
kindness, must ever consider you 
as their dearest friend.’ 

‘I cannot bear this, Mr. Collis,’ 
murmured Luke; ‘ you know, or at 
least you ought to know—’ 

‘Or supposing,’ Mr. Collis pro- 
ceeded, as though unaware of the 
interruption, ‘ Mr. Forde inclined 
for the judicial business, and to 
claim his freedom at the hands ot 
Sir Cresswell Cresswell ; why, then 
the lady is at liberty to make an- 
other choice, and surely— 
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‘Stop! Luke cried; ‘rather than 
hear that, rather than hear her 
name dragged through the mire, 
rather than know her—innocent, 
as in one way she is—the scoff 
and gibe of those who never knew 
a pure thought or a virtuous wo- 
man,—I would consent never to 
see her again; I would try to for- 
get the past; I would forget that the 
future ever held a hope for me.’ 

‘You are a downright good fel- 
low,’ said Mr. Collis; ‘and if I 
had a granddaughter, I would offer 
her to you in marriage forthwith.’ 

‘And I,’ answered Luke, ‘if you 
brought me one of the houris out 
of Mahomet’s paradise, would tell 
you it was impossible.’ 

‘You are so far gone as that?’ 

‘Yes; I have been so far gone 
for many a day.’ 

‘Had you married the fair lady, 
you would not perhaps be so em- 
phatic.’ 

‘Perhaps not; but then I did 
not marry, and am never likely to 
marry her.’ 

‘So much the better,’ Mr. Collis 
remarked. 

‘So much the worse,’ Luke per- 
sisted. 

‘ Nay,’ said the old man gently; 
‘who, marrying a wife, would desire 
that a slur should rest on the 
children she might bear him? who 
would not keep the snow pure as 
when it fell from heaven? who 
would not desire that the eyes 
which are uplifted to meet his 
should be able to endure the gaze 
of all the world without drooping ?” 

‘It may be so—in the main I 
daresay you are right,’ Luke ans- 
wered; ‘but yet listen, Mr. Collis. 
You shall give me my pick of all 
the wives on earth — you shall 
show women to me unexception- 
able as maidens, as wives, as mo- 
thers—and yet still I shall turn 
away from them all. I shall leave 
the ninety-nine, who, being fenced 
in with all proprieties, and watched 
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over by good shepherds, have re- 
mained where their lot was cast, 
and go away over the hills through 
the snow, in search of the one who 
is more to me than all the others 
put together, spite of the distance 
she has wandered, notwithstanding 
the snow and the sin her eyes 
have seen.’ 

‘ And this is love!’ remarked Mr. 
Collis. ‘Well, I have often heard 
of the feeling, and now I come in 
contact with it, 1 am bound to con- 
fess that love is a very remarkable 
thing.’ 

‘You know nothing of it from 
your own experience, I suppose ?’ 
Luke suggested a little ironically. 

‘I know nothing like what you 
depict,’ said the other candidly. 

‘Then,’ cried out the younger 
man, ‘ you have passed through life 
unconscious of all which goes to 
make the poetry, and the romance, 
and the real misery, and the su- 
preme happiness of life.’ 

‘Humph! I do not know that,’ 
exclaimed Mr. Collis. 

‘But I know it, maintained 
Luke Ross. ‘I know I might have 
married, been the father of children, 
passed to my grave, and yet known 
nothing of the feeling I entertain 
for this woman, who may be no- 
thing to me, nor I to her.’ 

‘Nonsense ! commented Mr. Col- 
lis; ‘I like you, Mr. Luke Ross, 
but I detest heroics. Ifyou are so 
set upon the matter, there is no- 
thing on earth to prevent her being 
your wife yet; and the tidings I 
ask you to take to her may be the 
means of hastening so undesirable 
a consummation.’ 

‘Ifthe Divorce Court could give 
her to me to-morrow, I should pray 
her husband to keep her out of it,’ 
Luke exclaimed. 

‘Because I am right, and you 
would not like to link your name 
to that of a woman concerning 
whom there had been so public a 
scandal.’ 
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‘You mistake,’ the other said 
coldly, ‘both me and my meaning.’ 

‘Then you would perhaps like 
Mr. Forde to take his wife back 
again,’ Mr. Collis remarked. 

‘If she could go back again, yes,’ 
the man said desperately. 

‘And you are willing to give her 
the chance ? 

‘If any one else offer it to her— 
I cannot.’ 

‘Now do be reasonable,’ Mr. 
Collis entreated.. ‘You, and you 
alone, are the proper person tocom- 
municate to Mrs. Forde the state 
of affairs. Friars might certainly do 
so, but—’ 

‘He shall never speak to her 
again with my good-will,’ Luke in- 
terrupted. 

‘And besides, if he promised to 
speak, he would not do so—that 
is my experience of Mr. Austin 
Friars,’ observed the merchant. 
‘Perhaps, indeed, he might try to 
make capital out of it, and suppos- 
ing Mr. Forde be anxious to enter 
into the bonds of matrimony again, 
assure him of his wife’s death 
without the slightest compunction. 
I suppose he knows all about it ” 

‘I should imagine so,’ the other 
answered. ‘I donot think she had 
any secrets from him.’ 

‘In that particular failing to e- 
vince the usual perspicacity of 
her sex.’ 

‘I fear there is not much of that 
even when a woman loves.’ 

‘I have just been endeavouring 
to make you believe there is none 
of it with a man in a like condi- 
tion, but without success,’ replied 
Mr. Collis. 

‘You are more than a match 
for me,’ Luke answered, a little 
ruefully; and then there ensued a 
moment’s silence, which the mer- 
chant broke by saying, 

‘Well, what is to be done—’ 

‘About Mrs. Forde?’ his visitor 
finished, with a pause between each 
word. ‘Could you not tell her ?’ 
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‘Of course; but I would much 
rather not, and, for that, so would 
you. You donot want her to sup- 
pose the secret of her miserable 
life is known to all the old fogies 
in the City; and it might fall so 
easily from your lips.’ 

‘Might it?’ Luke said ; ‘when I 
never heard the name of her hus- 
band till to-day—never imagined 
there could have been such a past 
to such a present.’ 

‘Well, it certainly is remarkable,’ 
agreed Mr. Collis. ‘From Forde 
Hall to Scott’s-yard is more of a 
leap than I should have thought 
either exactly possible or probable ; 
but there is no use in our ignoring 
facts, and all the talking on earth 
will not alter them. The case lies 
ina nutshell. There is Forde Hall, 
the master whereof does not know 
he has a wife living—more espe- 
cially a wife who can never very 
well be anything to him again.’ 

‘Pray do not enlarge upon that 
point, Mr. Collis!’ entreated 
Luke. 

‘I will not; although therein 
lies the real difficulty of the whole 
affair. There, as I have said, is 
Forde Hall, with Mr. Forde still 
in the flesh, and Miss Yorke Had- 
don’s portrait hanging in a good 
light on the wall of as pretty a little 
drawing-room as any one need de- 
sire to see; and here is Scott’s- 
yard, where Mrs. Forde, known by 
another name which does not be- 
long to her, resides, watched over 
by a certain knight-errant, Mr. 
Luke Ross.’ 

‘Who, spite of your cynical re- 
mark, would do anything that ever 
knight-errant dared in the olden 
time to keep sorrow or want from 
her. Though I am only a struggling 
City man, I would, Mr. Collis.’ 

*I do not doubt it in the least,’ 
answered that gentleman ; ‘ and I 
never meant to be cynical. Spite 
of appearances being very much 
against you, I believe you to be 
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perfectly true and disinterested to 
a very great extent. Still it will 
not do, sir ; and just because you 
love Mrs. Forde better than you 
love yourself, you cannot help, on 
consideration, agreeing with me— 
that—it—will—not do; and Mr. 
Collis laid an emphatic emphasis 
on each one of the four words with 
which he concluded his sentence. 

‘I agree with you now,’ Luke 
said wearily ; ‘ but still it is very 
hard.’ 

‘So it must have been, in days 
gone by, for knights- errant who 
got broken heads and were im- 
mured in dungeons,’ suggested Mr. 
Collis. 

‘Do not laugh at me,’ Luke en- 
treated ; ‘I cannot bear it. You 
do not know what all this has been 
to me; and renunciation is none 
the easier because I feel I have 
been wrong all through—not in in- 
tention, but in act.’ 

‘Well, it is not too late yet,’ said 
the other ; ‘and I will tell you ex- 
actly what I should do, were I in 
your place, if you promise not to 
be offended.’ 

‘I do not think I shall, Luke 
answered ; ‘but in any case, I do 
not suppose it will make very much 
difference to you whether I am 
offended or the reverse.’ 

‘You mistake. Having a high 
opinion of your sense, though 
I consider you have acted most 
foolishly, I should be sorry to see 
you lose your temper. However, 
I am not going to say anything 
worse than I have already said. 
What I should do, if I stood in 
your shoes, is this: I would lay the 
whole state of the case before 
Mrs. Forde.’ 

‘Do you mean, tell her I think 
she ought to move, and why ?” 

‘Precisely so.’ 

‘I could not do it, Luke as- 
serted. 

‘ The task would not be an agree- 
able one, I admit,’ said Mr. Col- 
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lis, ‘but it is one you ought to 
undertake, for all that ; and, spite 
of Mrs. Forde having made such a 
fool of herself, she is, I apprehend, 
so quiet and sensible a woman, 
that you will not require to enlarge 
upon the matter. She will see the 
position fast enough —if, indeed, 
she have not seen it already.’ 

‘I fancy she has,’ Luke con- 
fessed, thinking of that time when 
he went all the way down into 
Devonshire to try and force her 
back to London—in the days ere 
he had quite realised what the pro- 
ject of waiting for a woman weeks, 
months, years actually meant. 

‘Then, if such be the case,’ re- 
plied Mr. Collis, ignorant of the 
rapid mental journey his companion 
had taken, ‘ your course is perfectly 
clear. Tell Mrs. Forde you have 
some reason to believe her hus- 
band contemplates a second mar- 
riage, and that you thought it only 
right she should be informed of the 
rumour. From that point you can 
gradually and easily work round to 
the other question.’ 

‘Can I? Luke retorted. ‘I 
think, Mr. Collis, you are a little 
mistaken there.’ 

‘The conversation of Mrs. Forde 
herself will naturally lead to it,’ the 
merchant answered, not in the least 
disconcerted either by his visitor's 
words or tone. ‘The whole affair 
seems worse in anticipation than it 
will prove in reality. Besides—al- 
though, mark, 7 do not say it is 
well for you to meet her at all, 
quite the contrary—you will most 
probably see quite as much of 
Mrs. Forde when she removes from 
Scott’s-yard as you do now. Pro- 
bably you may consider it desirable 
to consult her on business matters, 
and—’ 

‘I wish there were no necessity 
for her to know, and I do not really 
believe there is,’ Luke broke out. 
‘It would surely be time enough 
to consider that question when we 
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know whether her husband take 
any steps to discover her where- 
abouts.’ 

‘If her husband never took a 
step in the matter, she still ought 
to remove from what is virtually 
your place of business; and I am 
astonished your own common sense 
—if you have any—does not show 
you that,’ retorted Mr. Collis, who 
was getting a little out of patience 
with his visitor’s hesitation. ‘Of 
course, in one way, the affair is no 
concern of mine ; but, in the first 
place, the woman was brought into 
this mess through my respectable 
nephew ; and, in the next, I can- 
not stand by and see her compro- 
mised a second time without, at 
any rate, venturing on a remon- 
strance.’ 

‘But I am, or at least seem to 
be, only her clerk,’ Luke persisted ; 
‘in fact, I am nothing more.’ 

‘That may be, although you in- 
formed me a little while since that 
she did whatever you told her; but 
still, people who thought about the 
matter at all would not exactly ac- 
cept that version of the business. 
If you were forty years older, the 
case might be different. Were you 
even the man I recollect seeing on 
the few occasions when I found it 
necessary to call in Scott’s-yard, at 
the period you and Mr. Friars did 
not make your fortunes, the affair 
would look better; but you are 
not.’ 

‘Inwhat respect have I changed?’ 
Luke inquired. 

‘I did not say you had changed, 
nor did I mean it; but you have 
developed—your manner is differ- 
ent ; your appearance is improved. 
If you will excuse my saying so, 
you are a more likely peg now for 
Scandal to hang some of her stories 
on than was the case when I first 
saw you.’ 

‘I ought to be greatly obliged 
to you,’ Luke said, with a slightly 
conscious laugh. 
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‘Why, it is not I who have im- 
proved you,’ Mr. Collis answered. 
* Circumstances and a woman have 
effected the change. And now lis- 
ten to me, Mr. Luke Ross: I aman 
old man, and i have seen more of 
the world, though I may know less 
about the sweets and sours of love, 
than you; and I tell you, if you 
want to make a good future for 
yourself—if you wish to keep Mrs. 
Forde from even greater sorrow 
than she has passed through—you 
will follow my advice. You have, 
both of you, lives to live respect- 
ably and successfully, or the re- 
verse. Do not sacrifice all the 
years still to come to an idea in 
the present. Be prudent, be gener- 
ous; give her the chance, at any 
rate, of retrieving her position ; and 
do not have the whole of your own 
existence burdened with a scandal, 
which might be all the more intol- 
erable to bear because destitute of 
foundation in truth.’ 

And at this juncture Mr. Collis 
rose, and stuffing his hands into 
his trousers-pockets, began walk- 
ing vehemently up and down the 
room. 

‘It must seem an utter piece of 
quixotism my pleading and pray- 
ing this way to you about a mere 
woman,’ he went on; ‘ but the 
woman always interested me, and 
now, when I know what she came 
from, my interest is greater still. 
You must get her away from Scott’s- 
yard. It is the only course for you 
to adopt; and you will thank me 
some day for telling youso. Come 
now, do not be selfish. You say 
you love Mrs. Forde : prove it.’ 

Which was so easy to speak, so 
hard to do, that for a minute Luke 
Ross sat still, with bent brows and 
downcast eyes, pondering the mat- 
ter over. 

Then with a new and a strange 
sense of all the future might have 
held, might yet hold, for both of 
them—of the sort of dignity and 
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responsibility Mr. Collis’s remarks 
seemed to have thrown upon him 
and his position—witha vague com- 
prehension of the new path through 
existence he had struck into when 
he left his relations at Homerton, 
and freed his mind as well as his 
body from all feminine shackles 
not of his own choosing—from all 
that feminine tampering with his 
ideas, plans, and movements which 
had kept him domestically in a 
state of slavery—he got up from 
his chair, and taking his hat, said 
in a low determined voice, 

‘I will, Mr. Collis. Though 
neither you nor any other human 
being can know all my promise 
means to me, Mrs. Forde shall 
leave the City. If there be any 
sunshine in store for her, God for- 
bid I should intercept a single ray.’ 

‘See you stick to that resolution,’ 
Mr. Collis suggested. 

‘No fear of my altering it now,’ 
Luke answered. 

And then the pair shook hands; 
and the merchant went back to 
his writing, and Luke called ata 
dozen places where he had business 
to transact; and then he met an ac- 
quaintance, who asked him to come 
and ‘ have a bit of dinner with him 
at the Castle and Falcon,’ to which 
suggestion Luke, somewhat to the 
inviter’s surprise, assented. 

Anything to defer the evil hour, 
which he had mentally determined, 
however, should strike that very 
day. He never went back to Scott’s- 
yard all through the afternoon. He 
let appointments, and letters, and 
even the important ‘paying-in’ busi- 
ness, take care of themselves. He 
did not prove a particularly agree- 
able companion at the dinner above 
alluded to. He had little to say, 


and that little he said as reluctant- 
ly as possible ; indeed, but for the 
fact that his host looked upon Ross 
as rather a ‘rising man,’ whom it 
was as well to cultivate, he would 
have lamented throwing away a 
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dinner upon him. He did not 
drink, he would not smoke; but 
he rose to leave almost immediate- 
ly after dinner, excusing his appa- 
rent incivility by saying, 

‘I feel I have made a very poor 
return for your kindness, Heath ; 
but the fact is, there is an unplea- 
sant interview before me to-night, 
and I have been dreading it all day.’ 

‘With your wife ?’ suggested the 
other. 

‘No, Luke answered; ‘I am 
not so fortunate—I was going to 
say—as to possess one ; but such 
a luxury would be almost as much 
out of my line as a white ele- 
phart.’ 

‘If you are not troubled, then, 
that way, why do you trouble your- 
self about anything? Let care go 
hang; that is my creed. Every- 
thing can be got out of or got over, 
except a bad marriage. A man 
is never fairly ruined for life till he 
have gone to church that once too 
often, which settles the fate of so 
many a poor beggar. If you like 
to sit down again and help me 
finish this bottle, I will tell you a 
story about an unlucky fellow I 
knew who did for himself matri- 
monially. Come, be sociable, Ross. 
Your business can wait till to-mor- 
row.’ 

‘No, it cannot,’ Luke replied. 
‘My care, unlike yours, declines 
to commit suicide ; for which rea- 
son I must go and have a chat 
with it.’ 

‘You are not going into the Ga- 
sette, are you ?’ asked his host. ‘ Ex- 
cuse the question, but you look 
as like a man contemplating bank- 
ruptcy, and a personal interview 
with Mr. Commissioner, as any- 
thing I can well imagine.’ 

‘There are bankrupts whose 
names never appear in the Gaszeéfe, 
and of whom Messieurs the Com- 
missioners would utterly decline to 
take cognisance,’ the other ans- 
wered., 
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‘There is some profound mean- 
ing lurking underneath that, I 
doubt not, if I could only catch a 
glimpse of it,’ Mr. Heath observed. 
‘Do you intend your remark to 
convey a general or a special state- 
ment ?” 

‘You can take it whichever way 
you like,’ Luke answered. 

‘Well, that is kind, at any rate,’ 
replied the other. ‘Some persons 
would not allow me even so much 
choice. So you will not stay? Next 
time we meet, I trust you will 
either not have an interview on 
your mind at all, or else that it 
may be with your wife, in which 
case I know you will not be in such 
a hurry to get it over.’ 

‘Do you speak from experience?” 
Luke inquired. 

‘I do, though not from my own. 
My wife, bless you, never interferes 
with me. She would be afraid. I 
should not stand any nonsense of 
that sort.’ 

Which assertions Luke Ross took 
leave to doubt, though not openly. 

‘ There are very few women who 
do not interfere,’ he remarked ; but 
he thought, as he walked slowly 
down Old ’Change and Watling- 
street, and so to Scott’s-yard, he 
knew one who would not, and that 
one—Ah, well-a-day! how was 
there a chance of it: faring with 
him and with her in the years 
which seemed in his saddened 
fancy to stretch themselves out in 
dreary array, unrolling one after 
another in endless succession— 
long as eternity—hopeless as the 
grave ? 


CHAPTER XX. 
ONCE MORE BY THE RIVER. 


On the Surrey side ofthe Thames, 
between London and Southwark 
Bridges, there is a little bit of river 
frontage accessible to foot passen- 
gers, which always strikes me as 
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being as unlike anything else in the 
metropolis, where the scene of this 
story is laid, as can well be im- 
agined. 

The place is called Bankside ; 
and if any adventurous reader wish 
to visit this locality, I should ad- 
vise him to choose for his pilgrim- 
age some fine Saturday afternoon, 
when the tide is high and the river 
splashing up to the gunwales of the 
barges, and washing over the steps, 
from which in the old days de- 
parted, when bear-beating was a 
fashionable amusement, and South- 
wark a region not altogether un- 
known at Court, the young gallants 
of that period took boat for the 
Strand or Westminster. 

There are no young gallants now 
at Bankside. In lieu thereof, the 
supposititious inquisitive reader, 
possessed of an exploring and ad- 
venturous and courageous turn of 
mind, will see men who roll about 
barrels, who land heavy goods from 
and put other heavy goods into 
grimy barges; large clumsy men, 
who lead about and back and shout 
to horses that are larger and hea- 
vier and clumsier than themselves. 
He will behold lying on the quay 
stores of ‘manufactured articles’ 
that look exactly like old iron, but 
which are nevertheless intended for 
horticultural and other beneficent 
purposes. He will see, heaped up 
in warehouses open to the side- 
path, tons of broken glass bottles, 
ready to be sent back to the North 
for remanufacture ; he will see two 
or three bright clean-looking dwell- 
ing-houses, with green doors and 
brass knockers and wire blinds, 
commanding a delicious view of 
the river. If he have never been 
in Holland, that country will at 
once suggest itself to his imagina- 
tion; if he have been in Holland, 
he will probably not trace the 
slightest likeness. But to the un- 
travelled mind Bankside—that scrap 
of it, I mean, which extends from 
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the Southwark-bridge steps to the 
street leading to Clink-street— 
seems like a scrap cut out of a large 
Dutch picture. 

And then, what a view of the 
City is to be had from Bankside ! 
The City, which appears to stand, 
as it actually does, on a hill, with 
its streets, and lanes, and houses, 
and churches, rising from the wa- 
ter’s edge, and massed together 
in a solid block of buildings, above 
which St. Paul’s towers in black- 
ened grandeur, and the Monument 
rears its high head, as though 
proudly surveying that modern Ba- 
bylon, the laying waste of which it 
was built to commemorate. 

We can see the bridges new and 
old. We look across at the yawning 
mouth of the Cannon-street Ter- 
minus. From the steps where 
plumed cavaliers took boat we lift 
our eyes, and behold trains puffing 
across the river. There are thenew 
wharves and warehouses erected 
but yesterday; there are the old 
granaries and buildings that stood 
by the river ere railways were 
thought of; through the arches of 
London-bridge we catch a glimpse 
of the Custom -house; and still 
lower down the Tower, with a forest 
of masts intervening. Between us 
and the City the Thames sweeps 
onward to the sea—the sunlight is 
dancing over it; whilst along the 
Silent Highway barges laden with 
hay, and looking more picturesque 
than can well be imagined, move 
slowly out of the course of a Citizen 
steamer, which lowers her funnel as 
she shoots underneath Southwark- 
bridge. 

And by moonlight London is 
even better worth looking at from 
Bankside than when the sunbeams 
are playing at hide-and-seek in the 
river. But for years and years Luke 
Ross never could recall the City as 
he once beheld it on a summer's 
night—when the moon was sailing 
over St. Paul’s, and casting sheets 
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of ever-shifting, ever-changing silver 
over the surface of the Thames— 
without a sort of spasm, without the 
feeling that he was passing again 
through some dreadful trouble—en- 
during once more the horrible an- 
guish of that interview which parted 
them—him and her. 

Beyond Southwark-bridge, on the 
City side of the river, he had told 
her, on that winter’s evening de- 
scribed in an early chapter of this 
story, all about his love and his 
hope. Here, however, where I have 
asked you to come with me, and 
where he likewise asked her to 
walk, feeling that what he had to 
say would suffocate him if he tried 
to utter it in the old house where 
they had been so happy,—he had 
nothing to say about either—about 
his love, which was fiercer, or his 
hope, that seemed in that hour to 
be lying cold and dead—till the 
very last—till, having spoken all 
the words he had schooled his lips 
to utter, she answered quietly, 

‘Yes, I agree with you; it is 
better I should go. I had a feel- 
ing of this sort once before, if you 
recollect ; but we seemed to have 
so little to do with the world or the 
world’s opinion then, that I put my 
fancy on one side.’ 

‘ Putit on one side, then, for ever, 
Yorke,’ he broke out, ‘and let us 
never speak of parting again on this 
side the grave.’ 

‘We need not speak of it again,’ 
she answered ; ‘but we must part.’ 

‘Not unless you will it,’ he said. 

‘It is you who have willed,’ she 
persisted; ‘it is you who have shown 
me what may be thought of us—of 
me. You are going to bea rich and 
prosperous man, and it will not do 
for your name to be mixed up with 
that of a woman who has never 
done any good in her life for any 
one—not even for herself.’ 

‘I should not mind about that,’ 
he replied. ‘I would beg for you, 
I would rather 


starve with you. 
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have a room in St. Giles’ and you, 
than Buckingham Palace were you 
not to share it. I should not mind 
what I did, or lost, or suffered, ifonly, 
Yorke, you cared for me but a thou- 
sandth part asmuchasI care foryou.’ 

And the moonlight danced on 
the waters, and the river went flow- 
ing by; and every building on the 
opposite side of the Thames, every 
arch in the bridges spanning it, 
were distinct to the eyes of both as 
they stood on Bankside alone there 
together—alone in the midst ofa 
city of millions. 

‘Luke,’ it was Yorke speaking 
after that second’s silence, ‘do you 
remember what we agreed the night 
we talked before about these things? 
We were to be brother and sister 
—nothing more—for ever.’ 

‘And have we been that, Yorke ?’ 
heasked. ‘Have you never felt— 
Lord help us, have you not known 
that, although I kept my promise, 
my heart was almost breaking for 
love of you? Did you think that, 
having loved you, I could ever care 
for another? Did you imagine 
that daily intercourse frank and 
free as yours would cure my mad- 
ness? Did you fancy that the 
mere fact of knowing you were 
married and beyond my reach 
would extinguish a passion which 
has been for years part of my life? 
Part! the whole. I have thought 
of you waking ; I have dreamt of 
you sleeping. Whenever I have 
been down-hearted about business, 
I have remembered I was working 
for you, and trouble itself seemed 
Sweet. There never was man lov- 
ed a woman as I love you—never 
just the same way; and yet you 
talk to me about brother and sis- 
ter !—you who know—O Yorke, 
forgive me; I must be mad to speak 
this way to you.’ 

And he broke off with almost 
a sob; whilst Yorke clasped his 
arm a little closer, and said softly, 
‘Poor Luke.’ 

VOL. V. 
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‘Let me look at you,’ he went 
on, turning her face a little, so that 
the moonlight should fall upon it. 
‘I may never stand with you just 
like this again, perhaps; you be- 
long to me now; now, while there 
is still no one to come between us 
—no one with a right to claim 
you.’ 

‘O Luke, don’t! she interrupt- 
ed. ‘No one will ever claim me; 
no one can ever undo my past, or 
make a better thing of my future, 
till I am lying in my grave.’ 

*I could, and I would, he ans- 
wered vehemently. ‘I could undo 
your past; I would make a better 
thing of your future ; I would claim 
you in the sight of men and of 
heaven, if it were not for the ac- 
cursed tie which binds you to a 
man who believes you dead. Ifyou 
were free to-morrow, I would make 
you marry me, Yorke. I would tell 
you how I have loved you till I won 
some love in return; but you are 
not free, and you are going now to 
make yourself less free—to let the 
only person on earth who has a 
right to control your movements 
know your whereabouts, and put it 
in his power to make you return 
home.’ 

‘You are talking wildly,’ she 
said. ‘In the first place, I donot 
intend to let my husband know 
where I am residing ; and in the 
second place, if he did know it, he 
would never wish me to return to 
his house, much less press me to 
do so. You forget,’ she went on, 
dropping his arm and clasping her 
hands before her, whilst her head 
and figure drvoped a little,—‘ you 
forget all I must tell him ; you for- 
get I am not now the innocent girl 
who fled away in the summer's 
morning from Milden, but a wo- 
man who has sinned — whom it 
would be a pain and a disgrace 
for him to have pointed at as his 
wife.’ 

‘I forget nothing,’ he answered ; 
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‘and remembering everything, I say 
that if he care for you, or ever did 
care, as much as I, he would follow 
you all the world over, and take 
you to his home, and keep pain 
and disgrace away from you all 
the rest of your days.’ 

‘You might do that, Luke,’ she 
said, ‘but not the man we are talk- 
ing of.’ 

‘Then his love was never equal 
to mine,’ he cried, with a sort of 
fierce exultation. 

‘Perhaps not,’ she replied ; ‘or 
else— 

‘Or else what?’ he suggested. 

‘Perhaps he loved something 
better ; and she let her sweet eyes 
wander over the Thames, whilst 
there came before her mental sight 
a vision of all the old Fordes, state- 
ly gentlemen and prim stiff ladies, 
looking down at the poor prodigal 
who had brought shame and sor- 
row to the last of their race; and 
even for herself such fruits as Sin 
delights to heap in the arms of 
those she has beguiled — fruits 
black at the core as Dead-Sea ap- 
ples, bitter in the teeth, nauseous 
in the remembrance. 

He knew well enough what she 
meant ; he understood, without any 
word from her, of what she was 
thinking ; and as they stood there 
silent, his own memory drifted 
back to the time when he had 
fought against his passion, deem- 
ing it unworthy to regard a woman 
with favour who had erred so griev- 
ously. Dreaming her free, he had 
hesitated then. Knowing her to 
be free, he would have given all he 
had—all he ever hoped to have— 
to stand with her before the altar- 
railings in some quiet City church, 
and take her, God seeing them, for 
better for worse, to love and to 
cherish, till Death parted them. 

‘We need not talk of this any 
more, need we?’ she began at 
length, bringing her eyes away from 
the river, and turning them on him. 
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* You will look me out a house, or 
at least tell me where to go and 
look for one suitable to our 
means.’ 

‘Yes,’ he answered, drawing her 
hand once more within his arm; 
thinking the while how changed she 
was in some things ; how, where- 
as in Austin Friars’ time it was al- 
ways she who took the lead, she 
on whom Austin leaned—she now 
followed, resting utterly on him. 

And yet she had loved Austin 
with all the veins of her heart ! 

They walked back slowly toge- 
ther up the steps, across Southwark- 
bridge, and then, at Luke’s request, 
turned a little out of their route in 
order to reach Queenhithe. 

They paced down there towards 
the water’s edge—they stood where 
they had stood before, that night 
when Yorke told him her story— 
they leaned against the wooden 
railings, and listened once more to 
the lapping of the water against the 
steps. It was the same scene, only 
with the moonlight shining down on 
river and church and warehouse, 
instead of a winter’s evening when 
the lamps were reflected in the 
Thames. But they were changed. 

It was, hardly the same man or 
the same woman whose eyes now 
idly followed the river as it flowed 
onward towards the sea, who had 
under the wintry sky confessed, he 
his love, she her sorrow. That had 
been a supreme hour in existence 
for each—yet it was scarcely so 
bitter to Luke Ross as this, when 
in fancy he beheld the prize he had 
worked for, longed for, lived for, 
wrested from him byanother. He 
thought he had loved Yorke much 
when he besought her to be his 
wife ; but he had learnt to love her 
a thousandfold more during the 
weeks and the months and the 
years, when, as he often whispered 
to his own soul, he was serving 
Mammon and Time for his bride, 
even as Jacob served Laban tor 
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love of the dark-eyed maiden who 
filled her pitcher at the well and 
gave him to drink. 

He knew it was all madness, but 
he had never felt it to be such mad- 
ness before. He had understood 
the fruit was beyond his reach, and 
yet he had always determined to 
grasp it some day nevertheless— 
always until now, when everything 
seemed tottering and insecure— 
when it appeared to him that he 
was like one who, having climbed 
almost to the topmost rung of some 
lofty ladder, suddenly perceives 
that it is shifting with him—that it 
has slipped from the point against 
which it rested, and the next mo- 
ment there will be a great crash, 
and then as great a silence. 

That is to say, he felt instinc- 
tively there was a crisis coming— 
ay, on the very threshold of his 
home—which should leaye him 
maimed, hopeless, solitary; and 
though he could not have put what 
he experienced into words, he yet 
brought Yorke to the old spot where 
he had first told her his love-story, 
with a sort of hope that the place 
and the memories it recalled might 
enable her to understand some- 
thing of all this, and why he said, 
as the rippling of the water grew 
unendurable to him, 

‘When your husband claim you, 
when it is all made up again, when 
you return to the home which has 
been desolate for years by reason 
of your absence from it, when all 
the time I have known you seem 
only a memory—you will not quite 
forget me, Yorke, will you?” 

‘What need is there to talk in 
this way, Luke Ross? she asked. 
‘Listen: when the Thames flows up 
to Richmond instead of to the sea, 
then the man I have wronged will 
ask me to return to him, and then 
I shall go, but not till then; and 
when the Thames turns back in 
its course, and forgiveness is of- 
fered, and I accept it, even then I 
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shall not forget you—never, for 
ever.’ 

‘And why should you remember 
me, Yorke?’ he inquired. 

‘Why ?’ she repeated ; ‘ because 
woman never found so true and 
stanch a friend in her time of 
trouble as you have proved to me 
—because you have stood between 
me and poverty—because you have 
worked for me, thought for me— 
and also because you have loved 
me. And though I can give you 
back no love in return—no love of 
that sort, I mean—still 1 am grate- 
ful to you; and even for that, 
Luke, if there were nothing else, 
I should remember you to my dy- 
ing day.’ 

‘I cannot even fancy what my 
life will be without you,’ he said’ 
gloomily. 

‘You are not going to be with- 
out me—at least, not altogether,’ 
she replied: ‘but even for your 
sake I feel it is better we should 
make some different arrangement. 
I am not now speaking of your 
social and worldly position, which 
I might hereafter seriously jeopar- 
dise—but it is better for your own 
self. Since we have talked to- 
gether to-night, my eyes seem 
opened. So long as you are see- 
ing me continually, you will not 
think of any one else, and you 
ought to do so.’ 

‘What are you speaking of? 
Luke inquired. 

‘I am speaking about marriage,’ 
she answered ; ‘you ought to for- 
get that you ever in ignorance cared 
for me ; and you should ; 

‘Look out for a girl with a little 
money, ask her parents’ consent, 
go through the regulation courtship 
business, marry her, and start on a 
wedding-tour amid a shower of old 
slippers,’ he finished, as she paused, 
at a loss how to conclude her sent- 
ence gracefully. 

‘You have expressed something 
of my meaning,’ she answered. 















‘Well, Yorke, as you have been 
good enough to advise me in the 
matter, it is only fair you should 
hear my decision. I am not going 
to marry for money, or position, 
or a home, or a housekeeper, or 
for anything but pure love ; and as 
I cannot have the woman I love— 
to be clear, as I cannot have you— 
I will stay single all my days for 
your sake.’ 

And he looked at her as only a 
man can look at the woman he 
loves when there exists an impedi- 
ment to his suit which cannot be 
removed by strength or skill—with 
a longing, hungry sort of despair, 
which made Yorke’s heart sink as 
well as her eyes—that warned 
her they had got upon dangerous 
ground, and caused her to reply, 
in a lighter tone, 

‘Ah, Luke, you say that now, 
and I am sure think it too. But 
the day will come—soon, I hope— 
when I shall ask you if you are not 
going to be married, and you will 
answer “ Yes.”’ 

‘I will tell you, Yorke, when I 
shall answer “ Yes,”’ he said; and 
he never changed his attitude, nor 
removed his eyes from her face ; 
‘when you ask me to marry you ; 
when, remembering the years of 
my willing servitude, the faithful- 
ness of my love, you take pity on 
me, and, your hand being yours to 
give, bid me clasp it, never doubt- 
ing.’ 

*‘O Luke, how can you, how 
dare you!’ she murmured; but there 
was only reproof, not anger, in her 
voice. 

‘How can I talk of what has 
been my dream, waking and sleep- 
ing, for years? he asked. ‘ Nay 
rather, how have I kept silent so 
long? how have I been able to re- 
frain, day after day, from telling 
you something of the travail of my 
soul? How dare I? Ah, at that I 
wonder myself ; but despair makes 
even the timid bold ; and now that 
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Iam going to lose you, I feel I must 
tell you something of what it has 
cost me to keep my promise, and 
whilst I was going almost mad 
for love of you, appear only your— 
brother shall I say ?—only a poor 
toiling drudge.’ 

‘ Luke "’ she entreated. 

‘Yes; I promised, I know,’ he 
went on passionately ; ‘till now I 
have kept that promise ; and after 
to-night, so far as I know myself, 
I shall never trouble you again. 
But a man cannot remain dumb for 
ever ; he cannot see the thing he 
has loved best on the earth taken 
from him, and still make no sign. 
You have told me this evening you 
will write to your husband, and I 
say nothing against your doing so; 
nay, rather, I say it is right you 
should do this thing ; but the mo- 
ment that letter is posted, you are 
gone from me as surely, Yorke, 
you have passed as utterly out of 
my life,as the water which was here 
a minute ago, and is now beyond 
our ken.’ 

‘I repeat, you are mistaken,’ 
she said ; but in her heart she was 
thinking it would be better both 
for her and for Luke Ross if she 
were gone from him, if she had 
passed, as he said, out of his exist- 
ence. 

‘I am not mistaken,’ he answer- 
ed, ‘as time will show ; therefore 
I ask you to promise that I shall 
not fade utterly from your memory : 
that I shall be no more to you than 
last year’s leaves, than the tones of 
a forgotten song.’ 

‘ Luke, I will never forget you, 
she said ; and her voice was full of 
unshed tears as she spoke. 

‘Give me your hand a moment,’ 
he asked; and she slipped it into 
his. 

Then without looking at her, but 
rather whilst he leant against the 
railings, letting his eyes wander 
over the river, where the moonlight 
lay broad and bright across its wa- 
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ters, he stood silent, holding that 
dear hand tightly in his own. 

She never attempted to with- 
draw it, she only remained silent, 
thinking, as women who have the 
power of winning such love must 
think now and then, that the whole 
thing is a great mystery ; and that 
of all the strange jumble of odds 
and ends which go to form the 
patchwork of our lives, there is 
nothing so strange as the passion- 
ate idolatry that makes one face 
so dear to a man, that lacking it, 
wealth and success and all worldly 
advantages seem but as worthless 
pebbles ; whilst with it there ap- 
pears happiness, and the world well 
lost. 

‘It is getting too chilly for you 
to be standing here,’ he said, after 
that long pause; and so without 
another word he loosed her hand, 
and they walked back together to 
Scott’s-yard. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THOSE LITTLE BILLS. 


THIs story does not profess to 
be other than a record of common 
everyday life, wherein, let the tra- 
gedy of a man’s existence be piled 
ever so high one hour, he has the 
next to come down to the most 
ordinary considerations, and—un- 
like those heroes of romance who 
find leisure to rush into the woods, 
or stride frantically off towards the 
sea-shore, in order to indulge their 
grief and despair at the cruelty of 
their lady-love —has to devote 
himself the moment after leav- 
ing Araminta to the arrangement 
of that little bill due to-morrow, to 
reflections on Halford’s impending 
bankruptcy, or M‘Lean’s possible 
order; in short, to thoughts the re- 
verse of sentimental, having rela- 
tion merely to pounds, shillings, 
and pence, and all the other prosaic 
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matters which, with love, hate, death, 
joy, sorrow, meeting, parting, quar- 
relling, reconciling, go to make up 
the sum-total of our experience in 
this work-a-day world. 

In these pages, let Luke Ross 
pass never so sleepless a night, he 
cannot, when morning breaks, in- 
dulge in those fitful slumbers so 
dear to the hearts of young-lady 
readers, of young-lady writers ; 
whilst, as fer Yorke, no matter how 
sad her heart might be, she had 
taught her lips to wear a smile. 
Like the Spartan boy, these peo- 
ple, of whom it is my happy lot to 
write, bear the gnawing of their fox 
decently; and be his teeth never so 
sharp, they walk the City streets, and 
greet you in their homes and ware- 
houses, and perform their days’ work 
with a composure which might well 
move the spectator to wonder and 
admiration, could he only thrust 
aside the social covering, and be- 
hold the wounds that are carried 
so patiently, hidden away so hero- 
ically. 

Not for these men and these 
women the sweet luxury of brood- 
ing melancholy, of sentimental con- 
templation. ‘They may have their 
hours of bliss and of wretchedness, 
but when the hour is spent and that 
play played out, they must cross to 
another stage and enact their parts 
on it also. 

For the seclusion of person which 
on the occasion of a great grief ob- 
tains in other circles, these people 
substitute the seclusion of feeling ; 
and when the end of life comes, 
and the burden of existence is at 
last laid down, it is oftentimes God 
alone who is cognisant of the weight 
the man has carried, of the troubles 
the man has borne; for with the 
years the man ceased to be self- 
conscious—the sorrow and the care 
they brought were enough for him 
without the weariness and the use- 
lessness of a mental analysis being 
added thereto. 
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It is for this reason, and because 
these things are facts, not fancies, 
that I make no apology for walk- 
ing straight off from love-making 
to business—from the point where 
Luke and York stood talking to- 
gether by the water-side to Luke’s 
office in Scott’s-yard, where in the 
bright summer weather he sat think- 
ing anxiously about Mr. Austin 
Friars and Mr. Friars’ acceptances, 
which had all this time been 
coming due, renewed, discounted, 
thrown over, arranged, retired, man- 
aged somehow, but never paid. 

Mr. Austin Friars had carried 
his point, as weak men always do. 
It is an utter mistake to suppose 
that strong natures get their own 
way. Sooner or later they have to 
yield. What weak natures lack in 


strength, they make up in persist- 
ency, and for very peace-sake—ay, 
for very weariness—the man who 
has taken up his ground deter- 
mined to maintain it ultimately 
steps back, and lets his adversary 


encroach upon him. 

Thus it had turned out hitherto 
with Luke Ross and Austin Friars. 
So certainly as the time drew near 
when one of those acceptances was 
about to fall due, the former de- 
clared he would not renew it, and 
the latter compelled him to do so ; 
nay, at length Austin never trou- 
bled himself to ask Luke ‘will 
you’ or ‘ will you not,’ but merely 
enclosed his fresh bill with a mod- 
est request that Mr. Ross would 
let him have the proceeds at least 
the day before the other bill came 
due. 

Mr. Luke Ross was quite wise 
enough to do nothing of the kind ; 
indeed he never let the money 
pass through Mr. Friars’ hands at 
all, but paid in the amount him- 
self into that gentleman’s account 
about three minutes before four on 
the day his acceptance was to be 
presented, exhibiting thereby both 
a lack of pecuniary resources and 
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of personal confidence hurtful in 
the extreme to Austin’s feelings. 

‘I do not like the appearance of 
it at the Bank,’ he remonstrated on 
one occasion. 

‘Then your best course will be 
to meet the next yourself,’ Luke 
Ross retorted, ‘ as indeed you must 
in any case.’ 

But then when the next came 
due Austin was as little prepared 
as ever; and Luke, for his own. 
credit-sake, had to ‘ manage some- 
how and ‘get the money some- 
where’ to meet Mr. Friars’ engage- 
ments. 

Whether, had the amount been 
his own, he would have proved 
quite so accommodating, is open 
to question; but then it was not 
his own, and he never knew exactly 
how, if the matter were put to her, 
and a pressure on her as well, 
Yorke might look at the affair. 
He dreaded lest, in a moment of 
quixotism, she might present Aus- 
tin with the money ; and he knew 
enough ofthat chivalrous individual 
to be well aware if once Yorke, 
either from weariness or pity, could 
be induced to say ‘keep it,’ Mr. 
Friars would, with an implicit be- 
lief worthy of a better cause, keep 
it, and feel all the pleasure imagin- 
able in complying with her request. 

For this reason, and also because, 
as has been said, strong natures 
hate to contend with weak ones, 
preferring rather defeat to battle, 
the bills had never been paid, but 
renewed from time to time as they 
came due. This sort of thing might 
have gone on indefinitely, had there 
not occurred one of those periods 
of ‘tightness’ in the City, when 
apparently no person has money 
and no person can get any ; when 
the people who discount are as 
‘short’ and as much put to it for 
capital as those who require dis- 
count; when bankers find their 
money flowing out too rapidly, and 
are themselves as anxious and em- 
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barrassed in their quiet way as the 
pettiest tradesman, who finds a 
difficulty in scraping together ten 
pounds to meet his engagements. 

Like the wind, these times of 
universal depression come as they 
list, and no man knoweth. Jones, 
going to borrow from Robinson, 
meets Robinson coming on the 
same errand to him, and they both 
encounter Brown, who requires as- 
sistance likewise. 

Goods, bills, securities, as a rule, 
will not avail at these periods—to 
offer them is much like proffering 
a sovereign for a handful of flour 
in a famine season, when flour is 
not. Where the money goes, or 
why it should be so difficult to 
procure, is a mystery even to the 
elders in Israel. Like the cause 


of influenza, there are numberless 
conjectures concerning its origin ; 
but the only fact which can be 
positively stated is, that the pecu- 
niary depletion is felt by every 
class in the community; that the 


epidemic, being no respecter of 
persons, affects millionaires as well 
as struggling young beginners; and 
that even he who is able—to quote 
a favourite business phrase —‘ to 
stand the racket’ never finds the 
memory thereof quite pleasant 
when the brighter days come, and 
wealth is restored to the commer- 
cial body, and the City is threat- 
ened with a very plethora of wealth, 
and money is (once again I am 
borrowing from the technical vo- 
cabulary) ‘ going a-begging.’ 

One of these periods, then, had 
come upon the earth in the summer 
weather, when Luke Ross sat in his 
office thinking about Austin Friars 
and two of that gentleman’s bills 
which were very nearly due. 

He had written to Austin on the 
subject, and Mr. Friars’ reply, 
couched in the usual style, lay be- 
fore him. Before him, likewise, lay 
the fresh acceptances, which the 
sender entreated, or rather ordered, 
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Luke Ross at once to get discount- 
ed and give him a cheque for the 
amount—‘ as I am short for a day 
ortwo,’ added Austin, with a charm- 
ing frankness that would at any 
other time have moved Luke's de- 
rision. 

But the matter was now too 
serious for mirth. He knew he 
could not get the bills discounted 
he knew that if they were returned, 
it would throw him all wrong for 
his own engagements. His busi- 
ness bed had not been one of roses; 
but he was well aware that should 
an irregularity to the extent of five 
or six hundred pounds take place 
within a fortnight, he would find 
himself sleeping on thorns. 

He was not a man of many re- 
sources or many friends ; he had but 
two or three channels open for dis- 
count at any time, and these were 
all closed for the present. His 
banker was weary of the sight of 
Austin’s paper; he had not the 
money to meet the acceptances 
himself ; he did not know where to 
turn to borrow fifty pounds—for the 
men who had more than once stood 
by him were short themselves, had 
even sent round to say, if he could 
spare a cheque for a week or so 
they should be greatly obliged. 

In reply he had sent them a 
memorandum of the state of his 
balance ; and now on the top of 
all this came Austin’s note, and the 
two fresh acceptances—which were 
just about as valuable to him at 
that moment as the paper they were 
written upon. 

‘ With affairs in the state they are, 
it may ruin me!’ thought Luke ; 
and impressed with this belief—tre- 
membering that if he sank Yorke 
must drown with him, and that more 
than one house who had trusted 
and given him credit would lose 
money, and think, no matter how 
unreasonably, he had not acted 
honestly and honourably by them— 
he took up a pen and wrote press- 
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ingly to Austin, explaining his 
position and returning the accept- 
ances. 

‘The enclosed are. perfectly use- 
less to me,’ he finished ; ‘ you must 
make an effort.’ 

To which Mr. Austin Friars re- 
plied, that ‘if makingan effortcould 
get the money, there would be an 
end of the difficulty; but as no 
effort of mine can meet these bills, 
I rely on you to do so. I would 
call round and see you, but talking 
will not mend the matter. Having 
told you the exact state of the case, 
I leave the affair in your hands 
with the greatest confidence. I re- 
turn the acceptances. Ere now you 
have probably thought where you 
can place them.’ 

Having read this letter twice 
through, and arrived at the conclu- 
sion his correspondent was perfect- 
ly in earnest, Luke Ross put on 
his hat and walked round to Mr. 
Collis’s office. 

‘I do not often come to any man 
for advice,’ he began; ‘ but I want 
yours now, if you will give it to me.’ 
And then he began at the begin- 
ning, and explained to Mr. Collis 
every circumstance connected with 
the case. 

From the time he commenced 
till he ended the merchant never 
opened his lips either to question 
or comment; but when at length 
Luke, having said his say, crossed 
his arms on the table, and looking 
over to Mr. Collis finished with, 
‘Now what ought I to do? the 
other took up his parable, and re- 
marked, 

‘You had some slight hope, when 
you came to consult me, that per- 
haps / might do those bills — do 
not interrupt me, please—I know 
you had, and the hope was na- 
tural, though fallacious. I do not 
intend to lose any more money by 
Mr. Austin Friars, even in the cause 
of distressed beauty. Having stated 
so much, I proceed to give you 
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what you do ask for—advice. And 
my advice is this—make Friars 
meet those acceptances. Theyhave 
renewed already far too 


been 
often.’ 

‘ But then, if he won’t take them 
up?’ Luke suggested. 

* Make him,’ was still the reply, 
‘or rather let the people who hold 
the bills make him. It is all non- 
sense his saying “cannot.” Why, 
Monteith would pay the amount 
twice over rather than have bills of 
that sort flying about town.’ 

‘ He has got too many bills by far 
about,’ Luke observed. ‘It is that 
which makes his paper so difficult 
to negotiate.’ 

‘Themorereason, then, why these 
should be out of the market. Make 
him do it, you will never have a 
better opportunity than the present. 
You say you cannot discount — 
that you have not the money to 
meet the acceptances yourself, and 
that you cannot borrow any. So 
much the better: your position is 
altogether unexceptionable. Stick 
to your text; if the bills go back, 
let them, it is not your fault, and 
you will get your money ; mark my 
words, it will be paid.’ 

‘I do not like putting such a 
pressure upon him,’ Luke remon- 
strated. 

* Pooh! it is a scandal for such a 
debt not to have been paid long 
ago. Of course if you wish to 
make him a present of the debt, 
that is quite another affair ; but if 
you want to recover it, and have 
done once and for ever with all 
this trouble, why take your stand 
now and maintain it.’ 

‘Do you think I ought to con- 
sult Mrs. Forde ?’ 

‘Certainly not. She asked you 
to leave your situatiun, and go into 
business for her advantage, on the 
strength of that thousand pounds. 
Even if she wished, therefore, to 
give it now to Friars, in my opi- 
nion she has no right to do so. 





Austin Friars. 


Further, it is a man’s part to see 
that a woman shall not, through a 
sentimental folly, injure her worldly 
prospects ; and this thousand, or 
whatever the balance of it may be, 
appears about the only thing that 
is really between Mrs. Forde and 
beggary—unless, indeed, she apply 
to her husband for assistance ; and 
desirable as such application might 
prove, I maintain that in your posi- 
tion as trader, or partner, or what- 
ever you like to call yourself, you 
are bound to protect her interests 
even at the expense of her feelings, 
if such a necessity should arise.’ 

‘In a word, then, you advise me 
to tell Mr. Friars, that if he do not 
provide for his own acceptances, 
they must be dishonoured ?” 

‘ Precisely so.’ 

‘ But I fear the effect upon my 
own credit.’ 

‘ Well, that is an effect you must 
risk some time; and further, you 
can surely arrange the matter with 
your bankers fora few days. They 
know that Friars can pay if he likes ; 
and you will find, when once he 
sees you are in earnest, that he will 
pay. But he will never do so as 
long as you can be induced to 
renew or help him with money. 
I have had the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance for more years than you ; 
and were I in your shoes, he should 
discharge his debt, even if I went 
to Monteith and told him the ins 
and outs of the whole affair.’ 

‘That I could never do,’ Luke 
remarked. 

‘That I should have done, only 
that he stole a march uponme. I 
did not think he could have de- 
ceived me again; but I confess I 
thought he had taken what I said 
on the subject to heart. I trusted 
a little too much to his love for 
the lady we have been talking about, 
and he threw me completely off 
my guard. After all, in any single 
transaction an honest man is no 
match for a rogue. The very night 
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before his marriage he came down 
to Denmark-hill, and led me cer- 
tainly to believe the matter was still 
undecided, and that ifI would help 
him once again he would go abroad, 
and take—it is as well to have a 
name for a person, though I did 
not know it then— Mrs, Forde 
with him. But for my mistaken 
belief in the man—and you know 
it is hard to understand all a scoun- 
drel’s doublings in a moment—l 
should have gone straight off to 
Monteith, and told him the whole 
story without favour or reservation.’ 

‘Lord help Monteith if ever he 
comes to know it now !’ Luke said 
earnestly. 

‘He will not know it through 
me, depend upon that,’ Mr. Col- 
lis answered ; ‘but the day will 
dawn nevertheless, and then not 
merely Lord help Monteith, but 
Lord help Austin Friars ! 

‘If I did not hate the man, I 
could pity him,’ observed Mr. Ross. 

‘ Let me know about these little 
bills,’ the merchantremarked kindly; 
‘if they are returned, I can perhaps 
give you a wrinkle on the subject;’ 
and then the pair shook hands, and 
luke wended his way back to 
Scott’s-yard sorrowfully. 

This man, you will observe, had 
one of God’s elements of success 
about him—Charity. For my part, 
I never yet knew one who climbed 
the world’s ladder of competence, 
happiness, and social consideration 
who lacked this divine gift. 

Yet there was a day when Charity 
and he were almost strangers, only 
she had taught him—she who never 
but once took up an antagonistic 
attitude in the hour of herextremity, 
which, when the day came that 
she could look back upon dispas- 
sionately, she repented with bitter 
tears. 

Penniless almost, she and Luke 
Ross might have toiled their way 
to such success as we who work 
and labour through three hundred 
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and eleven days out of every three 
hundred and sixty-five may hope 
to compass; but burdened with 
that capital Austin had always 
found it inconvenient to repay, 
they were forced to resort to mea- 
sures they regretted, even when 
their way lay through pleasant 
meadows, along paths bordered 
with flowers. 

Are most lives thus cumbered 
and shadowed, I wonder? On the 
bleak hill-sides, in the sweet val- 
leys, by the margins of rapidly- 
flowing streams, is existence just 
the same as we meet it here, where 
the passion of existence is concen- 
trated, and the struggle of life is 
fierce ? 

On the lonely moor, is repent- 
ance so keen (unless it be morbidly 
brooded over) as in the busy city 
streets, where it seems as though 
man had more control over man’s 
destiny ? 


Austin Friars. 


When we come face to face and 
hand to hand, it seems almost as 
though each individual action in- 
fluenced the future of individuals 
for weal or woe. 

We help, we refuse, we believe, 
we deny credit—and behold, in 
the one case we help a man over 
the stile of starvation, or leave him 
to die by the wayside —we aid 
him to turn a corner, or we put up 
the shutters and assist at a com- 
mercial funeral. 

In a city of millions, where God 
(seemingly) leaves the units to us, 
our responsibility is great ; and so 
Luke Ross felt it walking back to 
his office. 

He had many qualms of con- 
science—many thoughts of what 
Yorke might say. 

Nevertheless—and he could not 
help himself in this matter—Aus- 
tin’s bills were returned dishon- 
oured. 





WHERE HAVE YOU BEEN? 


———_——_—. 


Just as in August and September 
the great social question of the 
hour is, ‘Where shall we go?’ so 
in November and December arises 
its fellow-inquiry of ‘Where have 
you been ?” 

The reflux of tourising citizens 
upon the shores of the mighty 
Babylon, each laden with his six- 
weeks’ or two-months’ experiences 
of foreign or domestic travel, natu- 
rally suggests this query. One 


and all of us have a certain child- 
ish desire to compare notes with 
our neighbours, and, by weigh- 
ing in the balance of enjoyment 
their doings with our own, strive 
to ascertain who has had the best 
of it; and to pick out, if possible, 


from such experiences as are then 
gathered guides to our future holi- 
day-makings— to lay up in our 
memories wrinkles as to ‘ where to 
go,’ and ‘how to go,’ and morally, 
socially, and physically, find out 
what to eat, drink, and avoid. 
Moreover, this professed curi- 
osity 1s a very good plea for launch- 
ing forth into elaborate accounts 
of our own special wanderings and 
adventures ; indeed, it is very 
doubtful whether we do not evince 
it chiefly with this object, well 
knowing that the question, ‘Where 
have you been? is sure to beget, 
if properly put, the like interroga- 
tory. Then arrives our much-co- 
veted chance ; and, listened to or 
not, we dilate complacently on the 
marvels we have seen, and the 
feats we have achieved; we de- 
light in shouldering our rifle, and 
showing how deer were stalked ; 
in whipping our rod, and telling 
how trout were taken; in clutch- 


ing our staff, and showing how 
peaks were won; or in opening 
our folio, and describing how 
sketches were made ; and thus, by 
recapitulation and retrospect, go 
through our tours again, and so 
getting out of them a second, and 
possibly a greater, amount of 
amusement and pleasure. 

With the majority of people, it 
may be assumed that the anticipa- 
tion of a holiday-tour is more de- 
lightful than the actual experience ; 
and there is but little doubt that a 
retrospect of it is preferable to 
either; for then only stand out 
clearly the most attractive features 
of the picture upon which we are 
looking back. All the minor dis- 
agreeables and petty annoyances 
with which we have had inevitably 
to contend are forgotten or merged 
into shadow and semi-obscurity, 
only bestowing such broad and 
grateful shadows as are necessary 
to the completeness of every agree- 
able landscape. As in the journey 
of life it is beneficently ordained 
that we cannot realise half so vi- 
vidly our past moments of suffering 
and agony as we do those of health 
and prosperity, so in like manner 
we only remember very dimly our 
tourising troubles in comparison 
with our journeying joys. 

Having to live for two months, 
as it were, out of a portmanteau, 
and having to dive to the bottom 
of it for every article we most con- 
stantly need, are little miseries 
which, though important at the 
time, are forgotten immediately 
the advantages of our mahogany 
wardrobe and _ toilet-table are re- 
gained. The having to put up 
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with that slop-basin and milk-jug 
prepared for ablutionary purposes, 
and which drew down our anathe- 
mas upon a whole nation, when, 
dust-begrimed and _travel-stained, 
they were presented to us, is laugh- 
ed at as a good joke during the 
full enjoyment of our own matu- 
tinal tub. ‘Those two successive 
nights passed in the open air, 
wrapped in a blanket, under the 
shelter of some snow-begirt rock, 
overhanging a horrible precipice, 
at ever so many thousand feet ele- 
vation above the sea, in order to 
qualify us for Alpine honours, do 
no more possibly than obtrude 
themselves as ugly dreams when 
we are stretched out on our elastic 
mattress or ease-affording down. 
The necessity for rising in the 
middle of the night to catch that 
cross-country diligence which pass- 
ed through the town at four in the 
morning, and which cost us such 
agony, is a matter of perfect indif- 
ference now that we are at full 
liberty to take our rest undisturbed 
until a reasonable hour. The jolt- 
ing ride in that same accursed con- 
veyance, with its unbrushed cush- 
ions and fusty linings, its garlic- 
steeped conductor and passengers, 
which, for the space of fourteen 
hours, goaded us to madness, is 
looked upon as a mere conse- 
quence of travelling in a half-civil- 
ised country, now that we take our 
reserved seat in the ‘daily-bread’ 
train or express omnibus, amongst 
our sleek and respectable fellow- 
citizens. ‘The ruffled temper, in- 
duced by the barefaced attempt at 
extortion practised by waiters, por- 
ters, drivers, and all the hangers-on 
about every arrival and departure, 
is indignantly denied as ever hav- 
ing been shown by us now, as we 
calmly pay for our railway-ticket, 
or blandly give the accustomed 
sixpence to our civil hat-touching 
conductor. No longer confused 
by an ever-varying system and value 
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of coinage, we hand the fair-pro- 
portioned half-crown to the driver 
of our hansom, with the satisfied 
air consequent upon the certainty 
that no vituperation will ensue in 
an unknown or but half-understood 
language. Complacently dropping 
a copper into the crossing-sweeper’s 
hand, we now entirely forget the 
stern determination with which we 
buttoned our pockets whilst sur- 
rounded by the importunate crowd 
of hideous, filthy, goi¢re-necked, 
shrivel-limbed, sore-exposing, im- 
pudent beggars, constantly attend- 
ing our progress through the con- 
tinent of Europe. 

Unpalatable viands served with- 
out any regard to the natural fit- 
ness of things ; sweets, followed by 
fish and soup; fruit suddenly pro- 
duced before roast meat, and the 
whole washed down with a myste- 
rious decoction, resembling tar dis- 
solved in blue ink, or sweet sherry 
strongly impregnated with cayenne 
pepper, vinegar, and water, have 
all passed into comparative ob- 
livion, as we sit down to the suc- 
culent morsels on our own well- 
appointed table. With no danger 
of slipping on bee’s-wax polished 
floors, or of catching sore-throat 
from windows opening (and re- 
fusing to shut) down to the 
ground ; with no ghostly sense of 
discomfort at having to make a 
room large enough for a picture- 
gallery serve us for bedroom and 
parlour and ‘salon’ and all; with 
no necessity to sit shivering and 
crouching, if the weather be cold, 
over a stove large enough only to 
warm achina-closet,—we now tread 
with dignified ease our well-car- 
peted apartments, each appropri- 
ated to its proper use, and with 
a manly flourish stir into a blaze 
the honest ‘ Wallsend’ of our na- 
tive land. Snugly ensconced in a 
warm corner, with our three cro- 
nies over the hebdomadal whist- 
table, and displaying that acumen 
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and finesse for which we have 
gained so great a reputation, and 
placidly pocketing our threepenny 
points, the dread vision of those 
horrible nights spent at the Kur- 
saal, when the blandishments of 
play developed, to the surprise of 
ourselves and our friends, a latent 
longing for the gamester’s fevered 
life, disturbs us no longer. 

In a word, our slippered feet 
once more upon ‘our native hearth,’ 
we are very well satisfied with our 
tour, and very well satisfied to be 
home again; for (deny it not, ye 
bigoted Britons!) ye know full well, 
there was no moment of pleasure 
in the whole journey equal to that 
in which you turned your face 
homewards ; no pleasure in the 
whole business of going and being 
away equal to that of coming back 
again ; or else why was your first 
care, on arriving at every new 
place, to see how soon you could 
leave it? Truth undeniable, in the 
majority of your cases, with regard 
to foreign travel, fond of it as you 
think you are ; and only in a little 
less degree truth, if you have, dis- 
daining to patronise the much- 
vaunted beauties of the Continent, 
sought with laudable patriotism, 
relaxation, fresh air, and enjoy- 
ment, as you are pleased to call it, 
in a scamper over your own islands. 

A network of more or less well- 
managed railways amidst a people 
with whose language he is sup- 
posed to be conversant ; hotels of 
every description, from the humble 
‘commercial’ or ‘ railway’ to the 
palatial ‘ grand,’ offering him shel- 
ter at pretty nearly every station ; 
unequalled facilities for moving 
about, either leisurely or with 
speed, would seem to present 
temptations to the tourising Eng- 
lishman free from the incidental 
annoyances consequent upon a 
trip abroad. Encumbered with 
much ‘impedimenta,’ or trusting 
only to the handy knapsack ; un- 
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controlled by any will save his 
own, or subject only to the ‘ veto 
of an affectionate though ‘ exige- 
ante’ partner, a man in his own 
country at least ought to be able 
to enjoy the liberty that Fate and 
‘the Firm’ annually accord to him. 
After his fashion, doubtless, he 
does to some extent; but he will 
not be exempt from such troubles 
as the overcrowding of trains, 
steamboats, and carriages, with 
babies and bandboxes, nor from 
the extortionate demands of the 
Saxon hotel-keeper. He will be 
still open to the charge of half- 
a-crown for candles to eat his 
dinner by; and should he wish 
to take that meal in the privacy 
so dear to his nation, he will have 
to pay ten-and-sixpence for the 
room in which he swallows it. A 
cup of tea will cost him eighteen- 
pence at the least; and should he 
dare to have an appetite in the 
morning refusing to be allayed 
by toast and bread-and-butter, he 
must think himself fortunate if he 
gets off under three-and-sixpence 
for a slice of ill-conditioned ham 
and a doubtful egg. He may like- 
wise consider himself one of For- 
tune’s favourites if he is able to 
partake of the cheapest sherry 
when he has paid at the rate of 
six shillings a bottle for it; and 
even supposing that he is, by a ° 
strong effort, just able to get a few 
glasses of it down, the blind god- 
dess’s goodwill towards him must 
needs be extended to the utmost, 
if he would escape with nothing 
worse than a rattling headache. 
Hence this constant drain on 
his purse, his health, and his tem- 
per, will assuredly reconcile him 
in a little while to the idea of 
home again. ‘That all the beaten 
tracks are teeming with the most 
obnoxious specimens of his fellow- 
countrymen, and that he has fre- 
quently, in consequence, to put 
up with the worst inn’s worst 
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room, are mere trifles, of course ; 
that, breaking away into less fre- 
quented paths and humbler ac- 
commodation, he is constantly 
compelled to satisfy that sur- 
prisingly fine appetite of his (for 
which in London he so often 
pines) with the bucolic eggs-and- 
bacon and hard flat ale, is not 
astonishing. He is prepared, he 
will assure you, for what he calls 
‘roughing it; but if you could 
see into his innermost heart, you 
would discover, after the first fort- 
night of such a life, a latent long- 
ing for its termination. The climate 
of Cornwall and Devonshire (coun- 
ties that he has so long wished to 
see) has, not unfrequently, such 
a relaxing influence on the true 
cockney constitution, that it is 
only with difficulty he is able to 
prevent himself from falling off the 
coach-top from sleepiness whilst 
passing through the _ choicest 
scenery. A general sense of de- 
pression adds to his discomfort ; 
so, crossing the Bristol Channel, 
he makes his way into Wales, for 
the sake of the bracing mountain 
air. Here, however, being de- 
luged by torrents of rain, and be- 
numbed with cold, it is far from 
certain that he will escape an at- 
tack of rheumatism or ague ; but, 
supposing none of these draw- 
- backs to ensue, it does not render 
him the less a Briton, or the less 
inclined to rejoice at the change 
from the spongy hill-side and 
squashy road to the firm pave- 
ment of his beloved city, or the 
hard gravel path of his suburban 
garden. The unrestrained jollity of 
a ‘Thanetian’ or eastern counties’ 
watering-place, or the more aristo- 
cratic full-dress attractions of those 
marine resorts, which respectively 
lay claim to the title of the ‘ queen 
of watering - places,’ one and all 
sound very pleasant to talk about 
as he gets a little jaded and worn 
during a hot summer, but are in- 
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finitely pleasanter to talk about 
when it is all over, and he is once 
more settled for the winter. 

You have been to the Lakes— 
good ; you have been to Ireland— 
better ; you have been to Scotland 
—best ; but you are very glad to 
get home again, notwithstanding ; 
and if you don’t happen to be (and 
the chances are you don’t) a 
sketcher, a sportsman, a botanist, 
an archeologist, or a geologist ; if 
you don’t happen to have an agri- 
cultural turn of mind; if you don’t 
happen to take a deep interest in 
the root-crop, and the probable 
prices of swedes, &c. &c.; if your 
knowledge of short-horns, south- 
downs, and so forth is limited (and 
the chances are it is), by the time 
October sets in and the fine wea- 
ther breaks up, you begin to think 
very wisely that London is the best 
place after all, and that when a man 
who, by all associations and occu- 
pations, is town-bred and town- 
occupied, the less he has to do, 
save for a month or so, with the 
country the better. 

And even during that month, 
you know you must admit its most 
agreeable moments are those which 
smack strongly of metropolitan life. 
The evening passed in the com- 
pany of an unexpectedly-met chum, 
or an acquaintance casually made, 
who is a Londoner, more or less 
‘pure and simple,’ and who knows 
and loves everything belonging to 
his capital, you will not deny to 
be so thoroughly pleasant that you 
forget for a time you are away from 
home at all. 

Convinced therefore, after a long 
series of annual vacations spent in 
rambling in every direction, and 
during which you have seen and 
suffered much, that you are very 
glad to get the holiday over and 
settle down to your ‘ collar’ again, 
you have this year perhaps made a 
compromise, and have been to some 
quiet little rustic watering-place, 
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carrying with you the greatest 
amount possible of the London 
groove-like habits which it costs 
you so dear to part with. 

You have been somewhere where 
you were not disturbed, and where, 
if there was not much excitement, 
there was not much discomfort 
either ; somewhere where perhaps 
the utmost difference was such as 
the cynic described in speaking of 
Brighton, as ‘ the place where you 
got your newspaper earlier, and 
your fish staler, than in London.’ 
Even such attractions, however, as 
are to be found in this course of 
action pall after a time, and you 
are still as usual very glad when 
the month by the sea-side is over. 
You are not unwilling to exchange 
the questionable advantages of the 
fresh breeze and that fine view for 
the fog-tainted atmosphere and 
dingy prospect of the square-gar- 
den and opposite houses. 

The easy shooting-coat (in which 
you never shoot), slouch hat, and 
ungloved hands were all very well 
for a little while, but it is not un- 
pleasant to dress oneself again 
like a respectable member of so- 
ciety. Yachting pilot-coats, glazed 
hats, waterproof leggings, and thick 
boots, such as you were compelled 
to don before you put your nose out 
of doors when the autumnal equi- 
nox was on, did not satisfy you 
quite so well as the gentleman-like 
umbrella and well-cut topcoat requi- 
site for bad weather in the streets. 

A social chatty evening at the 
club (which, though redolent of 
paint and whitewash, is in Novem- 
ber beginning to show signs of re- 
turning animation) is as agreeable 
as that long dreary time intervening 
between dinner and bed which you 
have latterly had to get through in 
your solitary apartments by the aid 
of promiscuous literature and doz- 
ing, ever since the days began to 
close in at six o’clock. The sudden 
change from those bright warm 
mornings, when you were able al- 


ways to breakfast by the open 
window, to the foggy, cold atmo- 
sphere and dingy light, which can 
scarcely be called that of day until 
noon in town, and which obliges 
you to take your matutinal meal 
close to the fire, is startling for the 
first few mornings, and suggestive 
of a pantomime trick; but you 
speedily get used to it. The word 
‘ pantomime,’ too, reminds you of 
the theatres, and though very likely 
you don’t go to them once a month, 
there is a satisfaction to every 
Londoner in knowing that they are 
now within reach, and abounding 
with startling novelties. The quiet 
and rest which your physician or 
your own inclination prescribed as 
so essential to your health, and 
without which your brain and 
muscle could not get on through 
the winter, is pleasantly exchanged 
for the activity and bustle of your 
usual life. You are not quite cer- 
tain that the utter stillness, broken 
only by the distant surging of the 
sea, or the cawing of rooks and 
the lowing of cattle, by which you 
have been surrounded for some 
weeks, is so soothing and sleep-pro- 
voking as the roar and clatter of 
city streets, amidst the din of which 
you have been born and bred. 

These and a thousand other trif- 
ling sensations compensate largely 
for, and thoroughly outweigh, any 
lingering regrets that in weak mo- 
ments may overtake you for the 
loss of the independent life you 
have been leading, and which can- 
not recur foranothertwelve months. 
Unhappily, the great drawback to 
this method of burning through 
the time that is all your own, is the 
having no striking account to give 
of yourself ; the having no tale to 
tell when asked, ‘ Where have you 
been ?” 

It is not a very exciting romance 
you have to recount when the great 
question is inevitably put to you, 
and you do not find any vast sen- 
sation created by your recital of 
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the petty-larcenic doings of your 
lodging-house keeper, anent cold 
meat, bread, butter, cheese, sherry 
and beer, which, with an ill-assumed 
simplicity, you thought to secure 
against her depredations by lock- 
ing-up in the bulgy-doored Totten- 
ham-court -road-made_ chiffonier. 
The sympathy of the multitude is 
not extended to you either on 
learning that that respectable fe- 
male must have nearly defrayed 
her whole-year’s rent out of the 
terms you paid in a month or six 
weeks for her drawing-room floor. 
To report on the gaiety of the 
esplanade or pier when the band 
played, three times a-week, even 
though you go into minute detail 
of feminine toilets, begets but the 
most lukewarm attention ; and to 
expatiate at all i extfenso on your 
trips in the sailing-boat, or on the 
hours spent with an unsatisfactory 
result, in fishing forwhiting, or other 
choice piscine delicacies asserted 
by the native boatmen ‘to abound 
two miles out,’ is at once to become 
an intolerable bore, and probably 
to bring down upon you an ava- 
lanche of adventures from your 
apathetic listener, when, in the due 
course of things, you are bound to 
put to him the question, ‘ Where 
have you been ?’ 

Thus, perhaps, at last deprived 
of the one, and at one time the 
great, delight of your tour, that of 
recounting what you had been do- 
ing, you begin to doubt whether 
for the future you had not better 
spend your holiday in bed, or in 
examining at your leisure, and 
without a crowd, the shop-windows 
of fashionable thoroughfares; of 
ruralising in the parks, and enjoy- 
ing city-life, as it were, all to your- 
self. There are many arguments 
usable in defence of such a course, 
and you might have more to tell 
that would be interesting to the 
blasé passive listener of the period 
than if you had been really making 
an intellectual use of your vacation 
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away from home. In addition to 
there being plenty of room in the 
streets and the clubs, you can 
urge that you are not stifled, as 
in the spring of the year, with 
pestilential house-painting in all 
directions ; ladders, with probable 
shower-baths of dirty water from 
extensive stucco-ablutionising, do 
not oblige you to go out into the 
road at every fifty yards. And if, 
in the autumn, you do sometimes 
come across a scaffolding, it is only 
for rebuilding, and not painting 
purposes ; and you can insist that 
the odour of lime and plaster is 
infinitely refreshing to faculties not 
tampered with, and foolishly viti- 
ated by deep draughts of health- 
giving perfumes from the briny 
main, or luxuriant vegetation of 
upland or copse. 

If you further point out how, by 
staying at home, you have avoided 
the expense, and all the griefs and 
inconveniences, inseparable from 
travel (which, from long experi- 
ence, you have at your fingers’ 
ends), laying due emphasis on 
every salient point in this respect, 
drawing with that graphic power 
of oratory, for which you are so 
celebrated, a picture of your own 
comfort and ease, in sarcastic con- 
trast to all your friends’ discom- 
forts, you will beget, depend on it, 
quite as much attention as he who 
records his perils of flood and field 
in far-off lands. Properly dealt 
with, the account of your visit to 
London in August and September, 
and your description of that de- 
serted capital when there were no 
more than three million inhabitants 
left in it, will startle your listeners 
equally as would your experiences 
of life in Honolulu. Your cynic- 
isms, grumblings, and contemptu- 
ous tones, will amuse and accord 
with the apathetic temper of the 
time far more than any fresh and 
ingenuous story. You will get 
quite a reputation for originality ; 
people will say, ‘What a queer 














Where have you been? 


fellow! ‘What bosh he talks!’ 
Others will describe you as ‘a 
mere affected puppy,’ who assumes 
this indifference to the ‘ wonders 
of the world abroad.’ Outwardly 
they will appear to hold your prin- 
ciples in contempt ; but ninety-nine 
out of a hundred will be inwardly 
convinced of your wisdom, and any 
way your remarks will bespeak that 
attention which is so dear to you. 
In an age when everybody wants 
to talk, and nobody wants to listen, 
when the slightest show of enthusi- 
asm or impulse is considered en- 
tirely gauche, and ‘ not at all the 
thing,’ when even shaking hands is 
going out of fashion, surely the ques- 
tion of ‘ Where have you been ?’ can 
be merely put as a remark appropri- 
ate to the time of year, but not be- 
tokening any more real interest on 
the part of the inquirer than his or- 
dinary greeting of ‘How do youdo?” 

Hence, the more preposterous 
your reply, the greater likelihood 
that interest is excited ; and if you 
can meet the question by a sarcas- 
tically-absurd answer to some such 
effect as that, ‘though living in 
London, you have been there to 
see it,’ you will produce a satisfac- 
tory sensation. Just as with many 
people the great stimulus to read- 
ing is the being able to say they 
have read this and that, so the 
great stimulus to travelling with 
the majority is the being able to 
say that they have been here or 
there; therefore you are only a 
little more a Londoner than the 
rest if this sort of desire is limited 
to your own capital. 

That you are eccentric, is only 
to say that you are an English- 
man ; and if your eccentricity con- 
sists in leading a rather simple life, 
and in not feeling bound to do 
things you don’t like, or can’t af- 
ford, because others do them, you 
may be proud of the designation. 
When you hear people of limited 
means talking and swaggering 
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about travelling, yachting, shoot- 
ing, hunting, climbing mountains, 
and so forth, with the airs of mil- 
lionaires, it is surely a creditable 
and a conspicuous thing to have 
done nothing, seen nothing, and 
to have been nowhere. Ata period 
when the great object of life seems 
to be out-doing your neighbour in 
all things; to appear to be worth 
five thousand a-year when your 
real income is not as many hun- 
dreds; to paint, varnish, veneer, 
and tinsel yourself, your doings, 
and your possessions; to try and 
make honest brick look, by the aid 
of stucco, like stone; to assume 
habits which by birth and educa- 
tion are utterly alien to you; when 
everything you do is ‘ awfully jolly, 
ora ‘ beastly bore ;’ when expletives 
and superlatives are necessary to 
every remark,—there are many ad- 
vantages in being thoroughly sim- 
ple and honest in speech and con- 
duct, many advantages not implied 
in the mere axiom that ‘honesty 
is the best policy.’ Meeting the 
gigantic demon ‘sham’ at every 
turn, having constantly to hob and 
nob with his attendant imps, ‘ pre- 
tence’ and ‘make-believe,’ it will 
be difficult always to steer clear of 
the habit of exaggeration. So long 
as what has been called the ‘ bell- 
wether’ instinct of humanity re- 
mains dominant, we may be sadly 
prone in an age of luxury to de- 
spise the simplicity of a homely 
life ; and when a season arises af- 
fording ample opportunity for a 
little extension of that ‘bow,’ at 
one time the chief weapon of our 
ancestors, it is difficult always man- 
fully to resist pulling it. The ques- 
tion, ‘ Where have you been ?’ offers 
such an opportunity; and he who 
has the courage to meet it with 
the rejoinder ‘ Nowhere !’ deserves 
a gold medal, especially if he can 
follow his answer up with the as- 
surance that he was stationary from 
choice. 
NN 
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PART I. 


‘THEN you can give me no rea- 
son for your objections, father ?’ 

Molly’s voice sounded defiant, 
but her quivering mouth showed 
how much pain I had given her; 
and it is very hard to look at your 
own child, a loving lovely girl of 
seventeen, and feel that you are 
making her unhappy. 

I do not think it is because 
Molly is my own child that I say 
she was lovely at seventeen. Other 
people thought so too. She had 


such arare face: a fair skin a little 
freckled ; dark-brown hair, which 
clustered in boyish fashion over 
her white temples ; black-fringed, 


clear gray eyes—the long fringes 
trembled now as nervously as the 
closely-shut scarlet lips. I knew 
the poor child was trying to keep 
from crying, and I felt an unnatu- 
ral tyrant, sitting there in my easy- 
chair looking at her. It became 
necessary to repeat my objections, 
to save myself from yielding. 

‘I gave you two reasons just 
now, Molly. I think Mr. Wickham 
is too old for you; and also, I want 
to know a little more about him 
before you promise to be his wife.’ 

‘O father! She had been stand- 
ing by the door. I hoped this pain- 
ful interview was over, and she was 
going away quietly; but now she 
came back to my writing-table, and 
pressed her clasped hands on it, as 
if to steady herself. 

‘You know I don’t like young 
men; Mr. Wickham is only forty ; 
you are young still, and you are 
forty-seven; and, father, though 
you have only known him a few 


weeks, remember I saw a good 
deal of him at Brighton ; he and I 
used to spend every morning on 
the beach.’ 

‘ Then where was Mrs. Jackson?’ 
I asked angrily; for my cousin Tom 
Jackson’s wife had assured me, if 
I would trust Molly with her to 
spend a month at Brighton, she 
would never let her go out alone. 

‘Ah, she used to talk to Mr. 
Wickham too. Why, father, I told 
you all this, the first day he called 
here after I came back ; she talked 
to him till she began to read, but 
you know, when once cousin Emma 
gets her head in a book, she is not 
much of a companion to anybody.’ 

‘This is all irrelevant,’ I said. 
‘I must still keep to what I told 
you just now, Molly: I don’t yet 
know enough of Mr. Wickham to 
consent to your marriage with him ; 
and until I do know a little more 
about him, he must not come here, 
my darling.’ 

I looked at her lovingly. But 
when a father takes upon himself 
to thwart his daughter’s affections, 
though his heart may be running 
over with love for her, it is all one; 
he is looked upon as the most un- 
natural tyrant that ever existed—a 
creature taking actual delight in 
promoting the misery of others. 

‘It is very, very hard,’said Molly, 
ignoring the fond look that went 
with my last words. ‘I must know 
best who will make me happy.’ 

There was such a quaver in the 
sweet voice, as she shut the door 
behind her, that I felt sure Molly 
would go straight upstairs to het 
own room, and cry her dear heart 
out; and though I was such an 
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inflexible tyrant, young ladies, I 
leaned back in my chair, and co- 
vered my face with my hands, as 
I thought of my darling’s suffering. 
Molly was all I had of darling 
now. Her mother had been taken 
from me three years before, and I 
had thought that the poor lonely 
girl would be happier at school 
than with such an utterly cast-down 
spiritless wreck as this loss had 
left me; for my wife and I had 
never been separated, and it was 
to me now as if half of myself, half 
of my feelings at least, and all my 
better judgment lay buried in the 
quiet little churchyard at Fulham. 

*O Mary, if I only had you now, 
this would all be easy.’ 

And then it seemed to me, that 
if her mother had lived, this could 
never have happened to Molly. 
My own lost darling would never 
have sat reading novels on the 
beach, while a blooming young 
creature like that talked to a 
stranger. 

‘No,’ I said to myselffirmly. ‘1 
hate prejudice, and I think young 
people should marry for love ; but 
I consider an attachment safest 
when it springs up in a girl’s own 
home; especially when a girl is 
motherless, and has lost the only 
safe confidante in such matters.’ 

Still I was very uncomfortable. 

Tea-time came, and Molly did 
not come down to make it. I grew 
more and more uneasy. I got up, 
and began to walk up and down 
the large old-fashioned room I sat 
in, 

A room you never see in newly- 
built houses ; but a room you will 
often find in the old unfrequented 
parts of London between Islington 
and Gray’s-inn. A square room, 
with a wide, shallow bow-window ; 
the shutters of which were encrust- 
ed with richly-carved woodwork ; 
carving to be found too on wains- 
coting and door-panels and chim- 
ney-piece; the ceiling was also 
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richly decorated. A room that, 
even with scanty furnishing and 
meagre allowance of light, lent far 
more of dignity to our straitened 
means than the small, smart, bran- 
new drawing-room of a suburban 
villa could ever have given. I 
could never tell why—I have rack- 
ed my memory for this link in my 
poor child’s sad story, and I have 
never been able to find it—but as 
I paced up and down my walk, 
bounded by the limits of the Tur- 
key carpet, which did not reach 
nearly as far as the wainscoting, 
I kept on looking at the ceiling. 
It was not very distinct in the light 
given by our lamp in that space ; 
but still the festoons stretching 
from one bunch of flowers to an- 
other kept on attracting my notice 
more and more. 

More and more, till my neck 
ached from the effort of looking 
up at them. I stopped short sud- 
denly, and asked myself sternly, 
how I could let my attention 
wander in this childish fashion, 
when I had to consider so import- 
ant a subject as the happiness of 
my child’s life? And then I tried 
to recall the thought that was in 
my mind when I first began to 
walk up and down. 

Before long it came back; but 
it certainly had no connection with 
the ornamented ceiling, at least so 
it then seemed to me. 

My thought was this: That I 
had not been quite truthful with 
Molly; that the strong motive- 
power of my objection to Mr. Wick- 
ham’s suit was a prejudice against 
the man himself. A prejudice con- 
ceived the instant I saw him, and 
which the favourable after impres- 
sion his manner and conversation 
had produced had utterly failed to 
remove. The strangest part about 
this prejudice was, that it seemed 
to have been in my mind before I 
saw him. It seemed to me as if 
I must have known this man in a 
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dream, or in some previous state 
of existence. 

Molly had not talked about her 
new friend before he presented 
himself; so that I could in no 
way account for my predisposition 
against him. 

Mrs. Jackson had lent him a 
book, and he called at our house 
to return it, having ascertained that 
our cousin was to pay us a visit on 
her way home. 

I thought it unnecessary to ask 
him upstairs when he heard that 
Mrs. Jackson had left us that morn- 
ing; but he came up and made him- 
self very agreeable, and so excited 
my interest by the promised sight 
of a rare etching, that I confess I 
asked him to dine with us the 
next Sunday, and bring his treasure 
with him. 

Afterwards, I imagine, he must 
have called almost daily in my ab- 
sence ; but of this I heard nothing 
in detail; once or twice Molly 
said: ‘O father, Mr. Wickham 
called, and asked to see you ;’ but 
I took no heed. I quite accepted 
the fact, that I was the object 
of his visits, and although, when 
Molly repeated it this evening, I 
recollected that she had spoken of 
meeting Mr.Wickham on the beach, 
still it would never have occurred 
to me, that a plain middle-aged 
man, who seemed to me older than 
myself, could have any attractions 
likely to win my beautiful child. 

The shock this evening, when 
she came to me, and said that she 
had promised Mr. Wickham to ask 
my permission to become his wife, 
had been over-powering. The 
whole affair seemed to me so sly. 

‘ How dare he think of a girl like 
my Molly?’ I had said to myself; 
and I said it again as I stood still 
in the middle of the room, trying 
to connect my thoughts together. 

I had stood still just beside a 
large easel. I have not said before 
that I am an artist, because it mat- 
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ters little to the story I have to 
tell ; but the room was full of easels, 
folios, and half-finished pictures 
and sketches. On the easel beside 
which I now stood was a sketch- 
book, kept open by a mahl-stick. 
Molly had been sketching from a 
cast of a pair of hands, hardly to 
be seen now in the dim light on 
the opposite wall; but I was not 
looking at her bold yet careful 
drawing. This easel was near 
enough to my lamp for me to see 
a sentence written over and over 
again on the other side of the page 
—Richard Robert Wickham—and 
then, as if the initials pleased her, 
R. R. W. in varied monograms. 

I started as if some one had 
come suddenly on me, and then 
instinctively I looked up at the 
ceiling ; a chaos of places and 
persons was surging up into my 
brain so confusedly, that I could 
not attain to any distinctness of 
vision. 

I went back to my table, sat 
down in my chair, and again I 
covered my face with my hands. 
This time I was trying to face my 
thoughts, not to shirk them. 

R. R. W. I had seen these 
initials. Yes, often and often— 
but where? I tried to see the 
letters in my mind, and then, hold- 
ing them fixed there, to force Me- 
mory to picture where she had 
seen them. By degrees, slowly, 
painfully, my vision grew clearer. 
I saw the R. R. W. distinctly; no 
longer on the blank leaf of Molly’s 
sketch-book, but in the corner of 
large folio sheets of paper; and 
then, as suddenly as the furling of 
a sail—the unveiling of the moon 
by a wind-driven cloud—came out 
into distinctness the mystery that 
had been labouring in my brain. 

I unclasped my hands, and look- 
ed up at the ceiling. Yes; I un- 
derstood it all now. Years ago, 
as a lad, I had been pupil to an 
architect, and drawing after draw- 
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ing of ornaments of various kinds 
had come under my notice, always 
with this R.R.W. in the corner. 

But what had this to do with 
Mr. Wickham? There might be 
dozens of men with the same ini- 
tials. Had I ever seen the artist 
whose designs had so clung to my 
recollection ? 

This time I was not so long in 
groping among the dark corners 
of the past ; for it is a curious fact 
that when once the mind is thus 
forced out of the present life, it 
will travel along unaided. 

I saw a cosy dining-room, with 
a blazing fire, and the glow of 
crimson curtains on the face of my 
host portly Mr. Attwood the ar- 
chitect, who sat opposite to me on 
the other side of the hearthrug ; 
and it seemed to me I could see a 
trim-looking parlour-maid ushering 
in a middle-sized slim youth with 
light hair and whiskers—his name 
I could not remember, but he was 
the designer of the ceilings and in 
the employ of Messrs. Popton the 
builders. I remembered that he 
sat with his face in shadow, only 
every now and then a flicker in 
the fire had given me a clearer 
glimpse of him. He stayed about 
a quarter of an hour, and seemed 
glad to get away. Could this 
have been Mr. Wickham, — this 
thin, pale, timid youth—the well- 
dressed and well-to-do man who 
had dined with us that Sunday ? 
And yet once in the afternoon 
there had come over him a timid, 
ill-assured manner, which, now I re- 
membered it, likened him strange- 
ly to Mr. Attwood’s visitor. And 
—yes, this seemed to make con- 
jecture certain.—The timid manner 
had come to Mr. Wickham when 
I asked him if he had ever taken 
up art practically, as he seemed to 
be so fond of collecting it. He 
had avoided answering my ques- 
tion. 

‘If old Attwood was alive, I 
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could make inquiry of him,’ I said; 
and then I felt provoked that he 
and both the brothers Popton had 
died years ago. I had no clue to 
the R.R.W. of my younger days. 


PART II, 


NEXT morning Molly sent me a 
message. Her head ached so badly 
that she hoped I would excuse her, 
and send her up some tea. 

I felt very sorry not to see her, 
especially as I was going to make 
a sketch near St. Paul’s, a back- 
ground for my new picture, and I 
had determined not to come home 
as usual to our early dinner. 

*I wish I had told her I should 
not be home,’ I thought ; ‘ she may 
fancy I am displeased with her 
about this unfortunate business. 
Poor dear child ! if I had not sent 
her to school, she would have 
learned to know her poor old 
father better.’ 

My sketch was very trouble- 
some ; and when I at last thought 
about dinner, I found it was past 
three o'clock. 

‘No wonder I’m hungry; it is 
fortunate,’ I said, ‘ Molly was not 
to wait, poor darling.’ 

I was close to St. Paul’s-church- 
yard, and I went into a pastry- 
cook’s, a place I had often lunched 
in when I was at Attwood’s, and 
ordered a basin of soup. 

I ordered soup, thinking there 
could be no delay in getting it, 
but I was mistaken. 

I had seated myself at one of 
the small marble tables in the 
dingy parlour behind the shop. 
There was no one there but my- 
self, and I rapped my glass impa- 
tiently with the blade of my knife. 

‘Yes, sir,’ said the waiter, just 
putting in his head from a side 
door—he was a short bald-headed 
man, with red hair and an ineffable 
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smile ; a man, you felt sure, would 
only go the pace he chose—‘ di- 
rectly, sir!’ and he vanished. 

I felt exasperated—half-inclined 
to go away at once. Just at this 
moment two men came into the 
shop, gave their orders at the coun- 
ter, and then seated themselves at 
the table next mine ; but as they 
had their backs towards me, and 
the light carne dimly through the 
dirty cobwebbed window, I could 
not see their faces. 

They began to talk, at first 
about China. One of them had 
lately returned from Shang- Hai. 
Something in the tone of this man’s 
voice struck meas familiar. I could 
not identify it, but it linked itself 
with the crowd of long-buried me- 
mories that had been revived last 
night by the sight of Mr. Wick- 
ham’s initials. 

Just then the waiter came with 
my soup. 

‘Are those chops coming?’ said 
the Shang-Hai man. I tried to get 
a look at him as he spoke, but his 
face was smothered in a huge 
brown beard. 

‘I say, Tom,’ his companion said, 
‘did you ever come across Dicky- 
bird in Australia ?’ 

‘Hush! said the other, but he 
scarcely lowered his voice ; ‘he’s 
back again here—up in the world 
again, and doing well.’ 

‘You don’t mean that? Why, 
I’ve been in England ever since, 
and I’ve heard nothing about him.’ 

‘Well then, Fred, if you walk 
up and down Mincing-lane for an 
hour to-morrow morning before 
you return to the bosom of your 
family at Reading, you'll most 
likely meet Mr. Richard Robert 
Wickham, tea-broker, coming out 
of his own office.’ 

Fred whistled. ‘He has a 
nerve, and no mistake. I’ve heard 
that these things happen in Aus- 
tralia; but I didn’t think a man 
could get fourteen years, and then 
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come back and hold up his head 
in old England again, just as if no- 
thing had happened.’ 

‘Well, and why not? I believe 
he had a scamp ofa father, who 
taught him no good. Forgery’s an 
ugly thing ; but still I believe it to 
be one of those crimes a man may 
commit in a moment of sudden 
temptation, and repent of ever 
after. I always thought the Pop- 
tons hard in prosecuting the case. 
No, I can’t see why poor Dicky- 
bird should not have a chance of 
dying honest. He's getting on in 
life now.’ 

‘Well,’ said Fred, ‘you can 
do as you please, but I couldn't 
have anything to say to Wickham 
if I were to meet him a hundred 
times.’ 

I pushed away my soup ; it was 
as much as I could do not to groan 
aloud. 

It was impossible to stay there 
any longer. What evil chance had 
led me, on that special day, into 
that pastrycook’s ? 

I went up to the counter, paid 
for what I had had, and went back 
to my sketch. 

But not to draw. I knew all 
power had left me. My head 
seemed to be going round and 
round, as I made the best of my 
way back to Doughty-street. 

Of course I remembered the 
forgery on Poptons’, but even now 
I could not distinctly recall the 
names of those who had been tried 
and convicted for having com- 
mitted it. I knew there had been 
three or four concerned. Once or 
twice, as I walked home, I told 
myself it was impossible that 
the lover of my child was a re- 
turned convict. I tried to look at 
the case as the Shang-Hai man 
had looked at it; but his friend’s 
words had more weight. I felt 
that the other notion was over- 
strained and quixotic. 

I had some hope that Molly 
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might have gone out to take a 
walk ; but when I opened the door, 
there she stood in the middle of 
the painting-room, before the open 
sketch-book. 

For a moment I felt choked; 
but the sight of her sweet inno- 
cent beauty hardened me yet more 
against Wickham. 

‘I will not give him a creature 
like that to drag down to disgrace,’ 
I said firmly. 

Molly came up to me timidly, 
and held up her face to be kissed. 

It seemed to me as if I could 
not tell her what I had heard ; but 
she left me no power of silence. 

‘Father,’—she grew crimson 
while she spoke,—‘ Mr. Wickham 
has been here, and he says he is 
coming again this evening to ex- 
plain matters to you ‘ 

Poor dear Molly! I saw in 
her cowering figure and whitening 
face how angry I was. I don’t 
know what I had said ; my words 
had burst from me like a tempest. 

But she only shrank away for a 
moment ; then, like a true woman, 
she rallied to defend her lover. 

‘Father, you may not like Mr. 
Wickham, but you have no right 
to call him a scoundrel.’ 

‘Silence ! I said. 

Molly and I stood just by the 
easel where I had stood last night. 
She did not cry ; anger flashed out 
of her beautiful eyes—anger, and 
a sort of wondering contempt for 
my blind prejudice. 

I felt that I must tell her the 
truth at once ; but I did not look 
at her while I told it. 

‘And how do you know it is 
the same person ?’ her voice rang 
out, in triumphant scorn ; ‘ how do 
you know those men were speak- 
ing the truth? Father, I can't be- 
lieve it is you telling me all this. 
Why did you not turn round on 
the men, and dare them to prove 
what they were chattering about ? 
She turned away impetuously, and 
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walked up and down the room as 
fast as she could. 

Presently she came back to me, 
her breath coming in quick short 
pants between her words. 

‘And if it is true, do you think 
I shall leave off loving him? What! 
when he is trying to do what is 
right and just, shall I desert him? 
I shall only cling to him more 
closely—only strive to show him 
that at least one heart believes him 
true and honourable ; but I don’t 
believe this story.’ 

I confess that her passion fright- 
ened me. I had seen her self- 
willed, but not often; she had been 
such a gentle, yielding girl. How 
ever was I to convince her of the 
truth of my story? 

It seemed to me, that if its truth 
were once made irresistible, a pure 
innocent creature like Molly must 
shrink from the contamination of 
such a marriage. I was determin- 
ed she should give up Mr. Wick- 
ham; but I wanted her to do this 
willingly. 

‘If Mr. Wickham confesses to 
this when I see him to-night, will 
you be convinced then? I said 
gravely. 

‘ Not unless he tells me so him- 
self; and she went out of the room, 
as if she were afraid to trust her 
own self-control. 

Mr. Wickham came. I told him 
my story. At first he hesitated ; but 
when he saw that I remembered 
him, he confessed the whole matter. 

He pleaded very strongly against 
my judgment; he said he did not 
believe any one but the man I had 
heard called Tom would have re- 
cognised him ; he, it seems, had 
been clerk to Mr. Attwood at the 
time of the forgery. Wickham ex- 
plained his prospects to me, and 
offered to make a settlement on 
Molly ; but I could not yield. 
The man spoke fair enough ; but 
there was a furtive expression in his 
eyes that strengthened my dislike. 
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I called Molly downstairs ; he 
turned pale when she fixed her 
clear candid eyes on his; but at 
my request he confirmed the tale 
I had told her. 

She shivered slightly, and then 
she put her hand in his. 

‘ Bear witness, father, that I love 
him better than ever, and that I 
will not marry any one else.’ 

He took her in his arms, and 
kissed her before I could interfere. 
An instant before I had felt sorry for 
him, but this sight stirred my anger. 

‘ Molly, go upstairs,’ I said, as 
quietly asI could. Assoonas she 
was gone, I turned to Wickham. 

‘You had no right to touch my 
child. I had just told you, that I 
will never give her to you. I feel 
sorry for your position; but I do 
not consider that a man who was 
striving earnestly to regain an hon- 
est name would have acted as you 
must have acted in your acquaint- 
ance with my daughter. Now 
understand distinctly, you must 
not come here; you must not 
write to Molly, nor must you at- 
tempt to meet her. Ifyou do any 
of these things, I tell you frankly, 
that I shall not feel bound to keep 
your secret.’ 

He looked at me for a moment, 
a keen glance from under his light 
eyelashes that seemed to be prob- 
ing my nature. 

‘I will trust you, Mr. Morton,’ 
he said ; ‘and you may rely on me. 
Good-evening.’ 





PART III. 


Mo Ly fell ill: so pale and weak 
that my heart ached for the sorrow 
that I knew she was suffering. I 
sent for our doctor; but he only 
advised change ofair. Mrs. Jack- 
son wrote, and asked her down to 
Bath ; but I was not going to trust 
cousin Emma again with my pre- 
cious child. When I thought how 
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bright and blooming she had been 
before that luckless visit to Brigh- 
ton, I deplored my own folly. 

‘She shall never leave me again,’ 
I said, and though I could ill afford 
the expense, I took Molly down to 
Hastings. 

But she only grew sadder and 
quieter ; and I felt my own spirits 
sinking rapidly. I could sketch 
out of doors; but in the small 
cramped lodging I had none of 
the resources I found at home. 

So sometimes the day passed 
with only the interchange of a few 
sentences. 

One morning I came down to 
breakfast earlier than usual. I had 
resolved on going home; perhaps 
the change back to London might 
develop in Molly the benefit she 
had derived from the sea-air. 

I met her coming upstairs; she 
had been out walking, and there 
was a fresh bloom on her cheeks 
I had not seen for weeks. 

‘Good-morning, darling. What 
do you think about going home 
to-morrow ?” 

She looked animated, excited 
even. 

‘O father, not to-morrow ; I am 
just beginning to like Hastings.’ 

I was so glad to see this change 
in her, so thankful to hear her say 
she liked anything, that I yielded 
at once. 

‘Then you shall stay here, dar- 
ling.” I bent down and kissed 
her; but Molly did not fling her 
arms round my neck, and thank 
me as she would have thanked me 
a year ago. 

I could not feel angry with her ; 
ifI suffered in the loss of her affec- 
tion, was not she suffering also? 
Just then I disliked Wickham more 
intensely than ever. 

That afternoon we took a walk 
along the cliffs. Molly was quite 
in spirits, pointing out to me the 
sea-gulls as they flew slowly to- 
wards us, bringing the twilight 
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along with them. It was a beau- 
tiful evening; and when the sun 
had disappeared, the after-glow 
had a singular radiance. I can 
never forget the walk home; we 
were both very silent, but Molly 
crept up to me, and nestled her 
hand into my arm. Ah, me! just 
as her mother always did. 

As I went to sleep that night, I 
told myself it was only a question 
of time ; Molly would forget Wick- 
ham, and be her own sunny self 
again. 

The next morning brought a 
telegram. I had to start at once 
for London on business of too pro- 
fitable a nature to be neglected. 

‘You will follow me later in the 
day,’ I said. 

*O, may I not stay here till 
the end of our week?’ she said. 
‘I want to stay a little longer.’ 

I was surprised ; but I reflected 
that as this was Thursday, I could 
come down again on Saturday, and 
return with Molly to London on 
the Monday after. In such lovely 
weather it seemed selfish to take 
her back to hot and smoky London. 

For a moment, just while I said 
good-bye to Molly, I had felt a 
strange unwillingness to leave her; 
but this passed away, and on Satur- 
day I started early, with a bagful 
of new magazines for my darling. 

You have guessed already what 
I am going to tell. When I reach- 
ed our lodging, Molly was there 
no longer; she had gone out that 
morning for her walk as usual, but 
she had left in my bedroom a letter 
for me. 

She had married Wickham the 
day before. 

There is not much more to tell. 
At first, though I was almost broken- 
hearted, I affected sternness, and 
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said I would not see Molly. But I 
could not hold out long ; and one 
day, when she crept softly into my 
painting-room, and begged me to 
forgive her, made us good friends 
again. After all, she had acted 
like a noble-hearted woman. But 
I never could forgive Wickham, 
though I tried to be kind to him. 

The end came soon enough. A 
whisper, at first not credited, then 
disputed, and finally noised abroad, 
destroyed my son-in-law’s credit, 
and made the story of his youth 
the theme of public talk. 

He tried to face it, to live it 
down ; but he could not. For a 
time, Molly held her head up 
proudly, and seemed unmoved by 
the avoidance of her friends and 
the change in her husband's posi- 
tion; she seemed to cling yet more 
to him in the face of his disgrace. 
But the blow told inwardly. When 
she found that her husband gave 
up the hope of conquering public 
opinion in England, her courage 
sank. ‘If he would only brave 
it,’ she said one day ; but this was 
all. She made no complaint: but 
the light faded from her eyes, and 
she grew weaker daily. 

‘God bless you, father,’ she said, 
the day they sailed for Melbourne. 
* You deserved a better child.’ 

It seems to me often that I hear 
those words, spoken in the sweet 
gentle voice, that I see the wistful 
yearning look on my Molly’s face. 
My Molly! whom I can never see 
here again so long as Wickham 
lives, and I dare not wish for my 
darling’s sorrow. She says her 
husband is good to her; and I try 
to be content; but spite of her 
self-devotion, it seems to me that 
something is wanting in her life 
over the sea. 
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No. IX. 


MISS SMEDLEY AND MR. STORY. 


THE question why the stage-drama 
should be as degraded as it now is 
in this country, is one rather of 
minute ethics than of zsthetics— 
the answer resting not in the inca- 
pacity of authors, but in the dege- 
nerate tastes of audiences. The 
same prevailing state of mind which 
has supported a vast deal of litera- 
ture we may class as low rather 
than as light, has called for a low- 
pitched sensationalism combined 
with a puerile realism in stage 
representations ; and the class of 
people who form the bulk of con- 


temporary theatre - audiences are 
not such as care to have their minds 
lifted out of the restless stupor of 
soaking in what is uniformly base 
from an esthetic point of view. 


Consequently, new legitimate 
plays have not of late years been 
attempted for the British stage— 
or, if they have, they have failed ; 
and dramatic talent has beenturned 
rather towards subjects quite unfit 
to offer to a British audience now- 
adays, these subjects being treated 
in a way which would insure the 
contempt of such audience. 

The question whether a higher 
tone of drama than we now witness 
might not be introduced with per- 
manent advantage—whether the 
taste might not be led a step or 
two by an infusion of soundness in 
a light fabric—is grave and hard 
to answer. 

In the volume of poems* put forth 
last year by Miss Smedley, the chief 


* London: Strahan and Co. 


piece is a play—Zady Grace ; and 
if such a result as that referred to 
were to be attained, it is perhaps 
in such plays as Lady Grace that 
we might seek a model ; though, to 
speak truth, it may be feared that 
the tone of this work is far too 
noble, the dashes of poetic thought 
and comeliness of diction far too 
frequent and refined, to leave much 
hope of such a result from placing 
that play, or other such plays, on 
the stage. 

Yet here are excellent adaptabi- 
lities for stage-work of to-day. The 
subject is one of modern ‘high 
life” the acts are five, the scenes 
of a rapid enough variety, the in- 
terest thoroughly sustained through- 
out, and the lighter dialogue bril- 
liant and often amusing. Certainly 
we cannot taunt Miss Smedley with 
having woven into the web of her 
work any sufficiency of sensational- 
ism and vulgar realism to meet the 
grim demand for false emotion and 
real ‘properties; for indeed here 
her play would utterly fail ; yet she 
has bestowed considerable care on 
the rendering ofeverything perfectly 
perspicuous, so that the bent of the 
action would never for a moment 
need elucidative comment or pause 
of reflection. The speeches and 
dialogues, taken in detail, are as 
free from involution as the larger 
outlines; and yet the speech is 
never vapid nor trivial, any more 
than the set of the main current is 
ever faltering or obscure. 

From a literary point of view the 
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author is no more to be passed by 
with the daily crowd of poetasters 
and playwrights than from a his- 
trionic point of view. The mate- 
rials of the drama Zady Grace are 
equally well selected in whichever 
light we regard them. Lady Grace 
Aumerle, a rich young widow, 
whose husband has had rather her 
reverence than the full current of 
the love of a rich nature, finds her- 
self surrounded by suitors, none of 
whom she affects, and in sore want 
of some object to spend her love 
upon: she makes overtures to an 
orphan nephew and niece to be- 
come her adopted children, and 
then tries to win from them a frank- 
ness of affection. which has been 
put beyond their power to yield 
by small corruptions of the world, 
in which they have grown to young 
man and approximate young wo- 
man. Down the footway of failure 
after failure to make these young 
people love her and trust her with 
openness, the lady glides step by 
step to a state of mind bordering 
on despair of finding a noble use 
for her life; and when at last she 
gets her niece out of a foolish 
scrape at the expense of her own 
good name, she is on the point of 
joining a ‘sisterhood of mercy.’ 
But in the mean time a real affec- 
tion has been growing in her heart 
towards a young lawyer, Cranston, 
intrusted with her affairs, and who 
has loved her years before her mar- 
riage, though she does not recog- 
nise in the lawyer a boy with whom, 
under a different name, she played 
as a girl. Cranston hesitates to woo 
the Lady Grace ; not on the mean 
ground that she is above him in 
rank, but because he has in his pos- 
session a sealed codicil to her hus- 
band’s will, under which it is willed 
that, if she marry again, the half of 
her fortune should go to her niece 
and nephew, the other halfbeing set- 
tled, not on her, but on her second 
husband ; and also that no commu- 
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nication to this effect be made to 
the lady unless she be married 
again—a delicate and almost in- 
surmountable obstacle to an offer 
of marriage from a man of noble 
character such as Cranston is paint- 
ed. In her desperation she holds 
friendly counsel with this Cranston ; 
and the position in which he is thus 
placed is sustained by him with an 
ability and self-control productive 
of some fine passages of speech. 
In discussing her disappointment 
with her young relatives he trenches 
with great finesse on the subject 
next his heart. ‘A crown is in 
your reach,’ he says; and again: 
‘Your life lies out before you like a 
field 
Wherein you have but paced a little 
way ; 
What matter if you stumbled ? Stand 
upright, 
Pass by the grave where you have 
wept enough, 
it, and leave your 
thoughts upon it, 
Your faithful memories, your gra- 
cious flowers ; 
But not your hopes, but not your 
living self ! 
Go on to better joys.’ 


Pass tender 


And when the lady doubts the 
possibility of following such happy 
counsel, he urges her to seek a ha- 
ven in love, to elect a companion 
from among the men around her: 


‘Choose nobly—choose at once! 

Your equal, lest men scorn you in 
your choice ; 

Your master, lest you scorn yourself 
in him ; 

Your slave,—but that is sure. 
having chosen, 

Make love the centre of your days, 
and leave 

All else upon the verge.’ 


And, 


So successfully does he veil his 
heart’s meaning in the phrases thus 
beautifully turned by the poet, that 
the lady feels herself shamed by his 
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apparent coldness ; and, failing his 
love, she would have taken his ad- 
vice as far as possible by marrying 
one of her suitors, Lord Lynton, 
but for the fortunate scrape of her 
niece, already referred to, which, in 
robbing her ofher good name, with- 
draws Lord Lynton from the com- 
petition, and leaves the field again 
open for Cranston. 

When the lady, unwitting of her 
husband’s tender care for her future, 
decides to quit society on finding 
her good fame clouded and her ef- 
forts to gain her niece and nephew 
frustrated, she instructs Cranston 
to prepare a deed making over her 
fortune to the young people, with 
the exception of a small annuity 
for her own use; and then it is that 
Cranston dares to speak, and Lady 
Grace to own the strange attrac- 
tion she has felt for him, and in- 
deed to accept him. On learning 
that Cranston is her old playmate, 
she exclaims, 

‘You give me back 
Some of the secret honour that I lost 
When my heart sprang to meet you;’ 


a touch in which we discern a hand 
well schooled to leave no trait of 
the lady’s delicacy of sentiment un- 
developed. 

We cannot pause to dwell upon 
the points of beauty, or of pith and 
epigrammatic force plentiful enough 
in this play, or upon the successful 
sketchiness of the minor characters. 
Without disparagement to the rest 
of the volume, it may be frankly 
said that this piece is far stronger 
than the general run ofits compa- 
nion pieces, and that the dramatic 
method would therefore seem to 
be that in which Miss Smedley ex- 
cels. This opinion is certainly 
strengthened by a consultation of 
Good lords for June last, wherein 
appeared ‘a dramatic sketch’ by 
Miss Smedley, entitled Choice—a 
piece which has attracted marvel- 
lously little attention considering 
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its merits. The choice which gives 
the piece its title is that of a young 
man at Cambridge, who carries all 
before him up to the point of be- 
coming senior wrangler, and whose 
friends are bent on a lustrous poli- 
tical career for him—a career for 
which his genius is eminently fitted, 
by universal consent. He mean- 
while, with one of those hearts so 
rarely met, imbued with a sincere 
religious fire, conceives that he is 
called by God to help to alleviate 
the miseries of the world by action in 
a pastoral course. Under a heavy 
hand this subject must have result- 
ed in a very unpleasing ‘ sketch ;’ 
but under the delicate touch of 
the artist who could produce Zady 
Grace, we should expect, and we 
certainly get, something at once 
refined and touching. The choice is 
excessively well given in two scenes 
—the first between the senior 
wrangler and a crowd of congratu- 
lating friends at Cambridge, and 
the second between the young man 
and his mother, who has just parted 
from friends pledged to put her son 
in the way of making his political 
fortune, and who is full of ambiti- 
ous thoughts, dashed to the ground 
by the revelation of his choice in 
life. 

There is one poem in the volume 
with Zady Grace which shows, in 
a different form, much the same 
calibre of dramatic capacity as is to 
be seen in these strictly dramatic 
pieces. It is amonologue entitled 
A Letter, in which a girl pines aloud 
for her absent lover, and suddenly 
brightens on opening a letter to say 
he is coming back from abroad. 
It is exceedingly well done, and 
full of life and blood ; but it needs 
not be quoted, as it must be well 
known, having been twice printed 
before its present appearance — 
once in Zemple Bar, and more re- 
cently in Good Words. It might 
well be wished that the book con- 
tained more poems of this sort, 
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although the lyrical pieces which 
make up the bulk of the remainder 
are not to be classed with every- 
day verse. In some of a more 
imaginative class a very delicate 
fancy is apparent, and notably in 
two or three designated ‘parables :’ 
one of these, Eremos and Eudae- 
mon, combines a refined intellec- 
tuality with a most moving pathos, 
and is charmingly finished. This 
poem is not suitable for extracts— 
it should be read ; but another par- 
able, Zhe little fair Soul, addresses 
a narrower circle, and we may ven- 
ture to extract a verse or two. The 
reader may sympathise or not with 
the situation—a ‘little fair soul’ 
in ‘ Paradise’ welcoming a brother 
soul outside, and pleading for him ; 
but there can scarcely be two opi- 
nions about the power of pathos 
and niceness of expression in these 
three concluding verses, for ex- 
ample : 


* Up all the shining heights he prayed 

For that poor shadow in the cold ; 

Still came the word, “ Not ours to 
aid ; 

We cannot make the doors un- 


fold.” 


But that poor shadow, still outside, 

Wrung all the sacred air with 
pain, 

And all the souls went up and cried 

Where never cry was heard in 
vain. 


No eye beheld the pitying face, 
The answer none might under- 
stand ; 
But dimly through the silent space 
Was seen the stretching of a 
hand.’ 


The two poems with which the 
volume opens are acute in their 
analysis—the first of ‘a Character,’ 
the second of ‘a Contrast’ of cha- 
racters. When we read in 4 Cha- 
racter of a ‘leader 
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‘ Not vaunting any daily death, 
Because he scorns the thing that 
dies ; 
And not in love with any breath 
That might proclaim him grand 


or wise,’ 


is not an echo stirred in the me- 
mory ?—a faint echo, but still an 
echo? And when we are told that 


‘Such a leader lifts his times 
Out of the limits of the night, 
And, falling grandly while he climbs, 
Falls with his face toward the 
height,’ 


does not the echo take on a greater 
distinctness? If not, try 4 Con- 
trast, which is a better poem than 
A Character, being more extended 
in subject, and more valuable for 
the touches of human nature in it: 
¢ Sometimes a little evil voice 
Speaks, and is silenced bya prayer; 
Sometimes she sees the face of 
care, 
That having wept, she may rejoice. 
She touches sorrow with her hand, 
Taught softly not to shrink nor 
frown, 
But bring her pity bravely down 
To depths she cannot understand.’ 


The echo becomes palpable! These 
verses are all sufficiently like Ten- 
nyson, and yet sufficiently unlike 
—like enough for us to know the 
method studied by a very able 
poet, and unlike enough to leave 
no doubt as to the ability of such 
poet ; unlike enough to stand alone 
on their own merits, and yet like 
enough for purposes of classifica- 
tion. It is only in poets of the 
very highest order that we find a 
special manner of execution that 
is at once thoroughly beautiful and 
utterly original ; and Tennyson has 
worked out such a manner to a 
high pitch of perfection. Unless 
a life be devoted to poetry, it is 
impossible that such a manner can 
be developed ; still there are many 
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writers who have a great deal of 
good thought and sentiment fitter 
to be given out in verse than in 
prose, and who have yet not the 
muscular individuality, or perhaps 
the time, to work out a method. 
To such, a model for style or man- 
ner is indispensable ; and the Lau- 
reate need hardly grudge us the 
amount of sterling poetry which 
has been put into a pleasing form 
by disciples of his technical pro- 
cedures. Miss Smedley in her ly- 
rical pieces is certainly one of the 
best of these; and her poetic 
thought is as individual and ori- 
ginal as her lyric versification at 
its best is Tennysonian. We do 
not look for anything higher than 
this except in the few supreme 
poets of the day; and when we say 
that, besides an excellent drama, 
Miss Smedley has given us several 
very sweet poems of Tennysonian 
character in execution, we conceive 
the praise to be a high one. In 
one of these pieces, called When 
the News about the Trent came, there 
is some of the most perfect finish 
ofthis school. The patriotism in it 
is full without being blatant, and 
the feeling delicate without being 
weak or puny. The luscious twi- 
light of the opening verses is an 
exquisite sample of the translation 
of a real picture to words : 
‘ Faint as a sigh the weary light 
Touches the verge before itdrops; 
The rustle of descending night 
Is felt through all the breathless 
copse. 
A great slow shadow dims the sea, 
And ships come softly through 
its haze, 
Like passing shapes seen doubtfully 
By eyes that ache while sleep de- 
lays.’ 
But more exquisite is the nicety 
with which the patriotic feelings 
aroused amid such a scene by the 
news brought to our shores (news 
of the seizure of Mason and Slidell, 
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the Southern commissioners bound 
for England on board the Trent) 
is pinned to each detail of that 
land which the night is gradually 
absorbing from the poet’s sight— 
as if the writer’s heart were clutch- 
ing at each point in the landscape, 
to pluck it back from the night, 
as a patriotic heart would yearn to 
pluck back the country from the 
threatened night of disgrace by 
foreign insult tamely borne : 


‘ And all our land was thinking war ; 
I too, with powerless hopes and 
hands, 
Watched while each pale deliberate 
star 
Struck this wet purple in the sands ; 


And felt for each red boss of rock, 
Now blackening as the night-time 
grows ; 
Each curve of these cliff-walls that 
lock 


Our precious freedom from our foes ; 


For each small circuit traced by 
foam, 
And marking England to my 
sight, 
Each fringe and fragment of my 
home,— 
I could have wished to die to- 
night.’ 


The poems published last year 
certainly attracted a fair share of 
notice ; but it is remarkable that 
the educated heart and firm hand 
shown here by the author should 
not have sooner taken a hold on 
the public mind. Miss Smedley 
has been putting forth volumes of 
tales for the last fifteen years ; and, 
partly from an utter scorn of any- 
thing approaching sensationalism, 
partly from the want of that sweep 
and freedom shown in Lady Grace, 
these tales have not gained a wide 
audience, though the delicate truth 
and honesty of many of them entitle 
them to full consideration. Even 
a volume of poetry printed in 1863 
has had no fair guerdon of notice, 








though its excellence is unques- 
tionable. This volume is one bear- 
ing the modest title, Ze Story of 
Queen Isabel, and other Verses, by 
M. S.,* and it is acknowledged by 
Miss Smedley in the title-page of 
her last year’s volume. Zhe Story 
of Queen Isabel is a poem of the 
Idyllic School, and it should be 
classed, as regards form and style, 
with the Jdy/s of the King. The 
heroine is Isabella of Angouléme, 
the second wife of King John ; and 
her story is set before us with a 
delicacy of thought and tenderness 
of touch rarely to be met with. 
According to Hume, Xing John 
persuaded the Count of Angouléme 
to steal his daughter away from 
the Count de la Marche, to whom 
she was already married ; but Miss 
Smedley has adopted a version, 
according to which Prince John 
persuades Isabella herself to fly 
with him, while she is betrothed 
to the Count, and living under his 
roof according to old custom. The 
poem gives an admirable portrait 
of that despicable person King 
John, and a fine sketch of the 
death of Richard; and the con- 
tents of the volume are altogether 
so good as to render the other 
collection very incomplete without 
this as a companion. 


In coupling the name of Mr. 
Story with that of Miss Smedley, 
we have been led rather by an 
antithesis of classification than by 
similarity in any one respect be- 
tween the works of the two poets. 
Miss Smedley, as we have seen, 
has been long before the public in 
an unpoetic capacity ; but no work 
of hers has before excited general 
interest ; whereas Mr. Story, in his 

toba di Roma, furnished a work of 
prose which is still a great deal 
read, and may be regarded as 
standard, while his productions in 
sculpture are too well known and 


* London: Bell and Daldy, 
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too highly meritorious to need men- 


tion here. But in poetry both au- 
thors are more or less disciples— 
disciples not of the same master, 
but of two masters as diametrically 
opposed almost as Mr. Martin Tup- 
per and Monsieur Baudelaire. One 
we have already named : the other 
is Browning, who, though not as 
popular as Tennyson, has done 
quite as much towards revivifying 
English poetry as the Laureate has 
accomplished. Browning has been 
studied closely by nearly all the 
poets of the younger generation, 
and shadows of his genius may be 
found by a discerning eye in a long 
range of volumes; but none have 
so thoroughly assimilated his me- 
thod as Mr. Story has, and none 
have produced poems of such ster- 
ling merit as Mr. Story’s, modelled 
on the plan followed in the bulk 
of Browning’s most notable works. 
It is not only that Browning’s mode 
of treating a situation has been 
skilfully and intelligently adopted 
by the sculptor, with attention to 
the distribution of a poem’s parts 
even ; but the situations selected 
by Mr. Story are often of the order 
which Browning so much affects. 
While Miss Smedley seeks out ma- 
terial for her genial and delicate 
verse in situations and subjects of 
a decidedly popular style, Mr. Story 
follows his great prototype into 
quaint and unexplored regions of 
the human heart and mind, and 
shows a special love for those sub- 
jects which address the sympathies 
of the artist-class and the lovers of 
subtle intellectuality generally, and 
even betrays at times an aptitude 
and relish for grotesque in poetry, 
analogous in kind, though differ- 
ent in degree of execution, to that 
found in Browning’s works. ‘Thus, 
while Miss Smedley, without losing 
sight of the fact that man is an 
intellectual being, addresses the 
emotional nature in particular, Mr. 
Story, even in dealing with emo- 
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tional subjects, makes an appeal 
which, by virtue of method or mat- 
ter, usually addresses in particular 
the intellectual side of the mind. 
A further and more technical an- 
tithesis between these two poets 
lies in the fact that, while one has 
made a praiseworthy and successful 
attempt to produce a drama on the 
right model for stage purposes, the 
other, ignoring the stage, has largely 
adopted a form of dramatic writing 
perfected in our own time, wherein 
the only stage is the mind, and 
wherein action and discussion, time 
and place, are all spoken or im- 
plied by one mouth for each work, 
viz. the dramatic monologue form. 
One of these monologues of Mr. 
Story’s, A Primitive Christian at 
Rome, published first in the old 
series of the Fortnightly R.view,and 
now reprinted in Mr. Story’s col- 
lected poems, the Graffiti a’ /talia,* 
bears traces here and there of a 
much less practised hand than is 
shown in many of the author’s 
pieces. But the outlines of the 
form, as well as the matter em- 
bodied, are excellent: it is in the 
texture of the verse that one feels 
at times a deficiency bordering 
on flabbiness; but as a whole 
the poem is a very estimable con- 
tribution to that class of literary 
art. The ‘ primitive Christian,’ ad- 
dressing a fellow-Christian, adduces 
and discusses the four most ob- 
vious kinds of objection brought 
by the pagan majority against the 
new faith. The discussion is well 
sustained, and not immoderately 
lengthy, though there is not that 
weight in every line which a su- 
preme poem of the same order 
would carry. Of the four classes of 
objectors—represented by Lucius, 
Caius, Decimus, and Marcus—the 
first three are not hard to dispose 
of; and Mr. Story obtains an ar- 
tistic climax by saving the hardest 
for the last, and forcing the Chris- 
* London: Blackwood and Sons, 1868. 
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tian to fall back for support on the 
quickening eloquence of Paul the 
Apostle. Lucius believes in the 
old pagan myths, and yet, condem- 
ning Christianity on the ground 
of its incredible absurdity, con- 
demns also those myths; Caius 
disbelieves the myths, but holds 
that the pagan system is expedient, 
and that all revelations are alike 
‘from God, from all the Gods ; 
Decimus, a candidate for the office 
of Tribune, cares not whether the 
old faith or the new be truth, but 
professes the old to keep favour 
with the crowd; and Marcus the 
augur, stolidly faithful and fanati- 
cally pagan, would fain massacre, 
as impious to the Gods, all profess- 
ing Christians. The positions of 
the first three Mr. Story’s Christian 
appraises and casts aside ; but the 
effect of the fourth on his mind is 
weighty, and he almost questions 
whether a faith so earnestly clung to 
may not be right, more especially 
as it was the faith of such men as 
Socrates and Plato. ‘Shall I,’ says 
the Christian, 


‘dare question what such minds 

affirm ? 

“Obey ! obey!” a voice within me 
cries 

(’Tis the old echo of my early faith) ; 

And then, “ Arouse !’’—cries out a 
stronger voice, 

“ Arouse ! shake off this torpor ! Sink 
not down 

In the old creed, easy because ’tis old; 

In the dead faith—so fixed, because 
tis dead.” 

Let us go in and speak with Paul 
again. 

He is so strong, he braces up our faith, 

And stiffens all the sinews of the 
mind.’ 


It is easy to understand this atti- 
tude of mind under the circum- 
stances depicted in the piece—the 
old faith still vital about the con- 
vert, the old temples still devoted 
to the old use, the old incense still 
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smoking up to the fair gods de- 
rived from classic Greece; and 
Mr. Story has taken care to give 
us, with as artistic a manipulation 
of word and thought as this con- 
clusion shows, a passage betraying 
the charm which the sweet tales of 
the Olympian gods still hold over 
the soul of an earnest but not too 
austere follower of the Nazarene. 
Though his heart has been claimed 
for the new creed, and his intellect 
has renounced the errors of the 
old, he confesses that 


* still ’tis sweet to think 

Of Aphrodite rising from the sea, 

The incarnate dream of beauty; of 
the staid, 

Calm dignity of wisdom bodied forth 

In grand Minerva; of the gracious 
oy, 

The charm of nature, Bacchus repre- 
sents 5 

Of Flora, scattering flowers and 
breathing spring ; 

Of all those lovely shapes that lurk- 
ing gleam 

Through Nature’s sunny openings. 
Ah! I know 

Reason rejects them for a higher 
thought, 

And yet, at times, that old sweet faith 
returns 

To tempt me back in its poetic train. 

At times, the one Eternal Father 
seems 

So far away, and this fair world, that 
teemed 

With airy shapes, so void and cold 
and bare.’ 


The poem of this author’s which 
forms the most striking pendant to 
this, and which indeed can scarce- 
ly be thought of apart from this, 
is not in the volume at all; it is 
entitled A Roman Lawyer at Jeru- 
salen—First Century, and appear- 
ed in Blackwood’s Magazine* at 
about the time when Graffiti a’ Jta- 
ia was issued. Perhaps one of the 


* October 1868. 
VOL, V. 
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best known of Browning’s abstruser 
poems is the Epistle of Karshish, 
the Arabian physician, telling his 
‘strange experiences’ of a case of 
mania to a brother physician—the 
case being none other than that of 
Lazarus, whom Karshish has en- 
countered at Bethany, and whose 
tale has assumed a strange interest 
in his mind. This poem has un- 
questionably suggested to Mr. Story 
the idea, carried out in 4A Roman 
Lawyer, of analysing, from a tech- 
nical point of view, the story of 
Judas’s betrayal of Christ. Theman- 
ner of Mr. Story’s lawyer’s analysis 
is of course very distinct from the 
manner of Browning’s physician’s 
scrutiny, but the situations are par- 
allel; and the chances are that, 
had the letter of Karshish not been 
written, the epistle of Marcus the 
lawyer would also never have come 
into being. The Arab physician 
tells the hallucination of Lazarus 
as a pathological prodigy (for, of 
course, he regards as a hallucina- 
tion the belief of Lazarus that 
Christ raised him from the dead) ; 
but at the same time he betrays 
that the doctrine of redemption, 
which he learns from the Jew, has 
taken a great hold on his heart 
and stirred the bases of his belief. 
The Roman lawyer, while discuss- 
ing with a lawyer’s acuteness the 
story of Judas, as told to him by 
Lysias the centurion, confesses to 
his friend, in making a passing allu- 
sion to Paul, a tendency, bred of 
the history he has been learning, 


*to excuse his faith, 
And half admit the Christus he thinks 
God 


Is, at the least, a most mysterious man.’ 


The theory of the betrayal here 
adopted—the De Quincey theory— 
furnishes a sample of that specially 
modern form of humanitarianism, 
the desire to clear the reputation 
of an historical personage who has 
been held in abhorrence from time 

00 
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immemorial. The position taken 
up in regard to Iscariot is analog- 
ous to that adopted by Mr. Lewes 
in writing of Nero and Robespierre ; 
and such a position is perhaps more 
grateful in a work of art than in 
an historical essay. The essay on 
Robespierre gives one the idea of 
a theory enthusiastically embraced 
at starting, but becoming gradually 
less and less dear to the theorist 
as research went on ; but in treat- 
ing a theory poetically there is no 
likelihood, because there is no need, 
of verifying as one writes. The in- 
cidents of a poem, and especially 
of a poem dramatic in principle, 
are set down not as facts, but as 
what are to be regarded as facts 
from the point of view adopted in 
the poem; so that, in treating a 
theory according to which Judas 
Iscariot was a most worthy indivi- 
dual, Mr. Story has not laid him- 
self open to be attacked as one 
who would ‘ whitewash’ the prover- 
bial traitor, but has simply shown, 
in the potent manner of psycholo- 
gical art, that the conduct of the 
personage in question admits of a 
charitable explanation. The Ro- 
man lawyer betrays an inclination 
to believe the account given him 
by Lysias, who figures in the poem 
as an old friend of Judas, and ac- 
cording to whose view the Christ 
was betrayed by one who blundered 
in attempting to do a great thing. 
Lysias believes, in fact, that Judas, 
warmly devoted to his master, and 
fervently convinced of his god- 
head, conceived the idea that if he 
gave Christ into the hands of his 
enemies, a manifestation of the 
master’s godhead must perforce 
take place, to the inevitable con- 
viction of all witnesses ; but that, 
seeing no such manifestation, and 
finding Christ a prisoner and un- 
done, he learned how fearful a mis- 
take he had made, and ‘turned, 
and went and hanged himself.’ 
This position is ably sustained in 
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matter of argument, and there is 
a good deal of fine writing in the 
poem. 

But Mr. Story has what we may 
fairly call a popular side to his 
mind even asa poet. The poem 
we have quoted would be consi- 
dered at least severe in subject 
and style; and one who had met 
with nothing by the same author 
beyond this work might conclude 
that Grafiti a’ Italia was suited 
alone to those who care for what 
is known as dry poetry. This is 
not at all the case; throughout the 
volume are scattered poems of a 
far more genial stamp, and of many 
kinds. That entitled C/eopatra 
scarcely comes near to the work 
in marble on the same subject; 
but it is full of fire and passion, 
and works up to an almost furious 
conclusion that must take even the 
most apathetic reader by storm. 
The Egyptian, lying and longing 
for Antony, dreams of a time, 
‘zeons of thought away,’ when 
she and her lover, in accordance 
with the doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of souls, were two tigers ; and 
after a vivid picture of feline love- 
making and other pursuits, she 
cries out: 


¢ That was a life to live for! 

Not this weak human life, 

With its frivolous bloodless passions, 
Its poor and petty strife ! 

Come to my arms, my hero ! 
The shadows of twilight grow, 

And the tiger’s ancient fierceness 
In my veins begins to flow. 


Come not cringing to sue me ! 
Take me with triumph and power, 
As a warrior storms a fortress ! 
I will not shrink or cower. 
Come as you came in the desert, 
Ere we were women and men, 
When the tiger passions were in us, 
And love as you loved me then ! 


Taken as from modern lips, this 
sort of writing would not of course 
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commend itself highly to a refined 
sense ; but regarded in the light 
wherein it is meant to be seen, as 
a study in antique psychology, it 
is admirable. 

At the end of the volume are 
some very elegant and semi-light 
pieces grouped under the appro- 
priate name of Schersi. The title 
of the following piece, /ersica, 
would seem to have been suggest- 
ed by the meaningless beauty of 
some one of the ‘Persic Sibyls’ 
of the Decadence period which 
abound in Italian galleries : 


‘O Persica, Persica, pale and fair, 

With a ripe blush on your cheek, 

How pretty—how very pretty you 

are, 

Until you begin to speak ! 

As for a heart and soul, my dear, 
You have not enough to sin ; 

Outside so fair, like a peach you are, 
With a stone for a heart within.’ 


A Musical Box is the most suc- 
cessful of these Sc/erzi—combines 
best elegance, lightness, and that 
indispensable quality, truth. The 
piece is spoken of a lady, the dis- 
section of whose character is so 
palpable from verse to verse, that 
no comment is needed in extract- 
ing ; thus: ’ 


‘She’s perfect to whirl with in a 
waltz ; 
And her shoulders show well on 
a soft divan, 
As she lounges at night and spreads 
her silks, 
And plays with her bracelets and 
flirts her fan. 
* * x * 
Her duty this Christian never omits ! 
She makes her calls, and she leaves 
her cards, 
Andenchantsa circle of half-fledged 


wits 

And slim a/tachés and six-foot 
guards, 

* * ~ * 


$*3 


Ts this the thing for amother or wife ? 

Could love ever grow on such 
barren rocks ? 

Is this a companion to take for a 


wife ? 
One might as well marry a musical 
box. 
You exhaust in a day her full ex- 
tent ; 


Tis the same little tinkle of tunes 
always ; 
You must wind her up with a com- 
pliment, 
To be bored with the only airs 
she plays.’ 


It is difficult to say which of 
Mr. Story’s pieces is of the great- 
est merit: Ginevra da Siena shows 
the most invention of plot ; and in 
a group of poems on esthetic sub- 
jects, under the head Medieval, 
there is perhaps the largest amount 
of thinking ; but the poem which, 
in our opinion, best combines 
strength of conception with excel- 
lence of workmanship is /z the 
Ante- Chamber of Monsignore ded 
Fiocco, in the same division —a 
monologue, in which the speaker 
Giacomo shows an admirably acure 
mind of the semi-servile order, and 
a splendid vivacity of speech. 

There is a tale going about— 
told, we believe, in the first place, 
by no worse an authority than Mr. 
Story himself—how that gentleman 
once visited an American phreno- 
logist with a view to taking stock 
of his chances in life according to 
the conformation of his head, and 
how the phrenologist’s account was 
anything but encouraging to a man 
who had the will to quit more pro- 
saic occupations for the sole pursuit 
of art. Mr. Story was told by the 
phrenologist that he, the sculptor 
of the Cleopatra, the writer of Ada 
di Roma, the poet of the Graffiti a’ 
/talia, had no aptitude whatever for 
artistic pursuits, but might perhaps 
achieve a fair success if he chose 
to embrace the ‘light-selling busi- 
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ness’! So much for phrenology as 
practised in America! Had Mr. 
Story been no better an interpreter 
of the motions of his heart and 
mind than the phrenologist was 
of the artist’s cranium, the Libyan 
Sibyl might still have slept in the 
unhewn marble, the Primitive Chris- 
tian might have remained undrawn 


Roses. 


from the suggestions of Rome, and 
the ante-chamber of Monsignore 
del Fiocco might never have un- 
closed to yield us the admirable 
monologue of its inmate Giacomo 
—in fact, Mr. Story might have 
sacrificed all these great things on 
the lowly altar of the ‘ light-selling 
business.’ 


ROSES. 


—_———— 


THE roses, nay I love them not, 
They only bring to me 
Sad thoughts that waken in my 
heart 
A bitter memory. 


I loved her as a man can love 


But once—and even yet, 
Though I have learned how to 
forgive, 
’Tis harder to forget. 


Since then the summer sun has 
shone 
Full oft o’er hill and plain ; 
For me no sun can ever make 
This earth so bright again. 


I’ve seen the roses bloom and 
fade 
Full oft since then, but they 
Will never look the same to me 
Until my dying day. 


The white rose had a purer tint, 
The red a deeper glow, 
They breathed a sweeter perfume 
then— 
Ah me, how long ago! 


I love them not, they but re- 
call 
All that I would forget,— 
A faithless woman whom I loved, 
And whom I must love yet. 


When summer roses die no more, 
When life knows no regret, 

When summer sunshine fades no more, 
Then, then I may forget. 





A BRITISH-BORN SUBECT, 


——>-— 


I HAVE met with few men in my 
time who have attracted more at- 
tention than my old acquaintance 
Bloxham. Nature had stamped 
him with an air of authority that 
impressed the most indifferent. 
There was such a largeness of style 
about him ; suchanimperial breadth 
of demeanour; such a manifesta- 
tion every way of a stupendous in- 
dividualism. I question if society 
was ever distinguished by a person 
who could put on his hat, look at 
his watch, or remind you he was 
in possession of such an organ as 
a nose, with a more elaborate and 
sustained grandeur. The evolu- 
tion of his handkerchief—it could 
scarcely be called a drawing out— 
had a solemnity about it that was 
worthy of a signal for an execution. 
I was particularly struck, however, 
with his mode of handling his chro- 
nometer. There was a dial in his 
forecourt, which he always con- 
sulted after breakfast, and in so 
doing it really seemed as though 
he were calling the solar system to 
account. The uneasy look he gave 
the sun, after a complacent gaze at 
his own timepiece, had all the ap- 
pearance of his saying, ‘ You are 
out again, my friend. I regret very 
much to tell you that you are wrong 
by half a second !’ 

Bloxham was not a very tall fel- 
low—some five feet seven or there- 
abouts ; and, I am constrained to 
say, in addition he was no Apollo 
in point of outline. His dimen- 
sions were rather spherical. His 
was a tenement distinguished by a 
somewhat immoderate amount of 
balcony. Nor was his face exactly 
classical. It was rather pasty, flat, 


and pear-shaped, with a loose 
baggy sort of mouth that was always 
dragged up to a look of emphasis 
by a pair of determined muscles ; 
and large water-bluish eyes, that 
could not boast of the least expres- 
sion, but were very good for star- 
ing. He was also rather bald, and 
the little hair he still possessed he 
combed into a ridge on the top 
of his skull, after the fashion of a 
shark’s fin; while his whiskers, care- 
fully trained to festoon his cheeks 
in the style of tendrils, had all the 
look of being suspended by the 
assistance of a tack. 

My friend, at the time I speak 
of, was comfortably circumstanced. 
His father had been in the glue 
line, and had made a tolerable pro- 
perty, down in one of the Essex 
marshes, where his factory reigned 
in solitude like an old feudal cas- 
tle, maintaining a mysterious isola- 
tion that was rarely broken by the 
eye, though, as an offset, very often 
by an equally acute member beside 
it. Seen by few in the course of 
its existence, it was smelt by half 
the county. It was like the dis- 
tant dear one of a love-letter— 
ever present, if far away. 

He was fortunate also in his es- 
tablishment. He had only a wife 
and daughter to divert his atten- 
tion from himself, and they were 
as good as zinc-reflectors in the 
arrangements of a lighthouse—they 
intensified his centralism. They 
were a pair of devotees, who, Chris- 
tian in belief, but Brahminical in 
practice, had set up a little domes- 
tic Vishnu of their own, in whose 
presence they had been reverently 
withering and stiffening all their 
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lives. He had a comfortable house 
too. It was one of the best at the 
top of the square, built in that tea- 
caddy style of architecture that is 
so popular in suburbs; where you 
have an opening in the centre, and 
a compartment on each side, as if 
for the separate deposit of the green 
leaf and the black, the whole idea 
finding its synthesis in the neces- 
sary conception of a spoon. 

After these details it will be in- 
ferred that my friend Bloxham was 
generally regarded as the chief man 
of our neighbourhood. His in- 
fluence, however, I must add, like 
that of health and proper govern- 
ment, was a something that was 
rather felt than explicitly avowed. 
It was mostly shown in the spon- 
taneous attentions which he at- 
tracted from all quarters. If he 
prepared to cross the High-street, 
the prompt pull-up in mid-gallop 
of the butchers’ carts and ‘busses 
showed how thoroughly they were 
alive to the class of persons they 
had a right to run over. If he re- 
laxed for an hour in our reading- 
room—an unpretending Temple of 
Minerva in a quiet little by-street, 
more umbrageous perhaps than 
odorous, where three morning and 
six weekly papers maintained the 
rights of mind at the modest cost 
of a penny a-day—not a journal 
but seemed held in trust for him, 
and not a seat, however old the 
member, but was ready to be va- 
cated in his behalf. A more de- 
cisive instance of the fact, however, 
was the compliment that was al- 
ways paid him whenever a public 
dinner was projected in our quarter 
—he was invariably made the chair- 
man. 

In England it has been long ob- 
served that no movement can com- 
mence successfully that is not con- 
nected with a dinner. The na- 
tional stomach has been regarded 
in the light of a profound well, with 
its philanthropy and patriotism ly- 


vacuum, 
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ing like fluids at its bottom, which 
were only to be raised to the sur- 
face by dropping solids into the 
I admit the theory of 
the well, but maintain a different 
form of hydraulics. I assert that 
the only instrument to raise the 
fluids is a pump, and that the pump, 
whenever appropriately construct- 
ed, is the chairman. Nowit is not 
too much to affirm that my friend 
Bloxham was such a pump. He 
had acquired that peculiar diction 
which constitutes the eloquence of 
chairmanship. He could command 
that mountainous form of expres- 
sion that gives birth to a mouse of 
meaning—that ever-rolling fold of 
smoke that is pierced with the faint- 
est gleam of flame —that happy 
verbal conjuration by which at an 
early hour of the morning a group 
of patriots or sages can be led to 
think that they are thinking. A 
chief source, however, of his im- 
pressiveness was his strong sense 
of nationality. Bloxham was never 
so much himself as when he re- 
membered on these occasions that 
he had the privilege of being an 
Englishman. England was to him 
a name that suggested something 
more than a mere physical insula- 
rity. She was the venerable high- 
ground to which every right of 
mind or body had successively re- 
treated from the democratic or de- 
spotic flood that had submerged 
the rest of Europe. She had made 
a decoction of civilisation for her 
people’s exclusive use, which other 
nations could scarcely guess at on 
tasting their own sickly dilutions. 
He was even tempted to indulge 
in certain ethnological conceits. 
Blumenbach’s well-known division 
of the human race into five va- 
rieties stretched, in his eyes, into 
six. To the Negro, Mongol, North 
American, Australasian, and Cau- 
casian he boldly added— British ! 
He was not even so much averse 
to the Darwinian theory in respect 
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to species. It was not so import- 
ant.-a point to him that man ori- 
ginated in an oyster, or was de- 
veloped in an ape ;—the vital fact 
to be maintained was that he cul- 
minated in an Englishman ! 

Now it so happened that at this 
period certain events had occurred 
in Europe which rather opportunely 
came to prop-up his opinions. It 
was a time ofrevolution. The ‘ pa- 
ternal governments,’ as they were 
called, had been dealing rather 
harshly with their various millions 
of little children. They had put 
some of them into dark cellars, had 
kept others out of meals, had for- 
gotten to send a lot to school, and 
had whipped and snubbed so many 
generally, that at last the exaspe- 
rated urchins ran into the streets, 
and took to yelling, throwing stones, 
and mobbing gentlemen. It is also 
necessary to say that in so doing 
the unhappy fellows powerfully en- 
listed English sympathy. ‘Their 
cause was asserted in a phrase 
which assumed for several months 
a commanding position on all the 
hoardings. The grandest blacking, 
the cheapest shirts, the largest jour- 
nal, and the smallest man, had to 
divide their several attractions with 
those of the ‘Down-trod Nation- 
alties.’ I am aware there was a 
little haziness as to what the term 
‘down-trod’ really meant. A good 
many, I believe, imagined that a 
whole nation had been suddenly 
ridden over by a charge of heavy 
dragoons. A worthy landlady of 
mine—dear attentive Mrs. Bazy— 
thought it was one of those disasters 
that are brought about by panics. 
She supposed the unfortunate na- 
tionalities had gone to a crowded 
meeting, and got suffocated at a 
back door. Still it was generally 
understood that the poor fellows 
were in the mud, and it was a duty 
to help them out of it ; and accord- 
ingly it was determined that we 
should call an ‘indignation’ meet- 
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ing at the Hall of Free Discussion 
which had been opened in one of 
our railway arches; and just as 
unanimously was it resolved that 
my friend Bloxham should take the 
chair. 

There are events that are as 
good to men as a strong hand is 
found at times in pulling out a 
well-packed drawer ; and the affair 
in question, under cover of its pro- 
posed sympathy with the unhappy 
foreigner, supplied my friend with 
the happiest chance of handling 
his favourite idea. It enabled him 
fully to descant on the enviable 
position of an Englishman—that 
Juan Fernandez of the political 
world, who alone had been per- 
mitted to set his foot upon firm 
land, and survey with proud indif- 
ference the fruitless fury of the 
flood about him ; and it is but the 
merest truth to say he rose to the 
demands of such a theme. Never 
before was he so impressive with 
those initiatory pauses that follow 
the planting of the knuckles on 
the table, and the solemn murmur 
of the term ‘Gentlemen ;’ never so 
copiously argumentative as when, 
with the drag-net of his rhetoric, he 
arrived at the iteration of his three 
hundredth ‘ Now I say,’ and coughed 
up a great conclusion from the 
depth of his soul as well as his 
larynx ; never so witheringly sar- 
castic as when, on putting some 
astounding question that the entire 
staff ofan encyclopzedia would find 
it hard to comprehend, he looked 
round on his bewildered hearers 
with a smile of deep complacency 
and—paused for a reply. The re- 
sult may be surmised. The meet- 
ing was a great success ; but it is 
also necessary to state that the 
meeting was productive of a very 
great surprise. It was at the mo- 
ment of its climax, when, torrent- 
like, it had rolled on to the foamy 
close of its proceedings —when all 
its resolutions had been moved and 
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passed uproariously, and, thanks 
having been voted him, the honour- 
ed Bloxham stood bowing amidst 
a hurricane of sympathy—that a 
burly man, in a fur cap and pilot 
coat and trousers, made a rush up 
the gangway and a clear leap over 
three benches, and almost pulled 
him off the platform as he roared 
out, ‘ Mattie lad, how are you ?” 
My reader who is at all acquaint- 
ed with the history of greatness 
must be tolerably familiar with that 
moral which so often heightens it 
—known as the ‘fly in the pot of 
ointment.’ I think he must have 
remarked that, just in the measure 
men get the ointment, they are 
pretty certain of the fly. This im- 
pressive illustration of the vanity 
of all things was at length the fate 
of my friend Bloxham. ‘The muscu- 
lar phenomenon who now grasped 
him so unceremoniously was an 
old companion and fellow-toiler, 
who carried him back a quarter of 
a century to his old home in the 
town of Barking and his glue-fac- 
tory in the Essex marshes. He 
was a captain in the Yorkshire cat- 
tle trade, and was possessed of a 
jocularity which rendered himabout 
as restless as the best bullock he 
had ever shipped. Out of his little 
round black eyes, set in a red-and- 
blue complexion and a furze of 
wiry hair, a sense of fun and mer- 
riment kept mantling over his vis- 
age, till you almost fancied you 
could skim it. Such a man was 
not exactly the person to indulge 
a taste for ceremony on discover- 
ing an old friend whom he had 
not seen for many years. At the 
same time, it must be owned, that 
for the great man of a neighbour- 
hood, at the moment of his highest 
dignity, to be gripped with as little 
delicacy as an absconded bankrupt 
or a burglar, was no slight trial of 
composure. It was to find a fly 
in his pot of ointment. Indeed, 
the case was worse ; his fly was a 
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mosquito—it was a creature that 
could sting. The Captain knew 
his early history, and, if he chose, 
could make it public. He was one 
of those detested beings who are 
able to remember when a great 
man was a small one. So what 
was to be done? There was no 
ignoring such an acquaintance. 
Bloxham could see but one escape, 
and that was to ask him home to 
dinner; and though, it is true, 
this was an expedient that com- 
pelled him to show the Captain 
the way, he thought of a short cut 
through a back street that would 
somewhat abridge the penalty. 

If my reader will now imagine 
himself one of the party when the 
cloth is removed, he will see the 
ladies near the window pretend- 
ing to fill their mouths with straw- 
berries, whilst widening their eyes 
and ears towards the extraordi- 
nary stranger; the guest himself 
stretched at his length in an easy- 
chair beside the table, and puffing 
his satisfaction from a yard of ta- 
vern-pipe ; whilst opposite sits his 
host, somewhat restored to equa- 
nimity by tender mutton and old 
port, and the pleasure of enlighten- 
ing Captain Ruggets on the great 
objects of the meeting, closing a 
twenty minutes’ address in a tone 
that sonorously supported the im- 
portance of his theme. 

‘You see, Peter,’ he exclaimed, 
‘it is imperative that we should 
speak our minds to Russia and 
Prussia on this occasion. I say, 
we're called upon as Englishmen 
to let them know our honest sen- 
timents. It is your duty and it is 
mine, sir, to warn these foreign de- 
spots how they plant their iron 
heels on the hearts and rights, the 
homes and altars of their long- 
suffering populations.’ 

Augustly sinking back in his 
chair as he delivered this ennobling 
sentiment, a befitting pause ensued, 
during which Peter very deliberately 
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shook the ashes out of his pipe, and 
stretched out his hand for another 
plug of tobacco. 

‘Well, Mattie,’ he replied, ‘I 
don’t say it ain’t right for us to 
speak our minds to Rooshy and 
Prooshy ; though, mark you, there’s 
no use in it, ’twon’t do a bit of 
good. What those fellows want is 
a lick of the head, and not a lot of 
talking to. Still I don’t say it ain’t 
right to do it. All I say is this: 
allowin’ it’s our dooty to speak to 
’em—I don’t see how it’s yourn / 

‘How it’s mine? demanded 
Bloxham. 

‘Yes, if so be we’re bound to 
speak on account of our being Eng- 
lishmen ; because you, you know, 
ain’t English. You were born in 
Ameriky.’ 

‘Born where?’ cried his aston- 
ished spouse. 

‘In Ameriky: didn’t you know 
it, marm ?—Mattie was born in the 
’Nited States, in the town of Penob- 
scot, State of Maine.’ 

There are some discoveries which 
make us wonder why they were 
never made before; there are others 
that equally surprise us how they 
could ever have been made at all 
—they are so entirely out of har- 
mony with any established ideas or 
feelings. To tell the devoted Mrs. 
Bloxham that her husband came 
from America was to convey to her 
about as much conviction as to say 
he came from the moon. It was 
a notion so much beyond her, that 
she abandoned all attempt to reach 
it, and simply turned towards her 
partner with an ejaculatory stare. 
Her spouse, however, at that mo- 
ment, had become mysteriously ab- 
stracted. Raising his optics to the 
ceiling, he sat as mutely and pro- 
foundly contemplative as a Syrian 
ascetic on a pole. It was only 
Ruggets that replied to her. He 
had convicted his friend, as he ima- 
gined, of having practised a little 
deception, and accordingly marked 
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his pleasant sense of it with an ob- 
streperous roar of laughter. 

‘And so you didn’t know it, 
marm ?—didn’t know Mat was a 
Yankee? You've took him, all your 
life, for a reg’lar-born Englishman, 
same as one of us—though you’ve 
been married thirty year? Well, if 
that ain’t a good joke! How you 
and your poor daughter have been 
done by him, to be sure ! 

‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Rug- 
gets,’ now responded the mysteri- 
ous Bloxham, calmly descending 
from his pole, or, as I should say, 
his abstraction, and with a tone 
and look of emphasis that was in- 
tended to settle the discussion,— 
‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Ruggets ; 
they have not been done at all, 
sir ; for what you state is not the 
fact.’ 

‘What's that ? exclaimed his 
friend. ‘Come, come, I say, old 
fellow, that won’t do with me, you 
know. Why, when your father and 
mine went into the glue business 
together, didn’t your’n go out to 
Ameriky to try experiments in pitch 
—as a new adhesive principle — 
and settle in the State of Maine on 
account of the pine-barrens ? and 
didn’t my father go out to jine him, 
taking me along, and mother ?— 
and warn’t you born there a year 
arterwards, at the factory in the 
town ?” 

‘Well, sir? was the calm re- 
joinder. 

‘Well, then,’ roared out Peter, 
‘don’t that make you an Amery- 
kyn?’ 

‘My good Ruggets,’ was the re- 
sponse, the speaker's composure 
breaking into a smile that struggled 
somewhat painfully between com- 
passion and contempt, ‘are you 
so ignorant as not to know that, 
according to the law of nations, it 
does not matter a pin’s-point where 
a man happens to be born? A 
man’s birthright is in his d/00d, sir, 
and not in any spot of land. It 
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is his father gives him his country, 
and not the place his father goes 
to. Why, if that wasn’t the case, 
half our nobility would be foreign- 
ers—would be either French peo- 
ple or Italians; for any day you 
may read in one of the fashionable 
newspapers how my Lady This or 
the Duchess That has lain in at 
Rome or Paris.’ 

This was a new view of the 
matter, which entirely silenced the 
worthy Captain, who sat staring at 
the carpet, and trying to square 
with its broad pattern the informa- 
tion he had received, when a sud- 
den thought restored him to all his 
former animation. 

‘That may be all very true, 
Mattie ; but hold on a bit—hold 
on. If your father was born an 
Englishman, he did not keep so, 
you remember. He got natural- 
ised in Ameriky, in order to hold 
property, as did my old daddy also 
—got made a Yankee citizen ; well, 
you came arter that, you know ; 
you were born a naturalised baby ; 
so if he was made a Yankee, you 
must be Yankee too.’ 

‘Not at all, Ruggets; not at 
all,’ was still the serene rejoinder. 

‘But I say you must be ; and if 
you ask any one as knows about 
it, you'll find I’m in the right.’ 

‘My good fellow,’ responded 
Bloxham, his smile shading into a 
contempt that would have been 
something perfectly awful if it had 
only been appreciated, ‘if I asked 
any one about it, ’twould be simply 
to make them wonder how you 
could talk about a matter of which 
you are so sadly ignorant. I will 
merely put one question to you. 
Do you know anything whatever 
of the British Constitution? If 
you do, you must be aware that 
one of its most sacred principles 
is this: no man can throw off 
his allegiance under three genera- 
tions. Allegiance is to the mind, 
sir, what the tithe is to the land: 
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‘tis an obligation we are born to, 
and find as hard almost to shirk. 
You may change your body every 
seven years, as the scientific peo- 
ple tell us; but you can’t change 
your allegiance ; that’s like some- 
thing in the blood: it takes from 
a father to a great-grandson before 
it can be eradicated. What, on 
earth, then, does it matter what my 
father did in America? Do what 
he would, he was a British subject ; 
and if he was, so am I.’ 

This was a shot ’twixt wind and 
water, to use one of the Captain’s 
own expressions, which fairly sent 
him to the bottom, and brought 
both the discussion and the even- 
ing to a close. 

If my reader will now imagine 
himself at the end of the ensuing 
week, during which our ardent 
suburb had resolved to follow up 
the blow of its indignation meeting 
by giving a dinner to some of the 
exiles whose cause it had espoused, 
and also by again calling on my 
friend Bloxham to preside, he will 
find the latter duly impressed with 
the arduous task that was set be- 
fore him, which, I scarcely need 
remark, was to prepare the great 
speech of the day. This, he fan- 
cied, had a scope of so imperial a 
character, it included every topic 
that could embellish an oration. 
He saw a place in it, of course, 
for our old friend the British lion, 
and not less for those mysterious 
bulwarks of the Anglo-Saxon Con- 
stitution, which he had been all his 
life referring to without exactly un- 
derstanding—the zegis and palla- 
dium. He thought he might even 
venture to adorn it with a classic 
illustration. He had been much 
struck in a speech of Grattan’s with 
the story of Leonidas and his com- 
panions ; and though it is true it 
bore no reference to that of the 
heroes of the dinner, who had 
rather avoided than exemplified 
the great Spartan immolation, still, 
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as the object ofall oratory is to 
accomplish an impressive climax, 
he felt that the Pass of Thermopylz 
would be a very fine thing to sit 
down upon. Accordingly, at the 
close of the week, he had made a 
plunge into the great ravine—had 
got to the bottom of it, in fact— 
and was wondering how he should 
get out again ; when, in striding up 
to his window to obtain a little 
light, he met an uproarious greet- 
ing from the obnoxious lips of 
Ruggets. 

The Captain had parted from 
him with the intention of sailing 
for St. Petersburg ; and, if the truth 
must be confessed, it would not 
have greatly distressed my friend 
if his old companion had been 
transformed into another Flying 
Dutchman, doomed to flit about 
the Skaggerac for the rest of his 
existence. There he stood, how- 
ever, on the pavement, as provok- 
ingly alive as ever, pulling at the 
gate-bell with one hand, as if it 
had been a halyard or a hawser, 
and waving a newspaper in the 
other, in the style of a danger-sig- 
nal on a railway. Requiring no 
invitation to enter, and wholly un- 
conscious of the claims of door- 
mats, he tumbled into the room, 
exclaiming, 

‘Well, Mattie lad! how goes 
it?’ and then, after a brief pause, 
and with a most annoying look of 
triumph, adding, ‘ Well, Mr. British 
Constitution, who’s in the right 
now ?” 

To such a question the invaded 
orator could only reply with a be- 
wildered stare, which was not less- 
ened when the Captain added, 

‘You said you warn’t a Yankee 
citizen, and I said that you was; 
what are you a-mind to lay on it? 
Will you back your words, old fel- 
low ? though, to be sure, it’s hardly 
fair, when here is the whole matter 
set down in black-and-white. Do 
you ever see the morning papers ?” 
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‘The morning papers! echoed 
Bloxham ; ‘do I shave, or eat my 
breakfast, sir ?” 

‘Well, you can’t have seen ’em 
to-day, or you wouldn’t be so com- 
fortable. Look at that, my lad— 
look at that! and so saying, he 
thrust the journal he had brought 
with him into Bloxham’s passive 
hand, his thumblightly pressing one 
of its leading articles. 

It will answer every purpose if I 
briefly state its substance. Refer- 
ring to the meetings which were 
occurring in the metropolis, caused 
by the Continental struggle, it 
charged the refugees who figured 
at them with insubordinate pro- 
ceedings. It defined an alien to 
be either the born subject of a 
foreign power, or its subject who 
had been made such in virtue of be- 
coming naturalised ; showing that 
treaties had entirely destroyed the 
feudal principle of allegiance by 
acknowledging the right of natural- 
isation, and saying it was owing to 
this circumstance we had been led 
to pass an Alien Act, compelling 
refugees in England to report them- 
selves at the Home-office, so that 
in the event of any misconduct 
they might be easily attachable ; 
and then, proceeding to charge the 
foreigners who were now before 
the public with having secretly 
planned in London their attacks 
on foreign thrones, it called upon 
the Government to put the Alien 
Act in force, and to send them out 
of the country at four-and-twenty 
hours’ notice. 

Bloxham read this elaborate ar- 
gument with a due judicial gravity, 
calmly considering it sentence by 
sentence, as he would have done 
the pleading of a counsel ; and hav- 
ing finished, laid it down with the 
same composure he had begun it, 
merely remarking, as he removed 
his spectacles, 

‘Well, Captain Ruggets, and 
what has all this to do with me ? 
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‘To do with you! shouted the 
Captain, his amazement, which had 
been gradually collecting, com- 
ing to a head—‘to do with you, 
indeed ! Why, don’t you see I’m 
right? don’t you see that, after all, 
an Englishman can get naturalised 
if he chooses, when he goes abroad ; 
and if he does, it makes an alien 
on him ? can’t you make out that? 
and if he happens to have children 
arterwards, that makes them aliens 
too? There’s no mistake about it; 
there you’ve got it, chapter and 
verse. But that ain’t the worst on 
it. Ifso be you are an alien, and 
settled down in England, you're 
bound to go to the Home-office 
and register your name and resid- 
ence, so that they may get hold 
on you, supposin’ you misconduct 
yourself. Well, that of course you 
never thought about, believing you 
was an Englishman ; but now you 
know you ain't, I’d advise you to 
go and do it; or ten to one, as this 
fellow tells you, you may get bun- 
dled out of the country at four-and- 
twenty hours’ notice.’ 

A supposition so extraordinary, 
so entirely new to Bloxham, and 
at the same time, I must say, so 
monstrously absurd, he could only 
reply to by such a stare as he would 
have bestowed on any visitor who 
had escaped from Colney Hatch. 
The utmost he could manage in 
the way of words was to murmur 
slowly, after a moment’s pause, 

‘I’m afraid, Captain Ruggets, 
you have contracted the habit of 
drinking—and rather early in the 
day.’ 

*O, then you don’t think there’s 
a chance of it? was the animated 
answer. ‘Can't see it’s atall likely, 
arter the way you’ve been going 
on ?—taking the chair, and making 
speeches for raffygees at public 
meetings, and pitchin’ in to furrin 
Governments with which ours is 
at peace ? 

‘Well, sir! and I had a right to 
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do it—an undoubted right, as an 
Englishman. I exercised one of 
my privileges as a free-born British 
subject.’ 

‘Yes, Mattie—if you are one; 
but that’s just the point. Supposin’ 
you ain’t, and that this fellow is 
right—that you’re just as much an 
alien as the raffygees themselves ? 
Why, don’t you see what comes on 
it? They’re a lot, you know, that’s 
charged with upsettin’ furrin Powers; 
and wouldn’t it follow you’d been 
helpin’ ’em, arter goin’ in for ’em 
so much? Wouldn’t anybody say 
so, if they know’d you was a Yan- 
kee ?” 

Bloxham nowstared at himagain, 
but this time under an idea that, 
equally enlightening and stupefy- 
ing, had never dawned on him be- 
fore. 

‘ Just see the hole you’d get into, 
if Government was to think so. 
Why, mussy on us, man! there’s 
no knowing what they mightn’t do 
to you. Bundlin’ you out of the 
country ain’t the worst on it, by a 
long chalk. They might seize on 
all your property—an alien, you 
know, can’t hold none, unless he’s 
dooly registered—take your house 
and furniture, and every shillin’ 
you've got in the Funds, and con- 
fiscate it to the Crown. Why, I 
don’t know, if they chose to be 
nasty, but they might even take 
your wife and daughter.’ 

The tiniest hole, it is said, in a 
mill-dam is sure to widen into a 
sluice; and, in like manner, let a 
doubt once contrive to dribble in 
through a chink in our convictions, 
and it is wonderful how speedily 
a stream of new ideas will follow. 
My friend Bloxham, whose first re- 
ception of the Captain’s news was 
simply contemptuous, a feeling that 
softened into compassion only by 
a great stretch of forbearance, no 
sooner entertained the vaguest no- 
tion of its possibility, than he began 
to shape a misty vision of a carpet- 
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bag, an attentive policeman, and a 
departing steamer at Southampton. 
He began, in fact, to exhibit an 
incipient state of catalepsy; grow- 
ing as white, and limp, and wavy 
under it as a piece of linen on a 
line. Now the Captain was not a 
bad fellow. He had got vexed at 
his friend’s pomposity, and certain- 
ly thought it would be a good joke 
if he could take him down a peg or 
two; but he had no notion of mak- 
ing him suffer; and now, alarmed 
at his appearance, very vigorously 
summoned the household to come 
to his aid with a glass of brandy. 
Pride, however, in this case, proved 
the readiest of restoratives. The 
rush into the room of the servants 
to witness the weakness of a great 
man roused his powers more effec- 
tually than a gallon of ammonia. 
Ruggets accordingly took his leave, 
treating the whole matter as a jest, 
and promising to call again when 
his ship returned to London. Blox- 
ham’s sense, however, of the jest 
was that he at once sent for a cab, 
and drove off to his solicitors’. 
The firm of Smiles and Good- 
chap, that is to be found not far 
from Holborn, is as well known 
for its worth and honesty as its le- 
gal knowledge and acuteness. My 
friend Bloxham could not possibly 
have had his affairs in better hands. 
Luckily finding the partners with- 
in, he obtained an audience instant- 
ly, and after detailing the facts I 
have stated, he produced the morn- 
ing paper, and called on his ad- 
visers for their reply. Astonished 
necessarily by his disclosure, still 
their opinion was not long delayed. 
The only question they could ask 
themselves was: What was the prac- 
tical evil or disadvantage of his po- 
sition ? He was the son of English 
parents—had passed all his life in 
England—every one took him to 
be an Englishman; and who was to 
know the contrary, unless he him- 
self chose to betray it? Their ad- 
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vice, therefore, was simply that he 
should dismiss his terrors to the 
winds, and give the paper which 
had so much inflamed him to make 
flames in other quarters. This was 
a rational, intelligible, straightfor- 
ward view of the case, that, of 
course, not one in a thousand 
would have seen reason to object 
to; but not so the soul of Bloxham. 
He wanted to know the fact—was 
he an Englishman or not? Was 
the great boast and glory of his 
life, the lofty source and inspira- 
tion of all his sagacity and elo- 
quence, his expanded views as a 
politician, and his electric power 
as an orator, mere delusion and 
imposture, a chimera and a dream; 
or did he still belong to a people 
whose model laws and institutions 
formed the fountain of his excite- 
ment and the instructive staple of 
his talk? These were questions 
which the worthy lawyers could 
not answer on the instant; they 
required to consult authorities, and 
promised a reply in a few days ; 
and that reply, upon reflection, 
he felt assured must be in his fa- 
vour, and its only value would be 
the legal form in which it would 
put an end to doubt. It ended 
doubt, it is true, and almost exist- 
ence into the bargain. It regretted 
much to tell him, that after the full- 
est inquiry into the matter, Smiles 
and Goodchap were obliged to 
adopt the opinion of the journal- 
ist. They considered him an 
American, and, as an indispens- 
able security, they advised that he 
should at once take out letters of 
naturalisation. 

There are’ epochs in all narra- 
tives, when, in virtue of their mo- 
ral—upon the instability of fortune 
or the delusions of ambition—a 
writer may claim the privilege of 
becoming edifying, if dull. I re- 
frain, however, from availing my- 
self of my present golden opportu- 
nity, and shall pass on to observe, 
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that when my bewildered friend 
had sufficiently regained his facul- 
ties to survey his fate with calm- 
ness, the blow, strange to say, 
though overwhelming, was not de- 
cisive. Life survived the terrible 
disaster. Hope sustained its weight 
of ashes, and flickered beneath with 
the belief that the people who had 
been consulted might, after all, be 
in the wrong. They had simply 
given an opinion, and what was 
there in any opinion to render it 
infallible? Before he accepted it 
he was surely bound to test its 
validity by that of others, which 
would either correct it if unsound, 
or establish it if true. He accord- 
ingly learned the names of several 
eminent firms in London, all of 
whom were likely to be authorities 
in such a case as his, and the first 
he resolved to consult, he thought 
might possibly prove sufficient. 
Messrs. Blandy, Bronze, and 
Dibbets, the great parliamentary 
agents, seemed peculiarly qualified 
to speak upon the matter. They 
were accustomed to every objec- 
tion which could keep a man out 
of the franchise, and surely must 
be well aware of what should send 
him out of the country. What 
constituted a gentleman, or even 
a person of respectability, they 
might not be so qualified to say; 
but on the fact of a British subject 
their opinion must be decisive. 
When appealed to, however, they 
also required to consult authorities 
and look into decisions, and their 
answer, if not as speedy, was quite 
as positive as the preceding. Blox- 
ham was unquestionably an Eng- 
lishman! They settled the point 
by referring to an old Act of 
George III., which made every 
man a Briton who could prove he 
had a grandfather, provided only 
that the said grandfather had come 
to life on English soil. Such a 
progenitor might have quitted it 
in any way he pleased, either by 
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the gallows or the colonies; it was 
sufficient if his valuable lungs had 
first expanded in British air. So 
here was a grand revulsion! Blox- 
ham was right then, after all. His 
life was no chimera, no delusion, 
no imposture. He was really what 
he had always called himself—a 
true-born British subject! What 
a load was off his heart! what a 
storm-cloud had passed over him! 
His first impulse, of course, was 
to go down to his solicitors, and 
punish them for all he had suffer- 
ed by an exposure of their ignor- 
ance. A second thought suggested 
that it would intensify the blow if 
he indorsed this high opinion with 
that of the Admiralty attorneys, 
to whom he next meant to apply, 
Messrs. Waif, Stray, and Wapshot, 
whose knowledge of all matters 
connected with international law 
would of course give to their dic- 
tum the highest possible import- 
ance. These gentlemen saw no 
reason to keep him an hour in 
suspense. They were entirely of 
opinion that Mr. Bloxham was an 
American! England, by the treaty 
of 1814, had recognised the natu- 
ralisation laws of the United States, 
his father had become naturalised 
in obedience to those laws, and 
born after the fact, he of course 
derived from his father. 

And so the cloud came back 
again, and once more a mountain 
of misery was heaped upon his 
soul. He was an alien then, after 
all, without a claim to home or 
property! He was_really what his 
fears had whispered to him—a 
political impostor. Nevertheless, 
in the depth of his dismay a new 
light broke upon its shadows. In 
the conflict of authority as to what 
country he belonged to, he couldn’t 
help asking himself the question, 
whether he belonged to any at all. 
He could scarcely be both Eng- 
lish and American at once. At 
the millennium, very possibly, such 
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a state of things might happen, 
when political distinctions would 
merge in loving generalities; but 
in the present undeveloped and 
aggressive state of man, there was 
a need of precise ideas. There 
seemed but one escape from the 
difficulty, and that was a fourth re- 
sort to the lawyers. A further view 
of his case must either confirm one 
of the previous opinions, or suggest 
some happy compromise that would 
set them both aside. 

Messrs. Shunt and Quirkett were 
recommended by the number of 
unusually doubtful cases they had 
won in the course of their labours, 
and it was not impossible that a 
crowning triumph might await them 
in this instance. After a brief deli- 
beration they requested the favour 
ofan interview. On meeting them, 
Bloxham was closeted with both 
partners of the firm, who might be 
said to presentrespectively its active 
and passive principles. The one 
was sharp, alert, and voluble ; the 
other thoughtful and quiescent. 

‘Mr. Bloxham,’ said the active 
principle—a little wiry man of 
forty, with a habit of rubbing his 
knuckles as if he wished to soften 
them into pulp—‘ Mr. Bloxham, 
the question you have submitted to 
us is one that we find possessed of 
the very highest amount of inte- 
rest. It is a question that is con- 
nected with some of the gravest 
considerations—so grave, we are 
bound to say, that it might even 
become productive of national 
embarrassments.’ Bloxham’s face 
brightened immediately. It was 
some offset to his sufferings, severe 
as they had been, to know that, 
after all, they displayed an aspect 
of such importance. ‘ My esteem- 
ed partner, Mr. Shunt,’ continued 
the wiry little man, ‘ unreservedly 
adopts the view I have been led to 
take of this matter.’ The esteemed 
partner, an elderly person with deep- 
set eyes, and a craggy head patched 
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with tufts of scrubby hair, nodded 
and murmured his assent. ‘ Mr. 
Bloxham, you may not be aware 
that the question you have pro- 
posed to us is the very one that 
may be said to have led to the last 
American war. The point was then 
contested, whether an Englishman 
was able to divest himself of his 
allegiance—America asserting and 
England denying the position. That 
point, I must tell you, has remained 
in abeyance ever since, and it would 
be a fortunate circumstance indeed 
if one of so much consequence 
could be decided in your person.’ 
Bloxham entirely agreed with him. 
The possibility of his being called 
upon to decide an international 
question, and so becoming the 
means of either harmonising or em- 
broiling two of the leading coun- 
tries of the world, had a dignity 
about it that was sufficiently con- 
soling. 

‘But now comes the question,’ 
continued Mr. Quirkett, ‘how is 
this decision to be obtained? It’s 
clear Government will not assist 
us. It purposely leaves the matter 
open to the operation of events. 
We must accordingly suppose a 
case. Let us imagine, Mr. Blox- 
ham, that war was impending be- 
tween the countries, and you were 
crossing to America on board of 
an English vessel. If encountered 
by an American whose captain hap- 
pened to know your history, would 
he have the right, let me ask, to 
drag you out of the British ship ? 
and if he did so, would the British 
captain insist on dragging you back 
again? You see, sir, I suppose a 
case which would bring matters to 
a head.’ Bloxham admitted it, but, 
it must be owned, with more inte- 
rest in the constitutional than the 
personal view of the matter. ‘Such 
a result would resolve this question 
into one of simple force—no prin- 
ciple would be decided—the diffi- 
culty would be reduced to a mere 
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trial of strength. The question then 
arises, would any compromise be 
possible—any midway between the 
parties by which England and Ame- 
rica would be enabled honourably 
and effectually to emerge from their 
predicament?’ 

Bloxham, of course, was silent. 

‘What do you say, Mr. Shunt ?’ 

‘I see only one, sir,’ replied the 
passive principle. 

‘And that one, let me ask ?’ 

‘That one is simply this—that 
the two captains should agree to 
drop Mr. Bloxham overboard ! 

I have only a word to add. My 
unhappy friend, proclaimed analien, 
and compelled instanter to get 
naturalised—a humiliation he was 
forced to hide by plunging at once 
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into the wilds of Yorkshire—found 
that the Government, on being ap- 
plied to for his certificate of citizen- 
ship, considered him an English- 
man already. They entirely in- 
dorsed his own conviction that his 
birthright lay in his blood. 

He was right, then, after all. 
He was no political impostor ; no 
alien or refugee, compelled to seek 
the shelter of the Home-office. He 
was what he had always called him- 
self. But was this a reparation? 
Did it either compensate past suf- 
fering or restore his lost position ? 
No; the discovery came too late. 
The free-born British subject was 
acknowledged from that hour, but 
the great man of our neighbour- 
hood had passed away for ever. 
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Tue rose has faded from thy cheek, 
And furrow’d is thy brow ; 

Thy sparkling eyes, that seemed to speak, 
Are dull and heavy now. 

The locks on thy belovéd head, 

That once were like to golden thread, 
Are white as winter snow : 

Yet is my love for thee not dead, 
My love of long ago. 


I too am old, but at thy vuice 
I burn with youthful fire ; 
Its music makes my heart rejoice, 
And throb with fierce desire. 
Its tones seem echoes of the time 
When we were both in life’s glad prime,— 
Sweet sounds, though faint and low, 
Like some far-distant wedding-chime,— 
My love of long ago. 
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On the brown edge of Glenaugh 
Mountain my uncle Joe lived in 
the ‘ Wisp.’ The Wisp was a 
stone mansion, with a small patch 
of garden in front, in which our 
henchman, Jack Sullivan, made 
certain experiments in_horticul- 
ture, which, like many experiments 
in other pursuits, ended in nothing. 
Uncle Joe was a bachelor of small 
means, but of unlimited desires 
after fishing and shooting. These 
he was in a great measure able to 
gratify, by acting as agent for a 
wealthy relative who owned most 
of the moorland and mountain 


in the district, and had rights of 
piscary in the river which flowed 


through the valley. Glenaugh was 
not an inviting spot for a winter 
residence. As far almost as the 
eye could reach, nothing was to 
be seen but a region of bog and 
heather. The heather stretched 
away up the mountain and round 
its base, save where here and there 
white and green reeds marked the 
treacherous morass. But Uncle 
Joe cared not for poetical land- 
scapes. Glenaugh was a famous 
spot for game. Many a night, 
when my uncle and I had our guns 
brought up to the cosy parlour for 
inspection after cleaning by Jack 
Sullivan—many a night have we 
paused at hearing, between the 
shrill screams of the wind, the me- 
lancholy piping of the plover, or 
the call of the mailard, the whistle 
of the teal. The heather gave 
cover to great quantities of snipe 
and a fair share of woodcock ; the 
bogs were literally full of snipe. 
Uncle Joe and I had the shooting 
VOL. V. 


of the whole place to ourselves. 
Our best month decidedly was 
December. There were, strange 
to say, no grouse in the district ; 
and although the snipe made 
their appearance in October and 
November, still it was not until 
the first touch of frost came that 
they were in their prime, and 
in the largest numbers. We had 
some partridges in the few good 
farms of which the place could 
boast, but these we thinned off in 
a few weeks. Between my uncle 
and myself there was the strangest 
and most familiar intimacy that I 
think ever existed between two 
persons in a similar relation of life. 
The fact is, that Joe, from con- 
stantly living in the country, and oc- 
cupying himself solely with fishing 
and shooting, or coursing, was as 
simple in the ways of the world as a 
child ; while I, save for the periods 
of my vacations, had to subsist in 
Cityfashion, Joe,in truth,regarded 
me as the older and more experi- 
enced of the two. I always looked 
forward to my visits to him for 
unalloyed pleasure and keen enjoy- 
ment. He was the kindest soul in 
the world, and a dead shot. His 
agency business was a sinecure, in- 
asmuch as a ‘driver’ was kept to 
warn the tenants to go and pay 
their rents to a solicitor in the 
neighbouring county town; and I 
believe that Joe’s duties were never 
understood or settled, though the 
country people regarded him as the 
representative of the ‘ master.’ So 
much was he liked that there never 
was a place better game-preserved 
than Glenaugh, The peasantry were 
PP 
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poor and scattered ; but they never 
failed to send over to the Wisp 
to tell us if a string of duck had 
lodged on ‘ Carty’s ground,’ or that 
the plover were pitched in the 
widow Murphy’s bawn-field. A 
glass of whisky was generally the 
reward for such intelligence as this, 
which was received as gravely by 
Jack Sullivan as though it related 
to the movements of an army, or a 
rising of the Fenians. 

In December we got up in the 
morning, say at nine o’clock, Dur- 
ing breakfast we discussed (with 
Mr. Sullivan, who was never absent 
from these cabinet councils) the 
route, or, as we used to call it, the 
beat for the day. A good deal 
would depend upon the weather 
as to the direction to be taken. 
For instance, if it rained hard over 
night, the upper slopes of the moun- 
tain would be patronised by whole 
platoons of snipe from the bogs ; 
if there was a stiff frost, the lower 
lands and the wet ditches would 
be the quarters selected. This is 
the sort of scene that usually took 
place : 


A small but snuglyfurnished room, 
with a blazing turf fire on the 
hearth. Uncle Joe, a grizzled, open- 
countenanced veteran, as strong as 
a horse, with a round bullet head 
and a clear hazel eye, is demolish- 
ing hen-eggs, for which he had a 
huge appetite, with extraordin- 
ary gusto and perseverance. His 
nephew, the present writer, is tak- 
ing the post from Jack Sullivan, 
who has brought it from the gos- 
soon despatched every day to the 
village for letters. Jack waits to 
get his orders for the day. 

‘Is it “Flirt” an’ “ Don” ‘ye'll 
take out wid ye, master ”” 

‘No, Jack ; I think we'd better 
bring the young bitch with old 
Don; she wants to be steadied. 
Did you hear of any cock ?’ (wood- 
cock ; these birds are nearly al- 
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ways spoken of in Ireland without 
the indicative epithet.) 

‘Callaghan says, yer honour, 
he put up a brace of’em as he 
went gothern furze ’ere yesterday. 
’Tis likely enough they are on the 
mountain now beein dhruv from the 
plantations be the fox-hounds that 
were huntin’ there lately.’ 

‘Then how had we ketter go, 

Jack? Master Willie wants as 
many shots at snipe as he can 
get.’ 
‘Well, sir, if we walks up 
Carty’s ground fust, where the plo- 
ver stand is, we may have a tech 
(touch) at them. I put up a hape 
of stones for stealin’ on ’em a pur- 
pose. Thin, sir, Master Willie can 
bate for shnipes towards Calla- 
ghan’s, while your honour might 
try the ould bawn-field at the end 
of Callaghan’s hay-yard for the 
quails we saw there a Tuesday. 
We can meet thin, and I'll get 
some of the boys out wid sticks to 
try and knock up the cocks.’ 

And so this plan of operations 
is probably adopted. 

I should say here that my uncle 
Joe was so far a genuine sports- 
man that he did not believe in any 
shooting without the aid of a dog. 
I have heard and read so much of 
late about walking up birds, that I 
believe the discussion, if it comes 
to his ears, will bring Joe down 
upon the gentry, who are for de- 
stroying the occupation of both 
setter and pointer, and substituting 
beaters in their stead. We never 
cared even to walk up snipe. Our 
dogs were trained to examine the 
marshes as cautiously as though 
they were travelling over eggs; 
and, strange to say, by judicious 
management, this did not spoil 
them for wider ranges on the moun- 
tain when wide ranges were neces- 
sary. We generally kept four dogs 
altogether; a brace of veterans and 
a couple of puppies in their first or 
second season. There was Don, 
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a huge setter, so old that I should 
be afraid to give his age. Don 
was a most sagacious brute, as 
fond of shooting as we were our- 
selves, and enjoying it quite as 
much. He scorned to make mis- 
takes. He knew the fields and 
quarters where we expected good 
fortunes, at a glance, and would 
not be bothered in searching those 
he put no faith in. And we in- 
variably trusted him. My uncle 
would as soon lay a whip on the 
back of the faithful Sullivan as 
on the back of Don. Flirt was a 
brindled pointer, small, active, and 
rather fidgety, with a nose so keen 
and nervous that you could almost 
see the scent, as it were, playing 
upon her quivering nostrils, when 
she came close upon her bird. 
The youngsters were not of course 
faultless ; but in Uncle Joe’s hands 
they either became so, or were dis- 
missed our service. He hated flog- 
gingadog. Flogging a dull stupid 
dog is quite as much a labour of 


supererogation, as Johnson would 
call it, as whipping a dull boy to 


make him clever. Besides, my 
uncle was too sincere a gentleman 
to be cruel; although, perhaps, he 
did not understand the sufferings 
of inferior animals with all the 
sensitiveness of Mr. Freeman. 

A thin gray frost has fallen on 
the ground. The sky is blue and 
cloudless. Far off you see the saw- 
like edges of the Tipperary range 
with that gap in the jaw of one 
hill which the devil is said to have 
made in a bite. The smoke from 
the cabins goes straight up into 
the air in a column like the rush 
of water from a fountain. The 
fields, the moors, are wonderfully, 
sadly still and silent ; but we have 
come out to kill something. The 
dogs are already at work, for busi- 
ness opens at the immediate rear 
of the Wisp. My uncle, in his 
shooting-coat of many pockets, is 
inhaling draughts of the grand 
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morming breeze with a wonderful 
glow of satisfaction in his ripe 
cheeks. The dogs run back to 
him for a word of encouragement 
or greeting now and then. Sud- 
denly Jack Sullivan calls out, 
‘ Whistsh,’ in a tone of trembling 
entreaty. We halt. Uncle Joe 
beckons to Don, but Don has be- 
come cataleptic, and is beautifully 
backed by Flirt and a son of hers 
worthy of his dam. From the na- 
ture of the ground, we have little 
difficulty in guessing that Jack has 
‘sohoed’ a hare in form. 

At a sign from my uncle he ad- 
vances and pokes his stick into a 
bunch of heather. Out pops poor 
luckless puss. A trying time this 
for our four-footed friends, but they 
stand the ordeal bravely. Don 
moves not a muscle except to lay 
himself down with a sort of care- 
less grace, as though to indicate that 
his business, so far, is over. There 
is just the slightest quiver in the 
tail of the more impressionable 
Flirt, while ‘ Shot,’ the minor of the 
party, behaves splendidly. I leave 
Uncle Joe the honours of first blood. 
I never dream of wiping his eye or 
expecting him to miss. No flurry 
in Azs mode of raising his well-tried 
substantial Manton to his shoulder. 
The brown tube rests for an instant 
as steady as a rock to the level ; the 
report rings out with a hard ¢hud, 
and the hare, with the full contents 
of the charge in the back of the 
head, rolls over and over again dead 
upon the heather. As we are so 
near the house, Jack, after the usual 
‘More power to yer honour! A 
nate tidy shot!’ runs into the kit- 
chen with the prize, and Joe loads, 
and on we go again. There is great 
satisfaction in being successful in 
the first shot ; it brings luck or the 
confidence that begets luck ; but I 
have never known Uncle Joe to 
miss a hare but once, and that was 
only with the first barrel; the 
second barrel stopped her, though 
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Joe was really astounded at having 
missed her at all. Here is a small 
patch of scrubby turnips that have 
been raised on this unkind soil with 
great difficulty. Joe proposes that 
I should try this for myself. He 
remains outside the low ditch, but 
full well I know that he is on full 
cock, and ready on my failure with- 
in seventy yards to have his turn at 
anything going. What is the matter 
with the dogs? Where are they ? 
By Jove, lying ventre &@ terre in a 
furrow, stiff as though they were 
cut out of marble. I walk cautious- 
ly close to them. The sun is full 
in my eyes, but I cannot well alter 
my position now. I am a little 
nervous for a second as a field- 
fare starts up: the dogs never stir. 
Nearer and nearer. Nothing moves. 
Nearer still—whir-r-r-r, and a large 
bird springs under my very nose 
into, as it seemed, the very disc of 
the sun. I fire quite blindly, dazzled 
with the light, but I hear the agree- 
able sound of a fall into the turnips, 
and a roar from Joe that he’s dash- 
ed if it isn’t one of Lord Gannin’s 
pheasants. And so it was; and, I 
am sorry to say, a hen bird. A 
pheasant was a vara avis with us 
that we could not afford to let off. 
This bird had strayed in some 
manner from his lordship’s pre- 
serves, about five miles from the 
spot. The nobleman was particu- 
larly stingy about his shooting, and 
neither Joe nor I were averse to 
taking an odd toll from the big 
stock of game it pleased him to 
keep up. 

The day is so fine that the plover 
are noteasyto approach. Far above 
us we can hear the querulous cry of 
the lapwing or green plover, but it 
is the golden plover we are after. 
While watching a white billow of 
mist which is born of the hoar-frost 
from the valley, I note a peculiar 
glint of wings in it, and with a warn- 
ing to Uncle Joe and Jack, we all 
lie down in the heather in profound 
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silence. I keep my eye fixed on 
the usual line of flight I know the 
‘stand’ will take, and make a sign 
for Jack to call. Jack can almost 
talk the unfortunate plover near 
enough to have salt dropped on 
their tails. He purses his mouth, 
and puts his face towards the 
ground, and a wonderfully clear 
tone and semi-tone travels into the 
frosty atmosphere. We listen ear- 
nestly. Hark! the answer is re- 
turned. Again Jack performs, and 
again the van-guard of the plover 
brigade responds to him—this time 
in a quick and eager style. And 
now, rushing towards us right from 
a straight line, and covering an ex- 
tent of five or six hundred yards, 
we see the birds. Jack’s lure has 
been almost too perfect, for as they 
are preparing to alight they spread 
themselves out, and we can only 
get a front shot at them. They are 
drawing quite close, but from the 
mode of their advance it would be 
impossible to do much execution, 
and so we execute the following 
manceuvre :—when the plover are 
about thirty yards from us we jump 
to our feet, when the whole flock 
suddenly falls into rank, and sheers 
off like lightning in a sort of close 
column. Sang, bang, bang, bang! 
a whole cloud of feathers and a 
goodly number of the delicious 
fowl (I prefer them to any of our 
wild fowl, save teal, for the table) 
are tumbled over, while odd crip- 
ples are dropping out of the scurry- 
ing but silent army that now plunges 
nervously over the tops of the hea- 
ther, anon tosses itself as though 
with the single impulse far up into 
the air. Five brace altogether, Jack 
Sullivan gathers, and opines from 
our commencement that we'll have 
what he calls ‘a good day av it.’ 
Approaching the residence of Mr. 
Callaghan, farmer and tailor. Mr. 


Callaghan lives in a mud edifice 
pleasantly placed in a bog. This is 
literally true, although it is a poetic 
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quotation. There is a pretty green 
cesspool before the hall-door, on 
the sill of which a pig is talking to 
himself. A few ducks are study- 
ing the contents of a pile of rub- 
bish which ornaments the south 
bank of the mere aforesaid. <A 
ramshackle cowhouse, and outside 
it the doreen (lane), over the stone 
wall of which a man in a flannel 
jacket is looking at us. This is 
Mr. Callaghan, one of the greatest 
idlers and best-natured ne’er-do- 
weels I ever met amongst the Irish 
peasantry. He visibly brightens 
as he sees us ; he will walk with us 
all day ‘to show his honour the 
birds,’ and so excuse himself for 
not finishing his drains or the Sun- 
day coat he has promised to make 
for the parish clerk of Glenaugh. 

‘Mornin’, gintlemen, mornin’ 
tye! Did ye do much?’ 

‘ Pretty well, Tim. We heard you 
saw some cock about here.’ 

*Yis, sir, I put up a brace o’’em 
over foreninst the strame. Maybe 
yer honners would come in and 
take a sate while I get my £ipcen 
(stick) to bate the dreshna (furze).’ 

(Enter the Casa Callaghana.) 

The smoke and stuffiness of the 
place is dreadful. A young comely 
woman (the lady of the house) 
greets us, and takes off the floor 
out of the way a curly-pated beau- 
tiful young Celt, smirched with the 
gutter confection which he has been 
manufacturing since he got up at 
cockcrow. ‘The room has no ceil- 
ing: you see the black rafters and 
the rotten thatch gloom over your 
head. ‘There is a second apart- 
ment in which the family retire 
(into one bed) for the night. At 
present the Callaghans are not 
overcrowded, comprehending only 
Mr. and Mrs. Callaghan and the 
gossoon, or heir. Tim Callaghan is 
supposed by his neighbours to be 
snug, and with all this air of slat- 
ternly discomfort you note that 
none of the lot seem either hungry 
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or dissatisfied. Tim respectfully 
produces a black bottle, and wants 
to know ‘av he might make bould 
to offer usa drop ot the cratur,’ but 
we decline, and the kipeen (a stout 
blackthorn) being produced from 
the back of the dresser on which 
the crockery of the establishment 
is displaye@, we march out for our 
raid upon the ‘cocks.’ We have 
to cross a brawling swollen brook 
on stepping-stones, and landing on 
the other side find ourselves at the 
base of a rather high and steep hill, 
covered with thick thorny furze, in 
which it is extremely difficult to 
walk. We are here compelled to 
leave the dogs below, as their feet 
and tails would be sadly torn in 
this spot. As it is, although I am 
well shod and gaitered, at times I 
receive a flesh-wound that causes 
me to jerk uneasily ; and as we are 
obliged to carry our guns on ready, 
and follow Jack and Tim, who are 
respectively below and above us, 
the situation is not quite as secure 
or as pleasurable as it might be. 
Our servitors are making a hideous 
uproar, considering that there are 
only two of them. ie, cock, cock, 
cock ! Hie, cock, cock, cock; then 
thwack, thwack against the bushes. 
Mark! The bird starts up at Joe’s 
side, and flies over the stream swift 
as a shadow. My uncle has his 
wrong leg first, and bringing up his 
gun gets into a kind of knot, and 
misses. 

*O blood alive, master,’ roars 
Jack, ‘ he’s off, the bligard !’ 

‘Well, we can’t hit everything, 
Jack,’ returns my uncle good-hu- 
mouredly, though I see from his 
face that he is a little mortified at 
his disaster. 

‘There’s another here, sir, I’m 
shure,’ remarks Mr. Callaghan ; but 
he was wrong in his conjecture, or, 
at least, the bird was wise enough 
not to make his appearance, for we 
beat the entire of the cover in vain, 
and then prepared for a razzia into a 
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long string of bogs, which we agreed 
to divide between us. My uncle 
was to take Jack Sullivan and one 
side of it with Flirt ; I was to take 
the other with Don, Shot, and Tim 
Callaghan, who had now attached 
himself to us for the remainder of 
our expedition. At this point we 
all observe a deep silénce, for, 
strange enough, snipe or even wild 
duck will not start from a bog at 
the sound of a gun as readily as 
they will either at the sound of a 
voice, the noise of the feet sinking 
in the slush, or the whutter made 
by their own wings. Uncle Joe 
and I both draw our charges (we 
are unfashionable enough to shoot 
with ‘muzzle-loaders), and substi- 
tute number eight for number six ; 
and then Joe takes the left circuit, 
while I take the right. The place 
is hot with scent, and the dogs are 
cowering and stealing prettily about 
us. Don first stops, and as we are 
at present close to each, is backed 
by the others. A jack skirls like a 
dark butterfly in a breeze, waggling 
in a most bewildering style, but Joe 
waits until his flight has attained its 
climacteric, and while the jack is 
poised for one second, he leaves 
his life in the air, and flops into 
a small pool a dozen yards off. 
‘ Mark, sir, mark, says Callaghan 
in a low eager tone to me; and, 
alas! ten yards, at least, out of 
range, ten splendid mountain duck 
skim along swift as partridges, and 
then dart aloft and wheel and 
wheel higher and higher until they 
fall backwards to ‘ Shanabogue, bad 
luck to’em,’ Mr. Callaghan opines. 
Here we shot a teal and three water 
hens, besides ten brace of snipe, 
between us. When we met at the 
point of junction, we sat down in 
the heather, lit our pipes, drank a 
stoup of water with a dash of spi- 
rits in it, and concerted our next 
move. 

‘There’s a covey of pitteridges 
on Carey’s land, av ye'd like to 
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after ’um, gintlemen,’ remarks Mr. 
Callaghan. But this proposition is 
received with disfavour. Our wish 
is to make as big a bag of snipe as 
possible; and as many of those we 
have sprung may lie on the wet 
mountain, we once more shoulder 
our guns, and take to the limit- 
less brown slopes. The cover here 
between the withered fern, the 
heather, stray patches of rush, and 
shallow pools of water with rich 
black ooze on their edges, makes a 
splendid resort for game. Mr. Cal- 
laghan is haunted with a notion 
that cocks make up the chief fun 
of a sportsman, and he is never 
wearied thrashing for these birds. 
We got a couple of them before we 
had put a mile behind us and our 
resting place ; but the snipe were 
rather wild, as they always are after 
a gray frost. And now the day 
begins to die; and as the sun sinks, 
great banks of mist creep in around 
us, and there is a chill damp in the 
air presaging rain. The dogs, too, 
are wearied and a bit footsore, for 
this mountain work tells on them, 
and carries out my pet theory that 
both pointers and setters ought to 
be shod. Yet the willing brutes 
hold out bravely at a word and ges- 
ture of encouragement from Uncle 
Joe, who cheers them to the beat 
from time to time, and who is him- 
self as fresh as when he started. 
The rain, however, begins to come 
on in earnest in an hour, when in- 
deed our bags are very reasonably 
full ; and I have quite enough for 
consumption at the Wisp and for 
importation to town, to which I 
have faithfully promised todespatch 
some snipe. At length we call a 
halt, and face the Wisp. The rain 
is not thick, but cold enough to 
touch the marrow ofthe bone. The 
dreary desolate moorside seems to 
close in upon us; and already the 
curlew, who seldom speak until the 
dusk, are conversing to each other 
in the dim shadows overhead. We 
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have had such a good day that Mr. 

Callaghan, who bears my bag, while 
Sullivan carries Joe’s, is indulg ing 
inasong. He has a queer ring in 
his voice—a melancholy whine run- 
ning through a vein of fun, which 
you may have heard Mr. Boucicault 
or poor Charles Verner imitate not 
badly. The words of his ditty are 
in Gaelic, and do not sound as 
softly as Italian. 

A red glint two miles from here 
—a glint that comes and goes like 
a revolving light at sea—that is the 
Wisp. Uncle Joe and I are both 
silent. The fact is, we brought no 
sandwiches with us, and are both 
so hungry that we can think of no- 
thing but our dinner The worst 
of it is, that a moe man’s sto- 
mach seems to delight in tantalis- 
ing his imagination, and through 
it his palate, at such a moment. 
As I shamble by my uncle’s side 
in the mirk, heavy-footed now, I 
can tell you I remember having 
heard that there was a cod’s-head 


and oyster-sauce, a small leg of 


mutton, game ad /ibitum, and the 
jolliest curate in the world, Father 
Brennan, for dinner. I keep re- 
volving these good things in my 
head until I have doubts on the 
subject of the cod’s-head. 

‘Uncle Joe, are we to have the 
cod’s-head to-day ?” 

Joe looks at me reproachfully. 
The poor man himself is as famish- 
ed as a hawk in a parish of spar- 
row-shooters, and I feel that my 
question is little short of inde- 
cent. 

‘I’m horribly hungry, Will,’ he 
says, and puts on a fresh spurt. 

And now the Wisp is reached ; 
and Father Brennan, who has been 
reading the papers (he is at home 
here) before that snug turf fire, runs 
out to feel the bags, and brings 
them in himself to examine the 
contents. We put the dogs into 
the kitchen, to dry and snooze be- 
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snug mess 
And O! 
lothes, of wo 
glass of 
efore—before 
ts welcome 


fore the hearth until a 
is got ready for them. 
the luxury of dry « 
collar, of slippers, of a 
sound clean sherry | 
that cod’s-head makes 
appearance. 

The shots 

1e misses, why they were missed ; 
how cleverly they were 
pulled ofi. The cheery fire grows 
cheerier. Hark! a wind rises on 
the hill and tears round the Wisp 
with a sharp whish—but what care 
we for winter or foul weather with 
this roof over our heads, and pipes 
and ale, or Kinahan or wine, what 
you will, until we are ready to he 
between the white sheets and sleep 
the dreamless sleep of the wearied 
sportsman ? 

However, I am unable now to 
sketch an evening at the Wisp as 
it ought to be done. The night I 
refer to we did not leave his rever- 
ence to depart, but we sent Jack 
Sullivan across to his s dwelling to 
mention in case 
of an urgent sick-call. And the 
hours went on with stories, with 
depletion of tumblers, with lighting 
of cigars, with by my uncle 
Joe on the violin, on which in- 
strument he was an accomplished 
player. Probably before I write 
of him again I shall have my legs 
under his mahogany at the Wisp, 
and his second permission to speak 
of him as I find him 

‘I don’t mind your saying that 
you had a good day’s shooting with 
me,’ the old boy writes; ‘ but don’t 
advertise me, as if I had one of 
these shooting-boxes to share with 
a Cockney that I read of in my 
Fiedd and Land and and, 
for heaven’s sake, be cautious, 
Will, not to indicate our quarters 
too closely, or perhaj s I shall wake 
up some morning ind ‘Tim Cal- 
laghan showing me to a tourist for 
a consideration.’ 


are duly discussed— 


his whereabouts 


tunes 


Water - 
vv AiG? ; 


and f 











ZELF IS DE MAN. 
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‘ ZELF is de man,’ the Dutchman saith, 
When chancing on some booty: 
‘I'll to my cake the embers rake ; 
It is my bounden duty.’ 


And we in England all agree, 
Mid all our toil and labour, 

That each one should for his own good 
Forget that of his neighbour. 


For self’s a guest, we all well know, 
Of whom there is no riddance, 

That lingers still despite our will, 
And never asks admittance. 


Self-love’s the mainspring of the world, 
Of loyalty and treason ; 

As Pope avers, who seldom errs 
In metre, rhyme, or reason. 


And as in Rome the streets were cleaned 
In way that’s oft commended— 

The simple plan that every man 
His own house-frontage tended ; 


So through the world, in some such mode 
Each seeking what he fancies 

Be gold the aim, or love, or fame— 
Society advances. 





By each star drawing to itself 
By force of gravitation, 

Each orb of light, in endless flight, 
Preserves its proper station. 


Attraction is a law that holds 
Mid spirits as o'er matter ; 
The stronger mind will ever find 

Some weaker mind to flatter. 


We play our different parts on earth, 
Each part by fate allotted ; 

And as we go our species show 
Gray-speckled and dun-spotted. 


But which the better, wiser part, 
The part to be defended, 
Let others tell; your part act well, 
¥ And you will be commended. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
AT THE FESTIVE BOARD. 


THE crowded and prolonged sea- 
son gave no signs yet of drawing 
to a close. If the spring had been 
cold and dull, the summer was 
lovely. London was very full; 
Hyde-park shone with beauty; 
frivolity reigned everywhere. 

Amidst the gayest of the gay 
were Captain and Mrs. Dawkes. 
In their fine mansion in Belgravia, 
the lease of which had been re- 
cently purchased, they reigned a 
king and queen of fashion, enter- 
taining frequently the world, regard- 
less of cost. From the state and 
expense kept up, by the way the 
money was squandered right and 
left, it might have been thought 
their purse was without end. The 
most absurd stories of Mrs. Canter- 
bury’s wealth had flown about, and 
society deemed her revenues to 
be at least regal. Possibly in her 
inexperience she fancied them so 
herself. 

The Captain was in clover. Un- 
limited wealth, and a high position 
amidst his fellow-men, had been 
the dream of his ambition from 
boyhood. A dream of fancy, how- 
ever, rather than of hope ; for Bar- 
naby Dawkes had never thought 
to be more wealthy than Mrs. Gar- 
ston’s money would have made 
him. And even that he had not 
looked upon as a certainty. Al- 
though Keziah and others had told 
him he was sure to succeed to 


the old lady’s inheritance, in his 
own heart there had always lain a 
doubt of it. She herself had never 
led him to expect it—never by a 
single hint ; on the contrary, words 
had many a time fallen from her 
lips from which he knew he might 
draw a totally opposite deduction. 
And therefore Mr. Barnaby could 
never in reality plead expectations 
as an excuse for the spendthrift 
ways he took up. But what was 
Mrs. Garston’s moderate wealth 
compared to this that he had come 
into by his marriage with Mrs. Can- 
terbury? Barnaby Dawkes esti- 
mated that now much as he did a 
few ashes from his cigar. He could 
at length afford to snap his fingers 
at the old lady ; and did so meta- 
phorically. 

To marry Barnaby Dawkes was 
an imprudent step of Mrs. Canter- 
bury’s ; to marry him in the haste 
she did, and without any kind of 
settlement, was imprudenceterrible. 
For see you not that by so doing 
all moneys, not secured to her sepa- 
rate use byher first husband, passed 
into his power? Reviewing this de- 
sirable fact in his mind while he 
shaved, the morning after his mar- 
riage, complacently regarding him- 
self in the glass, the Captain called 
it a ‘godsend.’ Possibly; but he 
had not the sense to foresee that 
to a man of his lavish tastes and 
self-indulgent habits it might prove 
a dangerous one. He paid his 
debts,—more, were they, than the 
world or Keziah knew of; he re- 
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purchased into the army ; he flung 
money about as inclination dictated, 
without the slightest stint ; and he 
and his wife, quitting the Rock, set 
up their gorgeous tent in Belgra- 
via for the season, to live on the 
scale of princes. 

They were a fashionable couple 
in other respects as well; politely 
indifferent to each other, rather 
than cordial. That Caroline had 
found out her mistake in marrying 
him was only too probable ; and 
the very listlessness in which her 
days were passed caused her to 
enter the more eagerly into gaiety. 
If she repented, she did not show 
it ; woman-like, she buried it within 
her breast ; and talked, and dress- 
ed, and laughed, and was the gayest 
of the gay. She liked the life; 
possessing, in point of fact, an in- 
nate genius for it. A late breakfast 
in the morning, she and Barnaby 
lounging over it together, glancing 
at their plans for the day and pick- 
ing out the most agreeable ways of 
killing time ; very fine and fashion- 
able both, in look and manner and 
speech, and intensely heartless ; he 
away afterwards, she devouring some 
charming novel ; a few select morn- 
ing callers; a grand luncheon, taken 
nearly always in company ; the real 
visiting and being visited; then 
going out to buy dress and flowers 
and sweetmeats—anything attrac- 
tive that shops display ; the Park 
next; dinner (always a gorgeous 
one), out or at home; the Opera 
and evening assemblies ; and to bed 
in the morning sunlight. ‘This was 
the life; it was, in fact, nothing 
but a whirl of excitement, and both 
Captain and Mrs. Dawkes thought 
it paradise. He, of course, had 
other pursuits—billiards and wine- 
drinking and gambling. 

But it is not entirely of Captain 
and Mrs. Dawkes that this chapter 
must treat. Looking on at all this 
extravagance and gaiety were the 
inmates ofa house in a less fashion- 
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able quarter, but not so very far 
removed either ; and that was Mrs. 
Dunn’s, of Paradise-square. Mrs. 
Dunn had her two sisters staying 
with her—Olive and Millicent Can- 
terbury. It was natural that they 
should see all this lavish waste of 
money, their money, with grievous 
heart-burning. Yes, their money ; 
they could not but look upon it as 
theirs still of right, for they had 
been born to it. Who were these 
strangers, these interlopers,Caroline 
Dawkes and Barnaby her husband, 
that they should be revelling in the 
sisters’ birthright ? Olive and Milli- 
cent did not suffer their lips to put 
the question even to each other. 
Mrs. Dunn, less reticent, asked it 
a dozen times a-day. But, like 
many another bitter wrong, it had 
to be endured, for there was no 
remedy ; and two of them at least 
strove to make the best of it. 

The two houses kept up a show 
of friendship. Stay ; not friendship, 
acquaintanceship. Miss Canterbury 
willed it so. It was better, she 
urged ; and, after all, what good 
would be gained by showing resent- 
ment? Millicent, following her eld- 
est sister’s lead always, acquiesced 
without a word. Mrs. Dunn grum- 
blingly yielded ; not to comply with 
Olive’s advice, but because in her 
curiosity she would see a little fur- 
ther into Captain and Mrs. Dawkes, 
and Captain and Mrs. Dawkes’s 
ménage. So a call had been ex- 
changed twice or thrice, and now 
there was going to be a dinner. 
Caroline felt a kind of uneasiness 
in their presence always, her hus- 
band none. Indeed, he personally 
could not be charged with offence 
to them. 

The fine June day was drawing, 
like the month itself, to a close, as 
Keziah Dawkes picked her way 
across the watered streets of Bel- 
gravia to her brother’s residence. 
However gratified Barnaby Dawkes 
might be with the substantial good 
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resulting from his marriage, Keziah 
was less so. In the abstract she 
had not wished her brother to marry 
at all; she felt, to this hour, the 
keen pang that shot across her heart 
the evening that he had first spoken 
of Belle Annesley as his possible 
future wife ; for Keziah loved him 
jealously. But when Barnaby cast 
his covetous eyes on the wealthy 
Mrs. Canterbury, and sent for Ke- 
ziah to help him scheme to get her, 
she had entered into it with her 
whole spirit. What precise good 
Keziah pictured to result from it 
for herself, she never said ; but she 
certainly looked for a great deal. 
And she was feeling disappointed, 
for as yet the good had not come. 
To be welcomed as an inmate of 
this Belgravian mansion she had 
confidently anticipated ; but she 
had not got there yet. In point of 
fact, Mrs. Dawkes did not like Ke- 
ziah, and she told her husband that 
she would not have her there. Ke- 
ziah thought he might have taken 
the reins into his own hands; and 
she intended to suggest it to him. 
Reaching the door, she gave a knock 
and then a ring ; and a smart foot- 
man, in the smart Canterbury livery, 
appeared. 

‘Is Captain Dawkes at home ?’ 

‘No, mem.’ 

‘Mrs. Dawkes ?” 

‘Mrs. Dawkes has not come in 
yet, mem. There’s nobody within 
but Mrs. Kage.’ 

Keziah felt a little surprised. 

“Mrs. Kage! Is she here ?” 

‘She come up three or four days 
ago, mem,’ said the man. ‘I think 
she is in her room, a being dressed 
for dinner.’ 

‘I will wait,’ said Keziah. 

Making herself at home in the 
house, as she chose always to do, 
she turned into the dining-room. 
The table was already laid, and for 
several people. 

* There’s a dinner-party to-day, I 
see,’ observed Keziah quickly, the 
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beautiful glass and silver glittering 
in her eyes like so many diamonds, 

‘Not much of a party, mem; a 
family assemblage, I believe,’ ans- 
wered the servant, who minced his 
words affectedly like some of his 
betters. ‘ The Misses Canterburys 
is to dine with us, and one or two 
more.’ 

Keziah passed into a small room 
that her brother called his ‘study.’ 
Pipes and pistols, and such-like 
curiosities, lay about; but of ma- 
terials for other kinds of study there 
appeared to be none. She sat down 
by the window, which had a lively 
prospect of the back yard. 

‘When my brother comes in, say 
that I am waiting here to see him, 
she said. 

And the man left her. 

Captain Dawkes and his wife ar- 
rived together. He had been driv- 
ing her in the Park. As Mrs. 
Dawkes passed upstairs, the ser- 
vant delivered the message to his 
master. 

‘Well, Keziah,’ said the Captain, 
beginning to unbutton his gloves 
slowly as he entered. 

Keziah shook hands with him. 
Since the marriage her manners had 
become, perhaps unconsciously, 
more formal. Time was when her 
only greeting to him had been a 
loving kiss. 

‘I have been waiting in for you 
every evening for a week past, Bar- 
naby,’ she began, some resentment 
in her tone. ‘You promised to 
come and talk one or two things 
over with me.’ 

‘ Awfully sorry for it,’ said the 
Captain, with a great show of re- 
pentance. ‘Haven't been able to 
come, ‘pon honour.’ 

Keziah took her bonnet-string 
in one hand and stroked it with 
the other,—a habit she had when 
in deep thought,—while her eyes 
were fixed reproachfully on Barnaby. 

‘The matters must be talked of 
between us, Barnaby, for my sake, 
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if not for yours. I have never 
thought but of you through life ; 
but I—I must consider a little for 
myself now.’ 

‘To-morrow, or next day, I'll 
come for certain, Keziah. We get 
up awfully late here, and the morn- 
ing’s gone before one can look 
round.’ 

‘I suppose that is a consequence 
of your going to bed late?’ said 
Keziah, alluding to the getting up. 
‘I am out of my bed at eight every 
morning in the year.’ 

‘Jolly freezing that, in winter?’ re- 
marked the gallant Captain. ‘Look 
here, you'll stay dinner. Go up and 
take your bonnet off.’ 

‘You have a party to-day, and I 
am not dressed for it.’ 

‘A party? no. The Canterburys 
and Dunns and Tom Kage. Don’t 
think there'll be anybody else. No 
need of particular dress for them.’ 

‘I did think you would have 
asked me to come here and stay a 
few days with you, Barnaby,’ she 
broke forth, the sore feeling finding 
vent at last. ‘It would be a relief 
after my poor lodgings.’ 

‘Fact is, Caroline objects to have 
people staying with her,’ spoke the 
Captain with indifference. 

* You might invite me.’ 

‘I'll see later. No time to think 
about things. Hands full of en- 
gagements always. You'll stay to 
dinner though ?” 

‘ Barnaby, do you ever look back 
to the old days,’ she asked in a 
low tone, her gray hard face bent 
forward with an expression of in- 
tense pain, ‘when you and I strug- 
gled on together, with very few 
comforts and no dainties, and you 
went in fear of your liberty? Do 
you ever recall that time ?’ 

‘Why, on earth, should I?’ de- 
manded the Captain. ‘I’m only 
too glad to send it amidst the by- 
gones. What’s the matter with you, 
Keziah ? 


The matter with her! Keziah 
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Dawkes was only learning the hard 
lesson that many another woman 
has had to learn. His turn served, 
the wealth and position he had co- 
veted his at last, Barnaby Dawkes’s 
entire selfishness displayed itself in 
its true colours. He cared no more 
for the sister who had sacrificed so 
much for him than he did for the 
rest of the world. Self it had been 
always with Barnaby ; self it would 
be to the end. 

‘I did think you might have 
liked to have me for a short while 
in your house, Barby, now that you 
have one worth coming to,’ she said 
a little plaintively. 

‘Ah—tell you, got no time to 
think about it just now, Keziah,’ 
was the supremely independent 
answer. ‘Such a lot to do in town 
always. You shall come and stay 
with us at the Rock.’ 

A gracious promise apparently, 
but not a sincere one. Barnaby’s 
private belief was, that his wife 
would no more have Keziah at the 
Rock than she would in Belgravia. 
For himself it was a matter of nearly 
perfect indifference ; of the two, he 
would rather prefer Keziah’s room 
to her company. 

‘O Barnaby! 
diamond !’ 

Captain Dawkes did most things 
with the drawling slowness of a 
man of fashion, and he had by this 
time got off one of his gloves. A 
diamond on the third finger of his 
right hand flashed in the light. 

‘Rather nice,’ acquiesced the 
Captain listlessly, as if diamonds 
were as common with him now 
as debts once were. ‘It’s a little 
too large: got to wear it on this 
finger ; shall have it taken in.’ 

‘It must have been a priceless 
diamond,’ remarked Keziah. 

‘No; cheap, for what itis. Gave 
three hundred and fifty for it. Saw 
it by accident at Garrard’s the other 
day, and nailed it on the spot. 
Ordered a set of studs to match ; 


what a splendid 
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doubt if they'll get em as fine as— 
My dear, what’s the matter?’ 

For Mrs. Dawkes had come into 
the room in a kind of commotion. 
She did not at first see Keziah, and 
began to speak very rapidly. 

‘Did you ever know anything 
like mamma? She says she is go- 
ing to dine at table, and is being got 
up for it in a low dress.—O, how do 
you do, Keziah ?” 

‘I was telling Keziah to take her 
bonnet off and stay to dinner,’ re- 
marked the Captain. ‘ Not dressed 
for it, she answers: as if that mat- 
tered !’ 

*O,don’t think of your dress,’ said 
Caroline graciously.—‘ But about 
mamma, Barnaby: what’s to be 
done ?” 

‘Let her dine at table if she 
wants to,’ was Barnaby’s comment. 

‘But she'll look—she’ll look-— 
such an object,’ returned Mrs. 
Dawkes, hesitating to apply the 
word to her mother, but finding no 
ready substitute. 

‘And if she does?’ said the easy 
Captain. ‘ There’llbe no strangers.’ 

Mrs. Dawkes and Keziah went 
upstairs together. The latter un- 
buttoned her mantle, and glanced 
at her tight-fitting brown-silk dress. 
Good of its kind, but not quite the 
thing for a dinner-party. Keziah 
Dawkes, however, had outlived the 
age of vanity. She never possessed 
much ; all hers had been concen- 
tered in her handsome brother. 

She went and sat in the drawing- 
room alone, and there waited for 
the appearance of the company, in- 
door and out-door. What a beau- 
tiful room it was! Keziah was en- 
gaged in a mental calculation as to 
how many hundreds of pounds the 
furniture and fittings-up had cost, 
when her attention was attracted 
by the entrance of Mrs. Kage. 

Keziah’s eyes took a startled 
stare of surprise, and she drew back 
involuntarily. Was it indeed Mrs. 
Kage? or some poor puppet fan- 
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tastically attired to frighten the 
world? Sure such a painted face 
was never seen in connection with 
paralysis ! For the remains of that 
seizure were still upon her: the legs 
were uncertain, the arms shook, the 
mouth twitched incessantly. Fry, 
the maid, dragged rather than led 
her across the room to a seat. Ke- 
ziah, in her humanity, went up and 
helped. 

*O dear !—much obliged—who 
is it?’ asked the poor cracked jerk- 
ing voice, and the dim eyes looked 
up; eyes too near their final closing 
to be tricked out as they were with 
belladonna. 

‘It is I—Keziah Dawkes. Iam 
glad to see you can be about again, 
Mrs. Kage.’ 

‘O, I’m quite well, thank you ; 
quite blooming.—Fry, where are 
you putting me ?” 

Fry and Keziah were putting her 
into the easiest and safest chair 
they could find, one with large el- 
bows ; from an unsafe one she 
might have tumbled out. O, what 
a mockery it was !—her bedizened 
face ; the flowers and feathers nod- 
ding on the head never still; the 
bare neck with its thin black-lace 
covering ; the jangling beads on the 
skeleton wrists! When Mrs. Kage 
should be attired for her coffin, 
lying in it at rest, she would be 
more seemly to the eye than she 
was now. 

Fry had scarcely fixed her, or 
finished picking up the fans and 
scent-bottles that would keep fall- 
ing from her hands and lap, when 
Mrs. Dawkes entered—a lovely vi- 
sion she, in pearls and blue satin. 
Something like dismay rose to her 
beautiful face. 

‘Fry! how could you think of 
bringing mamma here?’ came the 
vexed question. ‘She should have 
been taken at once to her place at 
table.’ 

‘She'd not go, ma’am,’ answered 
Fry. ‘She would not hear of it.’ 
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‘But how is she to be got down 
when the people are here >—Mam- 
ma’—bending down her face to the 
palsied one—‘ you had better go to 
the dinner-table at once, it will be 
more comfortable for you.’ 

* What do you mean ?’asked Mrs. 
Kage shrilly. ‘Iam going down 
with the rest; I am not a child. 
O, the ingratitude of daughters! 
After I have schemed for you, Ca- 
roline, to put you in your beauti- 
ful position, and got you loads of 
wealth and—’ 

‘ There, there, mamma ; that will 
do.—Fry, poursome eau-de-cologne 
on mamma’s hands.’ 

Mrs. Kage was ever ready for 
scent in any shape, and the ‘ pour- 
ing it on her hands’ took her atten- 
tion from undesirable reminiscen- 
ces. Caroline, biting her pretty lips, 
walked to the window and looked 
out. 

She was just in time to see the 
stoppage of Mrs. Dunn’s carriage 
underneath. One, the first to step 
from it, caused her heart to thrill 
even then; it was Thomas Kage. 
He turned round to give his hand 
to the rest. Millicent Canterbury 
jumped lightly down ; Olive came 
next; Lydia Dunn last. Captain 
Dawkes, entering the room with 
them, found himself pulled gently 
by the coat-tails. 

‘May I come in, papa?’ 

‘No, certainly not,’ growled the 
Captain angrily. ‘We don’t want 
you, sir. Be off back 

The child—it was little Tom Can- 
terbury—shrank away timidly. He 
had his mother’s blue eyes and her 
fair hair. Mr. Kage, who had lin- 
gered a moment to give Mrs. Dunn’s 
footman his directions, came just 
in the boy’s way, and stretched out 
his arms playfully on either side to 
make a barrier. They were alone 
on the landing. Something like a 
sob burst from Tom. 

‘Why, my e fellow, what is 
it? 
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‘ Papa won’t let me go in; he is 
always cross now. Mammais there, 
and I’ve got to go away to the nur- 
sery.’ 

‘I'll take you,’ said Mr. Kage. 
‘We'll go together.’ 

Picking up the child in his arms, 
he carried him up the stairs very 
tenderly. Some instinct whispered 
to him that Captain Dawkes’s show 
of love before marriage for this un- 
fortunate child had faded into air. 
In point of fact it was so; Captain 
Dawkes was not deliberately harsh 
or cruel to the boy—his wife would 
not have permitted that ; but he was 
coldly indifferent, sometimes very 
cross. Judith, the nurse, sat in the 
nursery, mending a pinafore. 

‘Back again, Master Tom! I 
knew it was of no good your ask- 
ing.’ 

She turned round, saw Mr. Kage, 
and rose. The little boy ran to a 
box of bricks, and began showing 
Mr. Kage what a good house he 
could build. They were the best of 
friends, rare though their meetings 
were; and Mr. Kage never failed 
to come without some delightful 
book to please the child’s eye or 
ear. He drew one from his pocket 
now, and took the boy on his knee. 
Tom—he was always gentle— 
pressed his little hands together 
with delight at the first picture. 

‘What’s that, Mr. Kage? An 
angel ?’ 

‘I never see such 
terposed Judith in a superstitious 
semi-whisper. ‘ He’s always want- 
ing to talk of angels and heaven, 
sir; one would think they had called 
him to go up there.’ 

‘Well, this is an angel,’ said 
Thomas Kage, smiling pleasantly. 
‘See, Tom—he is standing at the 
top of the ladder; and Jacob is a- 
sleep at the foot, with his head on 
the hard stone.’ 

‘Does the ladder reach right up 
into heaven ?’ asked little Tom. 

‘Right up. And the angels, 
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though we cannot see them, Tom, 
will help us all to climb it in our 
turn.’ 

‘I dream of the angels some- 
times,’ said Tom ; ‘I like to.’ 

‘Just hark at him? interjected 
Judith to herself. 

‘Nobody tells me about them 
but you,’ said Tom. ‘I wish you'd 
come here oftener.’ 

‘I have to stay at home and 
work,’ said Mr. Kage. ‘Ask mamma 
to tell you.’ 

‘ Mamma says she has no time.’ 

‘You audacious little Turk, tak- 
ing mamma's name in vain!’ inter- 
posed a fond voice at this juncture ; 
and the child slid off Thomas 
Kage’s knee to fly to it. Caroline 
clasped him in her arms, kissing 
him passionately. //er love for him 
could not fade or weaken. With a 
laughing apology for not speaking 
to him at once, she held out her 
hand to Mr. Kage. 

‘I thought I might find you here. 
But what kind of manners do you 
call it, sir, to pay your respects to 
Mr. Tom before you pay them to 
me? 

‘He waylaid me on the stairs, 
and I carried him up here.’ 

‘ Papa would not let me go into 
the drawing-room. I wanted you, 
mamma.’ 

‘Not let you! Nonsense, Tom ! 
The dinner’s not quite ready ; you 
shall go down with me.’ 

‘I don’t care now,’ dissented 
Tom. ‘I’ve got a book with some 
angels in Mr. Kage gave it 
me.’ 

‘You are very kind to him,’ ex- 
claimed Caroline, a mist of grati- 
tude rising i ‘T think 
you wish to 
him.’ 

‘Itis what I mez 
permitting me.’ 

Tom sat down on the carpet, pic- 
ture-book on lap, and Mrs. Dawkes 
and her cousin descended the stairs 
together, her vain glance lingering 
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in any mirror they happened to 
pass. Thomas Kage had rejected 
her for his wife; but she liked to 
look her best in his eyes, for all 
that. Whether she were more vain 
of herself or her precious boy, it 
would hate puzzled Mrs. Dawkes 
to tell. 

‘He is a queer little darling,’ she 
suddenly said. ‘ Fancy his staying 
up there from choice, to “look at 
the angels” !’ 

‘He could not look at better 
things, Caroline.’ 

‘O, of course not. I think it 
must have been you who first gave 
him the fancy. Judith says he 
would always be talking of angels 
and heaven.’ 

‘I think, in these rare cases, it is 
Heaven itself that gives it,’ gravely 
spoke Mr. Kage. ‘Caroline, are you 
doing your duty by him?” 

The question sounded rather an 
abrupt one. Mrs. Dawkes turned 
her face to the speaker. 

‘My duty!’ 

‘I mean in the higher sense of 
the word. Achild should be trained 
to think of these solemn things. 
Are you training him ?’ 

‘ Thomas, how old-fashioned you 
are! What do I know of angels, 
more than anybody else knows ?” 

His good dark eyes rested for a 
moment upon hers. That she cer- 
tainly knew next to nothing, had 
never been taught to know, he was 
only too well aware. 

‘The child has just said to me, 
talking of angels, “ Mamma has no 
time to tell me about them.” Caro- 
line, you must make the time. It 
is the solemn duty of every mother 
to endeavour to train her child for 
heaven.’ 

‘I wish you’d not preach as 
though you were in a pulpit, Tho- 
mas. I dotrain him. He says his 
prayers, and all that. One would 
think you feared I meant him to 
be a heathen !’ 

‘His father is dead; you alone 
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are left. If Mr. Canterbury can 
look down on this world, Caroline, 
think what his grief and agony 
might be at seeing his little son 
left untaught. The training of chil- 
dren is the most solemn duty that 
can be assigned to us in this world. 
Very few fulfil it as they ought.’ 

* How earnest you are in this!’ 
she involuntarily exclaimed. 

‘Because my mother trained me,’ 
he whispered. ‘Caroline, for your 
boy’s sake, I beseech you look to 
it.’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Dunn had 
arrived when they got back to the 
drawing-room; also two gentlemen 
invited by Captain Dawkes. ‘The 
butler was coming up to announce 
dinner. 

‘Mind, Thomas, you go in with 
me,’ said Mrs. Dawkes hurriedly, 
as she went forward to shake hands 
with Sarah Dunn. 

‘And your young inmate, Belle 
Annesley?’ she asked. ‘I wrote 
word that we hoped to see her.’ 

‘She is past going out to dinner 
now, Caroline,’ was Mrs. Dunn’s 
answer. ‘She gets weaker and 
weaker.’ 

‘ Poor girl! When does she start 
for the West Indies ?” 

‘I fear, never. I fear she will 
not live for it.’ 

‘Is she so ill as that?’ exclaimed 
Caroline, all sympathy. ‘ What can 
have induced it?’ 

Mrs. Dunn said nething. Her 
eyes chanced to meet those of 
Thomas Kage; both could have 
answered what, had they chosen. 

After all, Thomas Kage did not 
take first place, as proposed. ‘There 
appeared to be so much difficulty in 
getting down Mrs. Kage and her 
fans, that he went to Fry’s assist- 
ance. Her poor legs were drop- 
ping beneath her at every stair, but 
she was landed in safety. He took 
a seat by her; no one would have 
smoothed difficulties for her as he 
did : Caroline was tolerably content 
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that it should be so, and bade an- 
other gentleman to her side in his 
place. But a sharp cloud passed 
momentarily over her brow when 
she saw that Thomas Kage had 
Millicent Canterbury on his other 
hand, and that they appeared to 
be on terms of assured friendship. 

What a display it was!—the fan- 
tastic, shaking puppet at the festive 
board, amidst the lights and the 
flowers and the gala dresses! A 
death’s-head, more than anything 
else, by contrast looked she. The 
shaking fork rattled against the 
shaking teeth, the food fell, the 
wine was spilled; and she, poor 
thing, strove to make a pretence of 
being juvenile with the rest, and 
tapped Thomas Kage’s arm with 
her fan, and thought she was flirt- 
ing with him. He did his best to 
cover her deficiencies, and got very 
little dinner for his pains ; but she 
was a pitiable object, tottering on 
the edge of the grave. 

Was it for ¢Ais that she had 
schemed and plotted, and lost 
the favour of good men? Had 
her grasping and her basely-ac- 
quired wealth brought her no other 
or better reward? The means and 
the end were in fitness with each 
other; and Mrs. Kage in horrible 
fitness with them. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
MRS. GARSTON’S PURCHASE. 


THE streets were comparatively 
empty, comparatively cool; for the 
London great world had not yet 
come out to throng them, and the 
burning summer’s sun had scarcely 
attained to its midday heat. Tra- 
versing the shining pavement, with 
the deliberate step of one who talks 
as he goes, was Thomas Kage; and 
by his side a young lady, whose 
gentle face and cool muslin dress 
were equally pleasant to look upon. 
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Never saw man a nicer face than 
hers; for it was Millicent Canter- 
bury’s. Miss Canterbury and Lydia 
Dunn were on in advance. 

Take it for all in all, the days 
of Mr. Kage were greatly occupied 
just now; on this, the day after 
Mrs. Dawkes’s dinner, he would 
be very busy. Labour always accu- 
mulated when he prepared to de- 
part on circuit; and for once in 
his life he had lately been striving 
to unite business with pleasure, 
for he went out a good deal with 
the Miss Canterburys. 

Accident in the first instance 
led to his doing so. Dining one 
evening at Mrs. Dunn’s soon after 
the Miss Canterburys came on 
their visit to her, Olive happened 
to remark, in answer to a question 
of whether they had seen some 
show-place, that they did not go 
about so much as they would, in 
consequence of having no gentle- 
man to accompany them; Mr. 
Richard Dunn, who was always 
kind and polite, being very much 
in Wales at his mines just now, 
and only running up occasionally. 
Upon that, Mr. Kage offered him- 
self as Richard Dunn’s substitute, 
and was with them as much as 
leisure allowed. 

The expedition this morning was 
nothing formidable ; only the call- 
ing upon Mrs. Garston. That ac- 
tive lady, rebellious to fashion’s 
habits, preferred to see visitors 
literally in the morning ; after ten 
o’clock she was ready for any who 
might call. At Mrs. Dawkes’s 
dinner-table the previous evening, 
Mr. Kage, hearing that.the Miss 
Canterburys purposed going there, 
had made a half promise to come 
round and fetch them. He was 
living in his own home again, as 
a temporary arrangement. ‘The 
friends who had tenanted it were 
gone, and Mr. Kage slept at home 
for safety. He had written to the 
landlord, saying he should resign 
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it at the approaching expiration of 
the lease. 

Absorbed in conversation, their 
steps lingered, and Olive and Mrs. 
Dunn were first at Mrs. Garston’s 
gate. It did not surprise Thomas 
Kage to see the old lady with 
them, for she liked to pace her 
garden in fine weather. Leaning 
on her stick, her gray bonnet tilted 
a little forward on her head, she 
watched their approach with her 
keen eyes. 

‘So, Thomas Kage, you are 
taking holiday to-day "’ 

‘Not whole holiday,’ was his 
answer, as he held out his hand 
to her. ‘I am going to my cham- 
bers by and by.’ 

But the venerable lady did not 
respond to the movement. She 
despised the formality of hand- 
shaking, except when people met 
but rarely. Thomas Kage was used 
to her, and he thought the rejection 
meant no slight. Walking to a shady 
path, where two benches faced each 
other, Mrs. Garston seated herself, 
and they grouped themselves a- 
round her. It was within view ot 
that tree where poor Belle Annes- 
ley had leaned her aching forehead 
the day she met Keziah Dawkes 
and her cruel words. 

‘What makes you so late?’ was 
Mrs. Garston’s first question to 
Miss Canterbury. 

‘Do you call it late?’ replied 
Olive. ‘I thought it early.’ 

‘Why, it is not twelve o'clock 
yet, put in Mrs, Dunn. ‘I said 
to Olive, coming along, that you 
would take us for Vandals.’ 

Mrs. Garston’s stick struck the 
smooth hard gravel. ‘The latter 
speaker was no more in favour 
with her than she ever had been. 

‘I’ve never taken you for much 
else, Lydia Dunn. You'd go in for 
fashion and frivolity yourself, it 
you were not so restless. I won- 
der you come here.’ 

‘ But I like to see you now and 
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then,’ laughingly answered Mrs. 
Dunn, taking the reproach in good 
humour. 

‘Then behave yourself when 
you come, and don’t talk false 
nonsense about the day’s being 
early when it’s half gone. It is 
disrespectful to me, Lydia Dunn. 
I am old enough to be your grand- 
mother, and with some years to 
spare.’ 

‘I wish we could bring our coun- 
try habits with us to London, and 
find them welcome here,’ remarked 
Miss Canterbury with a smile. ‘We 
are earlier there than even you, 
Mrs. Garston. Chilling is but a 
primitive place.’ 

‘Earlier are you?’ returned the 
venerable dame. ‘Iam down to 
breakfast every morning at nine 
o’clock, Olive Canterbury, and of- 
ten in my garden at ten. And so 
you were out at dinner last night ? 

‘Yes; we dined with Mrs. 
Dawkes.’ 

‘With her that was Caroline 
Kage, and next Caroline Canter- 
bury, and then went and made a 
fool of herself by marrying Barby 
Dawkes,’ commented the old lady. 
‘Well, they are not ill-suited to 
each other; heartless frivolities, 
both of ’em. You had an escape 
there, Thomas Kage.’ 

The colour flushed sharply into 
his face, even then, at the allusion; 
as was to all perfectly visible, 
standing there with his back a- 
gainst the tree-trunk. Mrs. Gar- 
ston lifted her stick, but not in 
wrath. 

‘You needn’t redden up so, 
Thomas. Many a man as good 
as you has had his eyes taken by 
a pretty girl—and his heart too. 
But you were too good for her; 
and I b’lieve Heaven saw it, and 
spared you. Barby has got her; 
and she is too good for him. 
She'll find it out, too. Well, I 
didn’t envy you your dinner last 
night.’ 
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‘We did not envy ourselves,’ re- 
marked Lydia Dunn. ‘It is never 
very pleasant to us to meet Caro- 
line. The remembrance of certain 
wrongs recurs with more force at 
the sight of her.’ 

‘I don’t mean for that,’ retorted 
Mrs. Garston, with a few violent 
knocks. ‘Nobodysupposes it would 
be pleasant; but if you choose to 
go in for it, you bring the con- 
sequences on yourselves, whether 
they are pleasure or whether they 
are pain. I spoke of Mrs. Kage. 
Z should not like to sit down to 
dinner, and have a skeleton at the 
same table with painted cheeks and 
rattling bones! *Twould have up- 
set my stomach.’ 

Millicent burst out laughing, 
somewhat irreverently. Olive lift- 
ed her finger in reproof, and turned 
to Mrs. Garston. 

‘You have heard about the din- 
ner, then ? 

‘T have heard all about it. Early 
as you may consider it, Mistress 
Lydia Dunn, Keziah Dawkes was 
here more than an hour ago. She 
happened to call at Barby’s yester- 
day, and they asked her to stay 
dinner.’ 

‘I don’t like Keziah Dawkes at 
all” spoke Mrs. Dunn, with her 
usual blunt candour. 

‘You like her as well as I do, 
I'll lay,’ said Keziah’s great-aunt. 
‘She knows it too, and does not 
come here often —a’most never, 
but when she wants anything. 
There’s some trouble up about 
the money she advanced for Bar- 
by before his marriage ; the people 
are claiming some of the charges 
twice over, and Barby has managed 
to lose the papers. Daresay he 
never kept’em. Keziah came here 
to ask if I remembered a certain 
date.’ 

‘Keziah Dawkes always gives 
me the idea of being a thoroughly 
good sister,’ interposed Thomas 
Kage. 
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‘She’s that. She has been to 
Barby one in a thousand. Kezi- 
ah Dawkes would sacrifice all the 
world to him, herself included ; but 
she is hard-natured in the main— 
ill-conditioned also. You should 
have heard her sneers this morn- 
ing at Mrs. Kage. Why did they 
let a poor object like that dine at 
table ?’ 

‘I think Mr. Kage has the most 
cause to ask that,’ said Lydia Dunn. 
‘ He had all the trouble of her.’ 

‘Had he! Serve him right. 
He gives enough trouble to other 
folks.’ 

Of course the aspersion caused 
Thomas Kage to look up. ‘His old 
friend was glaring at him with no 
sweet expression. 

‘What have I done now, dear 
Mrs. Garston ?” 

‘ Now, suppose you put that ques- 
tion to yourself, Thomas Kage. Just 
think over your actions of the last 
day or two, and perhaps you mightn’t 
need to ask it of other people.’ 

‘I really do not know what you 
mean,’ he resumed, after a pause. 

‘Have you wrote a notice to 
your landlord to quit your house, 
or have you not?’ she asked, lift- 
ing her stick in his face. 

‘I have done that. I told you 
that I should do it, Mrs. Garston.’ 

‘But I didn’t suppose you were 
in earnest,’ she angrily said. ‘I 
never thought you'd have the heart 
to give up the house that your 
mother died in; or the face to aban- 
don me. I thought better of you, 
Thomas Kage. What’s the mat- 
ter with the house? Answer me 
that.’ 

‘Not anything. IfI were at all 
likely to settle in life, I should like 
none better. For me, a single man, 
it is a great expense, and I feel 
that I should scarcely be justified 
in renewing the lease.’ 

‘ And the leaving me counts for 
nothing, though I’ve been as good 
to you as a mother ! 
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‘ But I shall not leave you, dear 
Mrs, Garston. I can be with you 
just as much as though I lived 
next door.’ 

Mrs. Garston’s head was nod- 
ding ominously —not after Mrs. 
Kage’s helpless fashion, but in an- 
ger. Thomas Kage had expected 
some such explosion ; but he won- 
dered how she had got to hear of 
the notice so speedily, since it was 
sent only on the previous day. 

‘What are you thinking to do 
with your sticks and stones, pray ?” 

He did not answer for the mo- 
ment, for the subject was rather a 
sore one. ‘Sticks and stones’ that 
have been for years in our old 
homesteads can be parted from 
only with lively pain. 

‘Some of the furniture—it is not 
of much intrinsic value—I shall 
sell; and the articles that were 
prized by my mother must be ware- 
housed,’ was his tardy answer. Any- 
thing but a satisfactory one to Mrs. 
Garston, who was bending forward 
to listen. 

‘Warehoused ! You would ware- 
house the good old articles that 
were dear to your mother! Iwon- 
der what you’d call that, Thomas 
Kage? Sacrilege ?” 

‘They shall be well taken care 
of, somehow,’ he murmured. 

‘And you'll sell the rest! Sell! 
D’ye suppose there’s anything a- 
mong ’em that might suit me?’ she 
resumed in a pleasantertone. ‘Let 
us step in and have a look. I’m 
going to rebuild my coachman’s 
house, and shall want furniture for 
it.’ ” 

She went marching off with her 
stick, taking Thomas Kage’s arm 
when he held it out to her. The 
rest followed. Mr. Kage smiled 
at the sudden invasion of his pre- 
mises, and hoped they would be 
found in order. 

He need not have feared; for 
old Dorothy, in renewed health, 
was back again, and ruled over 
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matters with a critical eye. Mrs. 
Garston, without the smallest cere- 
mony, went from room to room 
till the whole house had been visit- 
ed, making her comments aloud. 
All very disparaging comments, 
and tending to the point that it 
wanted ‘doing up.’ 

‘It is as I say—the place must 
be redone,’ she observed, coming 
to an anchor in the dining-room. 
‘Just you get a pencil and paper, 
Thomas Kage, and jot down what 
the landlord will have to do before 
it’s taken by a fresh tenant.’ 

‘But—it will not be any busi- 
ness of mine,’ dissented Mr. Kage. 

‘Now you do as J bid you,’ she 
arbitrarily rejoined. ‘I know that 
landlord too well; and so do you, 
Lydia Dunn, I expect, for he is 
yours. He'll give a single coat of 
paint and a dab o’ varnish, and call 
a room done.’ 

‘I thought tenants had to put a 
house habitable at the expiration 
of a lease,’ interposed Miss Can- 
terbury. 

‘That’s as the lease may be 
worded,’ returned Mrs. Garston. 
‘Ours is this way.—Now then, 
Thomas Kage, where’s that pencil 
and paper ?” 

Putting the paper before him 
without so much as a smile, he sat 
down to write what she desired : 
he had grown to obey her almost 
implicitly. It must be waste of 
time, he knew; and tedious, he 
feared, to the Miss Canterburys. 

The house was to be papered 
and painted throughout, and tho- 
roughly renovated, all in the best 
style and manner ; drains were to 
be looked to; a scullery, much 
wanted, should be built out at 
the back; the premises altogether 
made complete. 

‘Is that all? asked Thomas 
Kage, looking up with a laugh as 
she came to an end. 

‘It’s all I think of for the pre- 
sent,’ she answered. ‘ How ever 
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you and poor Lady Kage could 
have lived with this horrid red 
paper on the wall’ (striking it with 
her stick), ‘I can’t think. And 
your mother had good taste in 
general, Thomas.’ 

‘We did not like the paper be- 
cause it lighted up so badly ; but 
it is handsome ofits kind.’ 

‘Handsome of its kind! You 
may say that of a dancing-bear. If 
I had a red-papered room in my 
house, I should whitewash it over. 
Give me the list.’ 

As he handed it to her, she 
caught the look of smiling incre- 
dulity on his countenance. It a 
little annoyed her. 

‘I see ; you deem this quite use- 
less—waste of time, as you said 
just now.’ 

‘I am sure the landlord will never 
do so much, nor the half of it,’ he 
answered. ‘ And in any case, dear 
Mrs. Garston, it cannot concern 
me.’ 

*T’ll answer for this much, Tho- 
mas Kage—that the landlord will 
do every item you've written down 
here. Whether it shall concern 
you or not—that is, whether you 
shall choose to stop on in the 
house, or whether you go out of 
it—it shall be put into proper re- 
pair.’ 

‘You must have made it a con- 
dition with him, then, in renewing 
your own lease.’ 

‘ Never you mind whether I have 
or haven’t; don’t you be so fond 
of contradicting me.—We will go 
back again now.’ 

When they reached her garden, 
Mrs. Garston led the way indoors 
to her own dining-room. Its beau 
tiful paper of white and gold was 
cheerful to see in the midday sun. 
She called their attention to it. 

‘ This is the right sort of paper. 
I like large-looking rooms, and I 
like light ones ; and you don’t get 
either when the walls are red. This 
self-same pattern, if it can be got, 
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shall be put into that parlour of 
yours, Thomas Kage.’ 

‘If you can get the landlord to 
do it,’ he answered, humouring her. 

‘The landlord happens to be 
myself.’ 

The avowal took them by sur- 
prise. Mrs. Garston made it from 
her large chair, in which she had 
put herself; her gray bonnet was 
thrown back ; her keen gray eyes 
sought theirs ; her stick, held in both 
hands, gently tapped the carpet be- 
fore her. Never did a more self- 
asserting old lady sit for a portrait. 
sut if some doubt appeared in 
‘Thomas Kage’s face, he might be 
pardoned. She saw it; perhaps 
had been watching for it. 

‘You'd like to tell me to my 
face that I am saying what is not 
true, Thomas Kage. What would 
your mother have said to such man- 
ners? she always trusted me. I 
have bought the house next door, 
and I have bought this. Now 
then ? 

‘I’m sure I am very glad to hear 
it,” he murmured. 

‘ I wished to buy them years ago: 
your mother knew that. But that 
landlord, scenting the wish, put 
such a price upon them that 
I'd not give it him. You have 
left me no resource now, Thomas 
Kage.’ 

hs 

‘You. Don’t you be insolent— 
staring at me as if I talked Dutch! 
Could I submit to the chance of 
having any kind of people next to 
me?—and you said in my ear 
months ago, you know, that you 
should give up the house when the 
lease ran out. A travelling circus 
might have come and took it, for 
all I could answer—the grounds 
are big. So I sent for the land- 
lord, and said to him, “ Put on 
your own price ;” which he did, and 
a nice price it was: but I paid it, 
and the property is mine.’ 

‘Dear me! that was going to 
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work in a very costly manner,’ com- 
mented Mrs. Dunn, who never 
could refrain from interfering in 
other people’s business. 

Mrs. Garston rewarded her by a 
sharp reproof. 

‘It was my own affair, Lydia 
Dunn. If it had cost me ten times 
as much, I should have done it. 
Once my mind is set upon a thing, 
who is to say me nay ?” 

* But the waste of money ? per- 
sisted Lydia. 

‘Money! I’ve got enough of 
that— more than I know what to 
do with sometimes. And now—a 
last word with you, Thomas Kage. 
Ah, you little thought when you 
penned that fine notice yesterday 
that it was coming to me. I wish 
you to remain on in the next house. 
I’ve bought it that you may ; and 
whether you payme rent, orwhether 
you pay me none, is a matter of in- 
difference to me. If I were to say 
I’d not receive any, your pride 
would rise up all cock-a-hoop ; so 
I don’t say it. But I beg you to 
understand this one thing—if my 
wishes go for naught and you quit 
the house, it will remain empty, 
for I shall never suffer any other 
tenant to enter it while I live.’ 

As if to give effect to the asser- 
tion, Mrs. Garston brought her stick 
down with a thump so emphatic 
that Millicent Canterbury, standing 
by the chair’s elbow, started back- 
wards. They rose to depart ; the 
visit, including the time they spent 
in the other house, had been un- 
conscionably long, as Lydia Dunn 
expressed it. ‘Thomas Kage, feel- 
ing rather bewildered, prepared to 
attend them. In going down the 
garden he found himself pulled 
back by Mrs. Garston. The others 
were well on in advance. 

‘You made a mistake once in 
your life, ‘Thomas,’ she said. ‘ Are 
you thinking to remedy it ? 

‘What mistake, dear Mrs. Gar- 
ston ? 
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‘In falling in love with that Kage 
girl. You see how she served you. 
Many a one before you has thrown 
away the kernel for the shell.’ 

He smiled a little. What kernel ? 
—what shell ? 

‘She.’ And the stick was pointed 
at Millicent, who had turned round 
at the end of the path to wait. ‘If 
I can read countenances —and I 
used to do it—that girl is one of 
the best living. She'd make you 
happier than the other ever would ; 
ay, though you had married that 
un in the heyday of love.’ 

He flushed a very little, laugh- 
ing lightly. 

‘Millicent Canterbury must be 
as a forbidden star to me, my dear 
old friend.’ 

‘ And why must she ?’ 

‘She has ten thousand pounds. 
I have nothing; or next to no- 
thing.’ 

Never had Mrs, Garston been 
nearer going into a real passion 
than then. Her gray eyes flashed 
sparks on the speaker. 

‘ Ten thousand pounds ! and you 
nothing! Are you saying this to 
enrage me, Thomas Kage? It’s 
false sophistry, every word of it. 
Though the girl, or any other girl, 
had ten times ten thousand, and 
you had but the coat and breeches 
you stood up in, you’d be more 
than her equal. A husband such 
as you'll make, a good man as 
your mother trained you to be, is 
worth, to the woman who gets him, 
a king’s ransom. Ten thousand 
pounds !—ten thousand rubbish ! 

Mortally offended, Mrs. Gar- 
ston turned in and slammed the 
door in his face. He went forward 
with rather a conscious counten- 
ance. 

‘What is Mrs. Garston angry 
with you for?’ asked Millicent. 

‘I said something that did not 
please her,’ he answered, glancing 
at the sweet eyes cast on him with 
unsuspicious inquiry. 
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For some little time now he 
had esteemed Millicent Canterbury 
above everybody else in the world ; 
not with that early passionate love 
that can touch man’s heart but 
once, but with a far more lasting 
friendship. ‘To what end? since, 
in spite of Mrs. Garston’s anger, 
he did not look upon social pro- 
blems exactly as she did. 

‘We must step out, Millicent. 
Your sisters have got on the length 
of the street.’ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
NOT QUITE HEARTLESS. 


THE window was thrown open 
to the summer sun, and a fire 
burnt in the grate. To every one 
but the poor sick invalid the heat 
seemed stifling. Richard Dunn, 
a fine portly man, mentally pro- 
nounced it to be so as he paced 
the room with gentle steps. She 
was cold; and a suspicion was 
dawning on those around that it 
might be with the advance shadow 
of death. 

She was passing away very gently: 
the painful adjuncts that too often 
attend even young girls to the 
grave spared Belle Annesley. The 
maid dressed her still, and combed 
out the soft curls of her pretty 
hair, and now and again tied a bit 
of ribbon in it. The cough had 
left her: there seemed absolutely 
nothing the matter with her but 
weakness. Wise Dr. Tyndal, pay- 
ing his visit this morning, had 
declared to Mr. Dunn that if they 
could only fight against that, she 
might recover. But Mr. Dunn 
knew quite well that they could 
not fight against it. The child her- 
self knew it. 

She really looked but a child ; 
more so than ever, in spite of the 
huge shaw! that wrapped her up, and 
her black-and-white muslin dress. 
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She lay back in the easy-chair, her 
feet on a footstool ; the trembling 
fingers of her delicate hands pluck- 
ing at the white handkerchief that 
lay inher lap. Richard Dunn, hap- 
pening to notice the restless move- 
ment, and not liking the look of it, 
stood still for a full minute regard- 
ing her. 

‘What is amiss with the hand- 
kerchief, Belle ?” 

‘Nothing, ’shelistlessly answered, 
pushing it aside. The next minute 
she had begun again—at the shawl 
this time. Mr. Dunn sat down by 
her, and took her hand in his. 

‘Do you feel worse, my dear ?” 

‘No. Why? 

‘You are very silent,’ he ans- 
wered by way of excuse. 

‘I was thinking — thinking of 
the past. Of those old days, when 
I was so wild and heartless and 
wilful. They seem to be ages ago 
now.’ 

‘ Past time often does, my dear.’ 

‘ Always, I should think, to one 
like me—leaving the world for 
ever. I want you to say that you 
forgive me, she added in a whisper. 

‘Forgive you! What for?’ 

*O, you know. I did cause you 
pain in those days, and I caused it 
wilfully. A vain, mocking, ridicul- 
ing thing—that’s what I was ; no- 
thing else. I—lI don’t care to re- 
call it all in words ; but I want you 
to say you forgive me.’ 

Richard Dunn stooped over her 
and kissed her forehead. ‘ My 
dear child, if there is anything you 
need forgiveness for, take it heartily : 
but I think you are fanciful to-day. 
I wish—I wish you had been spared 
to us. Sarah and I would have 
striven to make life pleasant to 
you.’ 

‘Thank you for all your kind- 
ness ; thank you for ever.’ 

The trembling fingers, entwined 
in his, presently released themselves 
and began to work again. Mr. 
Dunn did not altogether like the 
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signs. He quitted the room to 
find his wife. During the inter- 
val, little ‘'om Canterbury came in 
with his nurse. 

When the boy had been taken 
down to dessert the previous evening 
at the dinner in Belgravia—for we 
have not got beyond the day spoken 
of in the last chapter—Mrs. Richard 
Dunn asked him to go to them on 
the following morning; and Ju- 
dith was told to bring him. In the 
old days at Chilling, when Miss 
Annesley was the rector’s daughter, 
she had taken part in trying to 
teach Judith to read. The instruc- 
tion, as previously hinted, had not 
come to much, but Judith was grate- 
ful all the same. During this pre- 
sent sojourn in London, she had 
occasionally, when out with her lit- 
tle charge, found her way to Mrs. 
Richard Dunn’s. Tom had grown 
to like to go there, and to see Belle 
Annesley, between whom and him- 
self a great friendship had arisen ; 
in- point of fact it was Belle who, 
when her cousin was starting for 
the dinner-visit, had asked her to 
bid Tom come. 

And so Judith and he had ar- 
rived, nothing loth. Tom wore his 
morning attire: a plaid dress reach- 
ing to the knees, his straight legs 
incased in little white socks; in 
the afternoon Mrs. Dawkes would 
have him decked out in velvets and 
gewgaws ; but Judith had her own 
way till then. A quiet, thoughtful, 
mild child was he, whose disposi- 
tion and temper were admirable. 

Belle Annesley kissed him ; she 
took off his straw hat with her own 
fragile fingers, and stroked the fall- 
ing curls of his light hair. Tom 
looked at her wistfully: it might 
be that he detected a change in 
her countenance, for a child some- 
times sees signs hidden from older 
eyes. 

* Lift him up, Judith.’ 

There was ample room for the 
two on the large chair, and the boy 
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was placed side by side with Belle. 
After considerable tugging, he suc- 
ceeded in getting a book out of 
some mysterious under-pocket. 

‘I brought it for you to see,’ he 
said, as Judith left them to go and 
enjoy a gossip with Mrs. Dunn’s 
nurse. ‘It has got an angel in 
it, and Jacob’s ladder. Mr. Kage 
gave it me last night. Look : that’s 
the angel, and that’s the ladder, 
and its end is right up in hea- 
ven.’ 

Belle Annesley’s eyes were riv- 
eted on the picture with as much 
earnest interest as though she had 
been a child herself. ‘Tom, waiting 
for sympathetic admiration, heard 
none. 

‘Isn’t it pretty, Belle? I should 
like to be an angel.’ 

Dropping the book, she clasped 
both his hands in hers. Her face 
and voice were alike strangely ear- 
nest. 

‘We may both be so shortly, 
Tom. / shall. You may not-be 
long after me.’ 

The words were remarkable— 
taken in connection with what the 
hidden future was destined to bring 
forth. But the dying sometimes 
speak with a curious prevision. 

Tom Canterbury, to judge by his 
eyes, did not know whether to be 
most awed or interested. Belle had 
fallen back in her chair, and was 
plucking at the shawl again. He 
thought his book neglected. 

‘Judith didn’t want me to bring 
it, Belle. Mrs. Dunn said last night 
I was to come.’ 

‘ Yes, I wished for you,’ answered 
Belle. ‘I thought you were not 
coming, though: it is nearly after- 
noon.’ 

‘Judith didn’t get ready. She 
went in to help Fry with grand- 
mamma.’ 

Belle rose from her seat, and tot- 
tered to a desk that was on a side- 
table, holding by the furniture as 
she went. Her strength for walk- 
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ing had almost passed away. Stand- 
ing up before the desk, the shawl fell 
off her shoulders, and she looked 
like a shadow. The child got down 
with a jump and picked it up. She 
tottered back again, holding some- 
thing in her hand. 

It was a beautiful little box 
of mother-of-pearl, made in the 
form of a shell, and inlaid with 
silver. Inside was a raised fret- 
work of silver enclosing a miniature 
painting in bright colours—a baby 
borne by two angels, who were gaz- 
ing upwards. Sitting down, Belle 
put it into the boy’s hand: the toy 
was so small, that his hand easily 
clasped it. 

‘My brother brought it for me, 
when he came over from the West 
Indies at mamma’s death. Tom, I 
give it to you. You must keep it 
always for my sake.’ 

Tom, opening the lid, stood en- 
tranced with admiration, oblivious 
of everything but the picture that 
so charmed him. He had an eye 
for bright colours, which were 
wont to impart to him a strange 
delight. 

‘It’s angels too,’ he said breath- 
lessly. ‘They are carrying the 
baby up to heaven.’ 

‘When you look at it sometimes 
after I am gone, Thomas, remem- 
ber that they have carried me up 
there,’ she whispered. 

‘Do you like to go? asked the 
boy, somewhat dubious on the 
point, now that it seemed to be 
coming to action. 

‘ Ves.’ 

‘But wouldn’t you like to stay 
here, and have playthings? Such 
things as this ?’ 

‘No, not now. 
here.’ 

She was feebly endeavouring to 
fold the shawl around her, and said 
no more. The little exertion had 
fatigued her ; she lay back panting 
for a few moments, and then, as if 
it brought relief, her fingers were 
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at work at the shawl again. Mrs. 
Dunn, who had entered, took in 
all the signs with a rapid searching 
glance. 

‘Belle, my darling,’ she said, 
pushing the hair from the pale 
damp brow, ‘you seem a little 
restless.’ 

‘Do I? returned Belle with 
apathy. ‘I am very tired, Sarah.’ 

Tired indeed! Tired sadly in 
body, and very tired with the world 
and its cares. Poor Belle Annesley 
was dying, with all her trouble upon 
her—that unfortunate love for the 
man who had played her false. It 
racked her still; not as it had done, 
but more than was good for her com- 
fort. One great wish lay ever upon 
her—that she could see him once 
again. It almost seemed to her 
that she could not die without it. 
Foolish, foolish girl! if her death, 
she thought, should but bring a 
pang of repentance to him, a bitter 
loving regret, why, then to herself 
it would be welcome. Sentiment 
clung to her to the last ; and she 

wanted Barnaby Dawkes to see the 
wreck she had become for his sake. 
But she had not been able to call 
up the courage to ask for him. 

It was to be, however. When 
Judith departed with little Canter- 
bury, Mrs. Dunn went downstairs 
with them. She was standing for 
an instant at one of the front win- 
dows, and saw Thomas Kage pass. 
He had just left the Miss Can- 
terburys at their door after that 
visit to Mrs. Garston. She made a 
sign to Mr. Kage, and he came 
in, 

‘Go you up to her, Mr. Kage,’ 
she said, after telling him that both 
she and her husband fancied some 
change for the worse was approach- 
ing in Belle Annesley. ‘See what 
you think, and then come down 
and tell me; I’ll wait here. Mr. 


Dunn has had to go out, but he 
will not be long.’ 
When Mr. Kage entered the 
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room, Belle had her eyes closed. 
He noticed the movement of the 
fingers spoken of by Mrs. Dunn. 
They were slowly at work. She 
gave a great start as he approached, 
and stared wildly. 

‘QO, is it you ?’ she said in a min- 
ute, an accent of disappointment 
in hertone. ‘I—I—I think I had 
dozed and was dreaming.’ 

‘Of whom were you dreaming, 
Belle?’ he asked very gently, as he 
sat down near her and took one of 
her wasted hands in his. 

The pale cheeks took a tinge of 
bright colour at the question ; the 
blue eyes, getting a little glassy 
now, fell downwards. But she gave 
the true answer. She generally did 
give it to Mr. Kage. 

‘I was dreaming of Captain 
Dawkes. I fancied he stood at 
that door talking to me; and when 
you came up, I—in the confusion 
of awaking—I really thought it was 
he.’ 

‘Would you like to see him, 
my dear? asked Mr. Kage after a 
pause. 

Another faint flush of hectic. 

‘Perhaps he would not care to 
come. But—if he would, I should 
like to say good-bye to him.’ 

‘And how do you feel to-day?’ 
resumed Mr. Kage, changing the 
subject without comment. ‘ Brave 
and strong ?” 

‘QO, I feel about the same,’ she 
answered listlessly. ‘I’m very tired.’ 

‘It is a pity I disturbed your 
snatch of sleep. And for nothing 
either, for I cannot stay. I have 
a hundred-and-one things to do to- 
day and to-morrow.’ 

‘ But I shall see you again?’ she 
said, as he stood up. 

‘Of course. I will come in this 
evening.’ 

Happening to look back at her 
as he turned to close the door, 
Thomas Kage could but mark the 
eager, questioning, yearning look 
in the eyes that seemed to follow 
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him. But still he said nothing about 
Captain Dawkes. That worthy gen- 
tleman might not choose to pay the 
visit, although bidden. 

‘Well, what do you think?’ asked 
Sarah Dunn anxiously. 

‘I do not see much difference 
in her,’ was Mr. Kage’s answer. 
‘ Nevertheless I think the end will 
not be very long delayed.’ 

‘Did you notice what I said 
about her fingers ?” 

‘Yes. But I have seen the same 
thing in patients who have subse- 
quently got well.’ 

‘You are sure of that ?” 

‘Quite. She would like to see 
Dawkes.’ 

‘Would she! exclaimed Mrs. 
Dunn in astonishment. ‘ Were the 
case mine, I would rather send him 
miles away than see him. I do not 
understand it.’ 

A peculiar expression crossed the 
face of Thomas Kage. Matter-of- 
fact, rather than imaginative, Sarah 
Dunn was just one of those who 
could not be likely to understand. 

‘ Dawkes may not be willing to 
come,’ observed Mr. Kage. ‘ He 
probably would rather go miles any 
other way.’ 

But Barnaby Dawkes was not 
altogether heartless, and if he had 
cared for any one in the world, it 
was certainly Belle. As Thomas 
Kage was bending his steps across 
one of the squares, he accidentally 
met him in his mail-phaeton, two 
grooms seated behind. Mr. Kage 
made a sign that he would speak 
with him ; and afterwards the Cap- 
tain changed his course, and pulled 
up at Mrs. Richard Dunn’s door. 


Her head lay upon his arm, and 
the tears were trickling down her 
flushed cheeks. Barnaby Dawkes 
was a selfish man by nature and 
by habit, indifferent to all that did 
not concern himself, utterly care- 
less of any world save this present 


one; but, looking on the wreck of 
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that once sweet girl, on the unmis- 
takable signs that said the life would 
so shortly close, he went into a fit 
of remorse and tenderness, both 
genuine. 

‘You will not quite forget me ? 
she sobbed, clinging to him. ‘I 
mean no treason against your wife, 
Barnaby ; I would not for the world; 
only—only—that you will think of 
me at an odd moment now and 
then.’ 

Incredible as it may be deemed, 
little as the gailant Captain might 
ever believe it of himself after- 
wards, a tear dropped from his 
eyes on her upturned face. Belle 
saw it, and felt repaid for her lost 
life and the agony that had short- 
ened it. 

‘Don’t grieve for me too much, 
Barnaby; I should not like that. 
I hope you will be happy always, 
you and your wife. If she ever 
hears about me—about me and the 
past—give my dear love to her, 
and say I said it.’ 

‘I wish I had never met you, 
child! I was an awful brute to 
leave you and marry another — 
and that’s the fact. My love was 
all yours, Belle; but I was in a 
fearful state of embarrassment, and 
wanted the money. Why did you 
care so much for me? Why did 
you let it prey upon you? I was 
not worth it.’ 

Never a truer word spoke he 
than that. Belle’s restless fingers, 
at peace for the moment, were. en- 
twined within his. 

‘I daresay it was all for the best,’ 
she murmured. ‘I might have died 
just the same.’ 

Voices were heard on the stairs, 
and the Captain prepared to take 
his departure. 

‘Say you forgive me,’ he whis- 
pered. 

‘I forgive it all—the death, and 
the pain, and the weariness. I 
hope we shall meet in heaven, all 
of us, and live together in happi- 





Never alone. 


ness for ever and for ever. God 
bless and keep you, Barnaby, until 
that time shall come "’ 

It may be that Barnaby Dawkes, 
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The voices were those of Mr. 
Dunn and Dr. Tyndal. Captain 
Dawkes exchanged courtesies with 
them as he passed, and went out 


irreligious man though he was, 
echoed the wish for the passing 
moment. Whether he did or not, 
was known to him alone. He 
kissed her cheeks, her brow, her 
lips, as he had been wont to kiss 
them in earlier days, and laid her 
wan face back on the pillow, and 
resigned her hands the last. 

‘Good-bye, Belle. Good-bye, 
my best and dearest !’ 


to his carriage. 


When Thomas Kage got there 
in the evening, according to pro- 
mise, the hands of the dying girl, 
in her bed then, were working 
feebly at the counterpane ; the ad- 
vance shadow of death, no longer 
to be mistaken, lay on the face. 
Sut the shadow seemed to have 
brought peace with it. 


NEVER ALONE. 


NEVER alone, though solitary ; 

For sweet imagination—my time-tried friend— 
Passes before my longing mental gaze, 

The smiling face and figure, Juno like, 

Of her I love. 

Poor meed of happiness is this 

To him who fears to speak his love ; 

But still ’tis all the earth-born happiness I enjoy. 
And when the gorgeous sun runs down, 

And the red moon rises grandly from the distant hill, 
I take my way into the dewy fields, 

And think, and think until love-thoughts of her 
Make my brain reel. 

Still am I not alone, though I were in a desert ! 
For have I not her image deeply traced 

By honest lasting love upon my heart ? 

Thus loving deeply, and fed by hope 

(And what a cheat is hope !), 

I pass my evening hours, 

Wishing my love were less ; for were it less, 

I then might speak of it to her, whose smile 
Acts as a mighty spell, luring me on 

To happiness or woe. 








MR. OSCAR PREEN IN ¥APAN AND LAPUTA. 


——_—_— 


CHAPTER X. 


WHEN I commenced writing my 
narrative for the press, I had form- 
ed no idea of what may be called 
‘the arts of authorship,’ which will 
account for many literary defects 
in these papers, of which I am 
conscious, and much regret. Thus 
one reviewer, speaking of my hum- 
ble contributions to Zins/ey, says, 
‘ There are some amusing sketches 
—though with annoying digres- 
sions—of Japanese life under the 
heading, “ Mr. Oscar Preen in Ja- 
pan and Laputa,” and the reader 
has some difficulty in making up 
his mind whether the writer has 
pictured the truth or drawn the 
long-bow.’ I regret my digres- 
sions, still more regret the diffi- 
culty a reader may have in making 
up his mind. The perplexity must 
arise from my ignorance of the art 
of book-making ; which a valued 
friend of mine, ‘Shears’ by name, 
tells me is a gift. 

‘Come to my chambers,’ said 
Shears ; ‘I'll give you some wrin- 
kles.’ 

So I went. I found him sitting 
in front of a large brown - paper 
book, upon the leaves of which 
he was pasting small paragraphs 
cut from newspapers. I have been 
at Rome and seen the Pope’s mo- 
saic-workers ; I have also seen mo- 
saic operations conducted at Venice 
by artists in the employ of Signor 
Salviati ; my friend appeared to be 
working in a precisely similar man- 
ner. Shears was busily engaged 
pasting on those paragraphs, some 
of which he cut with a large pair 
of scissors from newspapers there 
and then; others he took out of 


pigeon-holes with which the walls 
of the room were furnished. 

‘Give me a pen,’ said I, ad- 
dressing my friend Shears; ‘ I'd 
like to make some notes.’ 

‘A pen!’ replied he, speaking 
under hesitation; ‘ well, yes, there’s 
one in the meat cupboard, I think ; 
we'll see about it.’ 

‘God bless me!’ said I; ‘you, a 
literary man, without a pen in your 
study ! it’s wonderful !’ 

‘ Preen,’ said he gravely, ‘there’s 
your ignorance. I’ve been addicted” 
(that was his word) ‘to literature 
from my youth. I was born with 
the g/t, ’umbly, so to express my- 
self; my name, Shears, may be re- 
garded as a sign—an exponent— 
of the station of life into which it 
has pleased God to call me. M7rit- 
ing books? absurd! penny-a-liner 
work ! Writing! authors don’t 
write; they cu¢ out and arrange ; 
all turns on selection and arrange- 
ment.’ 

‘Your art transcends mine,’ I 
observed, shaking my head. ‘I’m 
a Welshman and obstinate; I must 
do it my own way. I must go on 
writing ; at any rate, I respectfully 
decline to try your system until 
I’ve talked over the matter with 
my publisher.’ 

Returning to my club, I pon- 
dered on this conversation ; and, 
for instruction, I glanced over a 
batch of reviews which had been 
sent tome. One occurring in the 
Perthshire Journal brought tears 
into my eyes. The reviewer de- 
signated my first paper ‘a capital 
piece of absurdity ;’ classed me 
with Munchausen ; said I resem- 
bled the Baron ‘in another par- 
ticular, in which Ferdinand Men- 
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dez Pinto was, in his generation, 
famous. The result is, however’ 
(says he), ‘a considerable piece of 
humour! ‘This is rather strong— 
defamatory I should think. If there 
be law and justice in England, the 
Scotch editor may expect to hear 
from my man of business. 

I fell into a contemplative mood 
of thought, and the following was 
the cast of my lucubrations : 

It would be gratifying, it seemed, 
if I could have brought myself to 
conclude that we of the British Isles 
were in everything and in all re- 
spects superior to the people of 
outlying nations. Unfortunately 
this was a conclusion to which I 
could not arrive. Contrasting, in 
my musing, English people with 
the inhabitants of Laputa, there 
seemed one particular—the logical 
acumen, to wit—the scrupulous in- 
vestigation of premises conducted 
to the sole end of evolving truth— 
in which I thought we might take 
an example with profit. From this 
it must not be imagined that I 
would wish to impute any special 
untruthfulness of character to my 
countrymen and countrywomen, 
but rather a weakness of analyti- 
cal perception, a discursiveness of 
judgment, a blunting of the per- 
ception of what zs truth and what 
is fiction. Since my return I have 
seriously talked over this national 
defect with many deep thinkers 
and valued friends, in the front 
rank of whom I would conspicu- 
ously place my publisher. 

‘ Mr. Preen,’ said he one day 
with tears in his eyes, when I 
called on him according to my 
resolve, ‘I wish I had known 
you years ago; it would have 
been better for both of us; it 
would have been better for the 
world.’ 

‘My Aleasure would have been 
enhanced,’ responded I, bowing a 
polite acknowledgment ; ‘but mod- 
esty forbids me to believe that any 
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opinion of mine written or spoken, 
or that any published record of 
my travel, would have bettered the 
world, as you are pleased to ex- 
press yourself. Will you kindly 
explain ?” 

Upon this my publisher, who had 
been hitherto sitting with right leg 
crossed over the left knee (a favour- 
ite position of his), sprang suddenly 
to his feet, and wildly dashing his 
fingers through his long glossy hair, 
held out for my inspection a copy 
of a morning contemporary of Sep- 
tember 10, 1869. 

‘ Preen,’ said he, addressing me 
familiarly by my surname in his 
warm heart's outspokenness, ‘ if I 
did not know you so well as I do 
by this time—if I had not gauged 
you, weighed you, measured you, 
turned you inside out, metaphori- 
cally so to speak—if your inner- 
most nature was not by this time 
as clear to me as that editorial type’ 
(pointing to the letter), ‘ why then, 
by ’ (he used an expletive 
strong in its purport, but unimport- 
ant for the public to know) ‘I 
should think you A HUMBUG !’ 

There was a volcanic fire, a ter- 
rible energy in his manner of ad- 
dress, positively startling. It de- 
prived me of the power of imme- 
diate speech; we stood for some 
moments looking into each other's 
eyes. 

‘Give me your hand, my friend,’ 
said he after a pause. He grasped 
it with a warm energy that I can 
only call convulsive. ‘Is it pos- 
sible,’ said he, ‘ that any man who 
had written such a letter on the 
gold currency as ¢ha?’ (pointing to 
the letter) ‘should be ignorant of 
his power to benefit the world? 
Preen,’ said he, laying a hand 
upon my shoulder, ‘ you are nearer 
to a perfect man than anybody 
I've yet seen, or ever expect to 
see; but you’ve too much modesty 
—ay, indeed you have! Bad thing 
in business, depend upon it,’ said 
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he. ‘Suffered from it once myself; 
am getting over it. That's really 
a wonderful \etter, resumed he, 
pointing again to the morning 
contemporary. 

‘The letter ise/f is surely not 
wonderful,’ sharply responded I, 
disclaiming eulogy to which I 
could lay no just pretence. ‘ What 
you mean to say is, perhaps, the 
coinage device recorded in that let- 
ter is wonderful. So much I am 
free to admit.’ 

Before proceeding further—as I 
write for instruction—it may be as 
well to reproduce the letter, which 
was as follows : 


Our GOLD CURRENCY. 


To the Editor of a Morning 
Contemporary. 

‘ Str, — Returning to England 
after a prolonged absence, I find 
the question of our gold coinage 
much debated ; and knowing that 
the has a large circulation 
among classes to whom any dis- 
organisation of the national gold 
standard would be productive of 
more than ordinary confusion, if 
not mischief, I venture to solicit 
the privilege of a small space in 
your widely-circulated journal to 
enunciate a principle which I have 
seen carried into effect abroad, and 
which, for aught I can understand, 
may be advantageously adopted 
here. 

‘If I apprehend the proposition 
aright, Mr. Lowe’s allegation is, 
that the system and organisation 
of our mintage are such that a 
premium is held out to the melt- 
ing down—+¢he conversion into bul- 
fion—of British sovereigns. This 
he alleges to be systematically 
done in Brussels and elsewhere ; 
from my own experience I snow 
it to be done by British jewellers, 
who, accepting the national sove- 
reign as being 22 carats fine—in 
other words, as containing an alloy 





of 22 parts pure gold plus 2 of 
copper, and usually working up 
18-carat gold (at least, the most 
respectable jewellers)—are in the 
habit of melting sovereigns, and 
bringing down the standard by the 
necessary addition of copper. 

‘ Leaving for a while out of ques- 
tion the complexities of exchange, 
which have been so warmly de- 
bated in the columns of the Zimes 
and some other contemporaries, in 
association with Mr. Lowe’s pro- 
posal to mulct every sovereign of 
one grain pure gold, I think we 
shall all be ready to admit the 
general proposition that coinage— 
mintage—represents labour, which 
labour, having been expended, 
should not be thrown away. What 
we want, as it seems to me, is to 
retain the sovereign of its present 
weight as to pure gold, but yet 
adopt some expedient whereby it 
should not be the interest of any- 
body to melt down sovereigns for 
the purposes of jewelry and general 
bullion. It seems to me this result 
could be achieved by substituting 
for the two carats of copper alloy 
the same weight of platinum —a 
precious metal—which would make 
the sovereign harder, and therefore 
better fitted to stand, without abra- 
sion, the rough usage of a circu- 
lating medium, whilst totally un- 
fitting it for jewelry ; at the same 
time throwing an impediment in 
the way of that wholesale smelting 
which is practised at Brussels and 
elsewhere. 

‘The Japanese, as I need not 
indicate, prior to the establish- 
ment of commercial relations with 
Europe, had no gold coinage, and 
were ignorant of the relative value 
between gold and silver. Commer- 
cial intercourse with foreign nations 
has forced the knowledge upon 
them ; and, wiser in their gener- 
ation than we in ours, they have 
established between themselves 


and BALNIBARBI—zhere J have re- 








cently been—an experimental coin- 
age of gold alloyed with platinum, 
such as I have described. 

‘ Apologising for the length of 
this communication, I am, sir, 
yours, &c. OscAR PREEN. 

‘ Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, Sept. 9.’ 


That letter I wrote for the benefit 
of my countrymen and country- 
women in general, and—if without 
arrogance I may presume to add— 
for the private guidance of the 
Right Hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who appeared to be so 
completely in a fog as to the whole 
matter, that my published experi- 
ences might not come amiss. Could 
I have foreseen the trouble that 
epistle was destined to give me, I 
might have hesitated to publish it, 
much though the public would have 
lost thereby. Day after day letters 
fell in upon me at the Travellers’ 
demanding further information ; 
and upon such points too !—for in- 
stance, Where was Balnibarbi? I 
could not have imagined that geo- 
graphical knowledge was—as com- 
mercial men say—‘ at such a dis- 
count’ in Great Britain. When I 
reflect on the parade made about 
learning the use of the globes* in 
school advertisements—especially 
ladies’ school advertisements — I 
might have hoped for a better issue. 
The trouble imposed on me by the 
publication of this letter was im- 
mense : how heavy, how arduous 
nobody but myself can be aware. 
I had to answer goodness knows 
how many private communications. 
Where was Balnibarbi? Where 
was Balnibarbi? Such was the 
persistent question. My answer 
ran to the effect that Balnibarbi 
was the continental portion of the 
eastern empire of Laputa, the first 
description of which, I stated, might 


* Mr. Preen does not seem to be aware 
that ‘the globes,’ in a young-lady-like 
sense, are figuratively put for croquet- 
balls.—Epb. Tinsle y's. 
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be found in the travels of Mr. Le- 


muel Gulliver. Then followed an- 
other crop of letters — another 
inundation! One and all they 
proclaimed the same doubt— in 
some cases unbelief—as to the 
authenticity of the statements pub- 
lished by Mr. Gulliver ; in fact the 
whole tenor of this unsatisfactory 
correspondence was to demonstrate 
the weakness of that analytical rea- 
soning faculty amongst my coun- 
trymen of which I have complained. 

‘Too true, too true,’ replied 
my publisher sadly, after listening. 
‘The fact is exactly as you state 
it. You have indicated—sfotted, 
as one may say—the effect : it re- 
mains to determine the cause. For 
my part I attribute it in great mea- 
sure to the prevalence of fictional 
literature amongst us—wove/s, Mr. 
Preen—and,’ continued he, heav- 
ing a sigh and dashing away a tear 
that stole down his flushed and ex- 
cited cheek, ‘I fear I’ve much to 
answer for in this respect. People 
don’t read now to zstruct them- 
selves,’ said he, ‘ but to excite them- 
selves. All the popular amusements 
run upon sensation. We have sen- 
sational tight-rope dancing, sensa- 
tional slack-rope dancing, sensa- 
tional preaching, sensational sci- 
ence, sensational reading :—vavels. 
I assure you, Mr. Preen, it is quite 
extraordinary what plots of love 
and murder one has brought to 
him. I know not a more dangerous 
avocation than that of reading the 
copy of novels for a publisher. It 
quite upsets the balance of men’s 
minds. When I commenced pub- 
lishing, I employed lady readers— 
having a profound respect for the 
sagacity of the fair sex in these 
matters. I was obliged to discon- 
tinue them. The sensational ele- 
ment in their finely-wrought natures 
knew no bounds. Goodness, what 
copy they did approve! It was all 
love, suicide, divorce, murder, bi- 
gamy—in one case guinguigamy. 
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I believe, Mr. Preen, your classical 
knowledge and correct taste will 
approve that word as indicating the 
case ofa hero who had married not 
to say two, but five ladies.’ 

Bowing assent I replied, quoting 
Horace, 


‘ Pictoribus, Preenis, Publisheribus 
Quidlibet audendi semper fuit zqua 
potestas, 


It would have seemed to me, 
observed I, ‘that the reading of 
novel manuscripts— 

‘Excuse me, Mr. Preen,’ said he, 
interposing, ‘ the professional term 
is copy. know you like to be well 
posted.’ 

‘Thank you, thank you. I— 

Again my publisher interrupted 
me, laying his hand upon my 
shoulder. 

‘ Mr. Preen,’ said he, ‘ once more 
let me correct you. The present 
form of assent in polite English 
society is not “thank you,” but 
“ thanks.”’ 

‘I was about to say that the read- 
ing of copy for novels should be 
work well adapted for ladies.’ . 

‘No, no; they run too wild over, 
it. They stand it better than men, 


certainly—I’m free to admit shat» 


Nothing seems to affect them ; no- 
thing is too strong for them. Not 
so the male brain; it gets disordered 
in time. Madness, Preen. Screw 
gets loose here: Aere—d’ye see?” 
(he touched his forehead.) ‘I’ve 
sent three fellows to Hanwell— 
mad, stark mad—always reading 
about suicides, murders, divorces, 
bigamy, forged wills, and such hor- 
rors.’ 

‘ Dear, dear !’ I exclaimed. ‘God 
bless me! Who'd have thought it? 
What a wonderful business organi- 
sation this publishing trade must 
be! So all the manuscript (beg 
pardon, copy) you receive has to be 
read, sat in judgment on profes- 
sionally, has it? No wonder the 
reader is prone to madness. But,’ 
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said I reflectively,—-‘h’m !— you 
did not get my copy read, Mr. So- 
and-so. How was that? 

‘Preen,’ said he in solemn 
voice, ‘ I took you on the character 
of your looks. Pride myself on 
judgment—knowledge of men and 
women—that sort of thing. Spare 
the copy-reader all I can. He’s over- 
worked, poor gentleman. Judged 
of you by your looks. Many ways 
of forming judgment. First, per- 
sonal looks; then smell, Preen, 
—smell of copy, that is to say. If 
copy smells of patchouli, jockey- 
club bouquet, frangipani, any such 
nonsense, toss it into that cor- 
ner at once. No more reading. 
Second plan, colour. Never knew 
anything up to much written on 
pink paper, mauve paper, any 
fancy colour—bound together with 
pink, blue, mauve, or other fal-de- 
ral bit of ribbon. Crested copy, 
again, all goes into that heap. Look 
there’ (pointing) —‘ see that copy— 
paper like pasteboard, crested and 
mottoed. Haw, haw ! copy we call 
that: all alike, as one pin to ano- 
ther.’ Club and public-department 
paper, again—post-office paper, for 
example—toss aside; principle, my 
friend, principle. Look, there’s copy 
written on paper of your own club 
—the Travellers’! What business 
had any fellow to do that, I should 
like to know? So you see, Preen, 
weed the work for my reader, make 
it light for him. Gentleman of great 
mental powers, my reader, profound 
erudition, tender conscience—don’t 
mind telling you in confidence— 
disestablished Trish bishop. He'll 
pass nothing too sensational, de- 
pend upon it; let alone immoral. 
No young ladies committing mur- 
der and never found out; O dear, 
no! They'll be hanged, and no 
mistake ! 

I found this conversational vein 
of especial interest. Ever anxious 
to pick up information, I listened 
with bated breath to the remarks 
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of this extraordinary man, and I 
even took the liberty of asking him 
some questions. 

‘Do you not generally receive a 
private note with copy forwarded 
to your office?’ I inquired. 

*O yes,’ said he ; ‘ glad you asked 
me ; valuable, those notes—judge 
by them. 

‘Having a few spare moments on 

hand, just knocked off a few ideas ; 
friends advised to publish ; no ob- 
jection ; money no object; a gen- 
tleman writing for gentlemen, &c. 
That’s style number one. Into the 
heap it goes. Style number two: 
Correspondent /latters himself— 
flatter yourself, my boy, do you? 
O, why the do you flatter 
yourself? Bad habit; never read 
farther than that—toss note into 
basket, copy into heap.’ 

‘ And the lady authors,’ I said— 
‘beg pardon, authoresses—is there 
any peculiarity in their method of 
approach? How do you deal by 
them ?” 

He laughed. 

‘Don’t call them authoresses, 
Preen ; they resent it—won’t have 
it. Deal by them, Preen, did you 
say? That’s an art in itself. As 
long as it’s a matter of correspond- 
ence—notes—a woman’s no harder 
to tackle than a man; but when it 
comes to calling, personal visits, 
téte-d-téte—that sort of thing—it’s 
the very—! They’ve a notion, one 
and all—if they can drop down on 
a fellow suddenly—make eyes at 
him—talk him over, smooth him 
along the grain, he’s a gone coon. 
Suffered a good deal that way once, 
till I learned to dodge them. Nar- 
rowed my doorway —crinolines 
couldn’t pass. Crinoline gone 
out. Narrowing it still more, look 
there, d’ye see? Paint the door- 
posts once a-week. Stick up 
notice, “Wet paint’—ha! ha! 
ha? 

‘Tell me, now,’ said I, ‘do you 
generally find that public opinion 
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—the dictum of reviewers gene- 
rally—accords with the opinion of 
your own critical reader?’ 

‘Public opinion ? said he, in a 
sad lachrymose tone; ‘O dear, O 
dear! I’m inclined to believe the 
critical faculty is dying out in Eng- 
land. I’m half of your way of 
thinking, that the British public is 
so novel-saturated, so fictional- 
ised, if I may use the term, that 
our reviewers don’t know truth from 
falsehood. Take your own case, 
now. All the reviews that have 
appeared on your Japanese and La- 
putan travels I have carefully pre- 
served. Here they are,’ said he, 
opening a drawer; ‘you need not 
be afraid to look at them, they are 
flattering enough as to you person- 
ally. But, would you believe it? 
only three newspapers, referring to 
your first article, had the acumen 
to perceive that you were describ- 
ing actual experiences—/ravels !— 
all the rest took it for granted you 
were only writing fiction !’ 

‘That's disheartening,’ said I. 
‘You refer, I think, exclusively to 
criticisms on the first article ?” 

‘Exactly.’ 

‘Well, but since then it is to be 
hoped and trusted the eyes of those 
benighted critics have been open- 
éd, eh? What do the papers state 
now? 

‘ Their eyes opened, do you say, 
Preen,? Devil a bit !’ exclaimed he, 
bringing down his hand with tremen- 
dous whack on the table. ‘ Quite 
the reverse. They now affirm you 
to be writing fiction. Ay, one and 
all! he thundered. 

‘You surely don’t include the 
morning contemporary?’ said I. 
‘ The editor of that journal having 
been so good—I should rather say 
so discreet—as to publish my letter 
on Balnibarbian gold coinage, i/so 
facto gave testimony to Ais belief 
in the dona fides of my narrative— 
is that not so, my friend? I ask 
for information.’ 

RR 
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My publisher again ran his fin- 
gers, comb-fashion, through his 
glossy raven hair—he often does so 
when reflecting—and paused before 
reply. After a few minutes he spoke 
as follows : 

* The case seems to me like this,’ 
he said. ‘At the time when the 
editor of that journal admitted your 
letter to his columns, he evidently 
believed in your good faith ; but 
that by no means proves the con- 
tinuance of such belief. I have 
good reason for coming to the con- 
clusion that his judgment—usually 
so sound—has received a sceptical 
bias.’ 

* Magna est veritas, et prevalebit, 
said I. 

‘Ay, I've faith in that maxim, 
Mr. Preen,’ replied he ; ‘but the 
question is, when? However, to 
business,’ continued he, tumbling 
over the reviews that had come in ; 
‘here’s one fellow says you are dis- 
cursive, you wander about.’ 

‘ Of course do ; what would you 
expect but wandering from a wan- 
derer? If I write at all, it must be 
in my own way. I scorn the petty 
arts of bookmaking. He who nar- 
rates facts must take them as they 
come ; he has no choice. I can’t 
help it.’ 

* Don’t ¢ry to help it, Preen,’ re- 
plied my publisher. ‘ Proceed in 
your own straightforward natural 
way. Naturalness, permit me to 
say, I consider to be your greatest 
charm. You are not what is to 
be called an e/egant writer : I mean 
your sentences are not so rounded 
off as is the practice with our chief 
bookmakers, and occasionally you 
use queer words. 

‘While I think of it,’ said he, 
after a pause, ‘what made you 
choose the morning contemporary 
for giving insertion to your now 
celebrated letter on the gold cur- 
rency of Laputa? Of course we 
London business-fellows know that 
journal to hold a preéminent rank 
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in all that relates to critical ana- 
lysis and judicial perspicacity ; but 
the wonder to me is, that you— 
a traveller—should have known 
it.’ 

‘ The fact is this,’ I said: ‘some 
years ago, happening to be in Eng- 
land in autumn, when mushrooms 
sprout, and being fond of that deli- 
cate cryptogam— 

‘Delicate what ? 

‘ Cryptogam.’ 

‘Preen,’ said he,‘ that word may 
be all right, but it sounds affected.’ 

*The word és perfectly correct,’ 
I tartly replied, my Celtic blood 
mounting. 

‘Don’t doubt the correctness of 
it for a moment; but ’twon’t go 
down, ’twon’t wash, as modern ex- 
pression has it. Don’t be angry, 
Mr. Preen; I speak for your good 
—our mutual good. If I didn’t take 
an interest in you, I wouldn’t cor- 
rect you. In language there are 
fashions as well as in dress; and 
fashions, you—as a man of the 
world—know, are imperious. It 
is quite clear that the English lan- 
guage, during your absence in for- 
eign parts, has undergone changes ; 
and if you mean to take your place 
as a classical English author, you 
must respect those changes. Preen,’ 
continued he, ‘I’ve already said 
you're not to be considered an e/e- 
gant writer. There’s a certain an- 
tiquity, a mustiness, a mouldiness, 
an old-worldishness about you, 
not quite the cheese, not exactly 
the cheshire—something, to speak 
plainly, not quite O. K. In con- 
versation—pardon me—lI’ve no- 
ticed you to say “lighted” instead 
of “lit,” “showed” instead of 
“ shew.”’ 

*Confound you! exclaimed I, 
my temper getting the better of 
me; ‘do you expect me so far to 
vulgarise the English tongue as to 
write “shew” for the preterite of 
the verb “to show”? 

*I do, Preen,’ said he, with com- 
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posure, cocking up right foot on 
left knee. 

‘And suppose I don’t ? 

‘Well, then, I'd alter it.’ 

I said nothing, but, turning to 
the desk, where paper, pen, and 
ink lay handy, I immediately wrote 
out an IOU for five thousand 
pounds. Resolutely putting on my 
hat, I handed him the document 
in a huff; and turning upon my 
heel to go, I spoke as follows: 
‘Sir,’ said I, ‘ what I have written 
I freely give you; I can write no 
more.’ 

‘Stop,’ mildly interposed the 
extraordinary man, crumpling the 
document ; ‘do you mean this to 
be of any use to me? 

‘ Certainly.’ 

*Then have the goodness to 
write it on a bit of softer paper, in 
which case my wife could curl her 
hair with it. Zs is no use,’ said 
he, contemptuously pulling it to 
pieces. 

‘Sir,’ said I, ‘has the law alter- 
ed? AnIOU used to be a good 
legal document, I—I—’ 

‘Don’t excite yourself, my fine 
fellow,’ said he, laying a hand be- 
nignantly on my shoulder. ‘If you’d 
have given me “IOU a book 
of travels,” “a novel,” “a volume 
of essays,” “of sermons,” a trea- 
tise on the gold coinage, the differ- 
ential calculus, the feeding of ba- 
bies,—any sort of book by Oscar 
Preen,—’twould have been quite 
another matter; but an author's 
IO U for money,—coin, ¢in,—why, 
*tisn’t worth the paper !’ 

*God bless me!’ I exclaimed ; 
‘is that your experience ?” : 

‘It’s every publisher’s experience,’ 
he replied. 

I made a strong exclamation, the 
purport of which the reader need 
not know. One might have knock- 
ed me down with a feather. 

‘But really,’ said I, my feelings 
having calmed,—‘ really you are 
in error about that preterite. What 
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are your grounds? what authority 
have you?’ 

‘Preen,’ said he, ‘I’ve had a 
good deal to do with authors be- 
longing to public government de- 
partments. I accept ¢/eir authority.’ 

‘ That’s not quite wise of you,’ 
said I. ‘Now look here. Not 
long ago I received a communi- 
cation—a printed communication 
too—from the War-Office, begin- 
ning with the words, “ Agreeable 
to order.” You don’t defend that, 
I suppose? Look you, I don't 
want to seem obstinate ; I’ll be con- 
tent to lay the case before your 
reader—the disestablished bishop. 
His dicium I'll abide by, and Pll 
bet you a dozen of Liebfraumilch.’ 

‘ Agreed.’ 

‘Is your reader on the premises? 

‘Unfortunately not. He’s in Re- 
gent-street. He does not give me 
the whole of his time; three days 
a-week he works a sewing-machine 
—a silent sewing-machine. Girls 
did work that sort ; but they talked 
so much, that people coming to 
buy couldn’t tell if the machines 
were silent or not. The proprietor, 
a Yankee, thought he’d try the 
effect of a disestablished bishop ! 
“Guess he'll take the disestablish- 
ment so much to heart, that he 
won't speak yet awhile, but go slick 
ahead with work, like greased light- 
ning !” said he to me. The scheme 
answers admirably. But to finish 
what we were on,’ said my pub- 
lisher. ‘ You being in England and 
fond of mushrooms; we'd got as 
far as that. Preen, proceed.’ 

‘ Well, accompanied by a friend, 
I went out for a stroll in the fields 
mushroom-hunting. Deeply hidden 
amongst the grass, we came upon 
a flat stone, an ancient monumental 
stone,as itseemed. Itwas elongated 
in form, and had the appearance 
of having been once set upright, 
after the manner of a post. When 
we found the stone, it was lying 
down, overgrown with moss and 
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other cryptogamic vegetation. My 
friend, having an archeological 
turn of mind, stooped down to in- 
vestigate the meaning of what seem- 
ed a monumental inscription. 

He could make nothing out of 
it, neither could I. He sent ,the 
inscription to the editor, politely 
requesting information. Personally, 
the editor was unable to give it; 
but he considerately published the 
communication ; when soon a mem- 
ber of that great court of taste and 
record and appeal, the general pub- 
Zic, unveiled the mystery. That 
incident made a profound impres- 
sion upon me. In all my travels 
I’ve never forgotten it. Can you 
now wonder why I chose the morn- 
ing contemporary ?” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ir I may be benignantly per- 
mitted to give a humble opinion 
on the proper way to read a book, 
my advice would be as follows: 
First, rapidly turn over the leaves 
(‘ umblittern, I think the Germans 
call the act), with the intent of 
gaining a general purport of the 
subject-matter. Books have physi- 
ognomies, as human beings have 
physiognomies—may be judged of 
by first looks ; and in most cases 
the verdict of judgment from such 
premises will not go far astray. 
Now it is the misfortune of authors 
whose writings come out in a serial 
way, that the casual leaf-turning, the 
umblitterung, cannot be practised. 

Second: having acquired a ge- 
neral idea of the structure and pur- 
port of a book, make up your mind 
as to the best way of reading it. 
If books of demonstrative science 
be excepted, there are but few, if 
any, which it is indispensable or 
even advantageous to read from 
beginning to end, to peruse any- 
how in their entirety. It was a 
common remark of my respected 
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father, that great readers seldom 
did read books quite through. He 
called my attention to what Dr. 
Samuel Johnson had confessed in 
this particular, viz. that he, Dr. 
Johnson, had only read thus com- 
pletely one book—the Bible. Occa- 
sionally my father did a little re- 
viewing; on which occasions, after 
the wmblatterung, I never knew him 
read—that is to say, critically read 
—more than the title-page and the 
preface. For my own part, truth 
compels me to admit that the only 
books I have read quite through 
are my friend Martin Tupper’s Pro- 
verbial Philosophy, and the Maxims 
of La Rochefoucauld. The list will 
shortly be increased by the Pilgrim 
and the Shrine, which, so far as I 
have gone, I very much admire, 
and the Zee Homo of Professor 
Seeley. I had some notion of going 
through Juventus Mundi; but Glad- 
stone has vexed me by his profuse 
manufacture of baronets. The point 
to which I am coming is this: if 
my travels in Laputa had appeared 
as a complete book, instead of in 
a magazine, serially, the intelligent 
reader, performing his wmbéitter- 
ung, could not have failed to disco- 
ver that he might have skipped the 
previous chapter altogether, with 
no prejudice to his understanding 
the continuous tale of my travels 
in Laputa. Let me now resume 
the narrative from the point where 
we broke off, and continue it with 
regard to that terseness of state- 
ment and perspicacity of narration 
which every writer of travels in 
foreign parts would do well to aim 
at, though he may not (viewing the 
acknowledged imperfections of hu- 
man nature) attain. 

It will be remembered that Leeta- 
saxa, having led me into a private 
room, and politely inquired ow 7 
was off for coin, was considerate 
enough to hand me a bag of money. 
Opening the bag, I found coins of 
three dimensions, and all of similar 
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metal, viz. an alloy of gold and 
platinum. I cannot too much ex- 
patiate on this ingenious device for 
establishing a currency of precious 
metal in a country where pure gold 
is commoner than iron with us. 

By this excellent contrivance it 
happens that platinum really be- 
comes the standard of value, and 
the gold only a diluent. Itis pro- 
per to add, that the only part of the 
Laputan dominions in which plati- 
num is found is Laputa proper—or 
the flying island—and in only one 
part ofthe same, which is jealously 
guarded by the Emperor’s body- 
soldiers, and moreover bytwo fero- 
cious wild- beasts of the dragon 
tribe, far more savage than any I 
have seen in either Japan or China. 
It is worthy of remark, too, that 
Laputan platinum occurs pure, not 
mixed with palladium, osmium, 
and rhodium, as in other parts of 
the world—notably Siberia. 

All this by the way ; I shall find 
other opportunities to speak of La- 
putan coinage, and no doubt read- 
ers—especially lady readers, if I am 
honoured by such—will be anxi- 
ously waiting to know how I ac- 
quitted myself at Lzetasaxa’s small 
evening entertainment. On enter- 
ing the room again, I found the 
company parted into two groups, 
and my kind entertainer and cice- 
rone Lztasaxa, ever anxious to 
place me ex rapport with people 
around me, explained the meaning. 

‘Yonder on the right,’ he said, 
‘are the ladies and gentlemen who 
sing and play music ; and there on 
the left are those who, not being 
endowed with musical faculty to the 
extent deemed needful by our mu- 
sical judges, will presently amuse 
themselves by playing at certain 
small games of hazard. Come,’ 
said he, ‘it is time that I intro- 
duce you to my wife Moquina’ (pro- 
nounced mokeena, as in Spanish) ; 
‘she will be very glad to see you.’ 

He led me up to that lady, who 
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was just settling herself down to 
the simaruba, or Laputan harp, 
which in construction is very simi- 
lar to the Welsh instrument, but 
much sweeter, and capable of 
much finer effects. Lztasaxa Mo- 
quina (married ladies in Laputa 
always prefix their husbands’ names 
to their own) received me most 
kindly. Had we been years ac- 
quainted, she could not have made 
me feel more at home. Gracefully 
taking my hand—with a certain 
pressure not marked or offensive 
——she led me about, introducing 
me to various members of the com- 
pany—more particularly the ladies. 
And now something struck me as 
peculiar. The reader will not fail 
to remember what I stated about 
the free-and-easy—not to say s/angy 
—conversation I had heard the la- 
dies indulge in when talking among 
themselves. Vow their mode was 
quite altered. They only now used 
fine words and choice expressions. 
One young lady especially struck 
me. She was a tender d/onde, ra- 
ther Aectite, but very charming, as 
to form and features. On my in- 
troduction, she demeaned herself 
as though to look me fairly in the 
face would be improper. She pre- 
tended to look down upor her lap, 
or rather upon the pretty interlaced 
fingers of her two hands thereon 
reclining. With motion now slow, 
now more rapid, she kept twirling 
her little thumbs, and all the time 
kept rolling her pretty little blue 
eyes upwards (though herhead hung 
down) to stare upon my face. I can 
only cad/ it staring—staring too in a 
way that Iam sure must have been 
physically painful. The strangest 
part of the business was, that this 
very young lady was the loudest and 
the slangiest of all those assembled 
when conversing with her female 
friends at an earlier part of the even- 
ing, when she might have thought 
neither I nor any other gentleman 
overheard her! It was this very 
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young lady who had delivered her- 
self of the opinion that 7 was not 
up to much. ‘This little incident 
would not have made such an im- 
pression upon me, had not further 
experience amongst those strange 
people made known the fact, that 
it would be most unsafe to judge 
Laputan ladies as we do our own 
dear countrywomen, by what, to 
avoid circumlocution, I may call 
their ‘ society manners.’ Probably 
the example set by me will be fol- 
lowed. In a few years I should 
not at all be surprised if Mr. Cook, 
or some other excursion master, 
should be organising return voy- 
ages to Laputa and back. In view 
of this I would seriously warn young 
impressionable men against the pe- 
culiar dangers they must incur from 
mixing in Laputan female society. 
I do not know whether the moral 
nature of the Laputan female sex 
has deteriorated organically, so to 
speak—that is to say, whether this 
feminine deterioration is a transmit- 
ted quality, owing to antecedent 
degradation—or whether it must 
wholly be referred to individual 
training: probably it is attributable 
toboth. My friend Professor Hux- 
ley (to whom I mentioned this pe- 
culiar phase of female Laputan cha- 
racter) says unquestionably moral 
qualities are to some extent here- 
ditary. ‘Take this case,’ said 
he; ‘sportsmen well know that 
the stanchest pointer-dogs come 
of parents celebrated for their 
own stanchness of pointing. The 
faculty of pointing,’ observed he, 
‘is a canine moral quality, the 
aboriginal pointer-dog being an 
animal only peculiar amongst dogs 
for a certain hesitation of gait and 
demeanour.’ , 
Reverting from the topic of poin- 
ter-dogs to that of Laputan young 
ladies, justice requires me to ad- 
mit that many of their defects may 
be reasonably attributed, in my 
humble opinion, to the mode in 
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which they are brought up. How- 
ever averse the male inhabitants of 
Laputa may be to admit the fact, 
a fact it still is, that despite the 
so-called emancipation of woman 
in the dominions of Ouaidaouaiko, 
the idea still prevails that numbers 
of the fair sex are only men’s toys 
and ornaments—by no means their 
equals, Unfortunately, too, the re- 
volt or protest of the /arupas, or 
strong-minded women, to whom re- 
ference has been made, against what 
they call the subjection of their sex, 
exaggerates the evil; the tendency 
of their so-called reforms ‘being to 
unsex their fellow-women, and make 
them unlovable. I wish to speak 
deferentially (as is my habit), but 
in my humble opinion, any system 
of female education must be radi- 
cally bad that tends to unfit wo- 
man for the companionship of the 
other sex. Talking over the fros 
and cons of the /arupa movement 
with a very celebrated Laputan 
philosopher, I expressed a desire 
to see a /arufa in the bosom of 
her family, before quite making up 
my mind. He became embarrassed, 
as he said that would be difficult, 
if not impossible. 

‘Don’t those ladies marry occa- 
sionally ?’ inquired I. 

‘ Ay,’ said he, ‘ occasionally—zot 
often: they don’t look with favour 
on the matrimonial state; and I 
never knew a /arufa wife the mo- 
ther of a family.’ 

‘O,’ said I, ‘that settles the thing 
in my mind. Bad, bad: radically 
bad—bad, all sorts of ways ! 

The educational system under 
which all Laputan young ladies are 
brought up is fundamentally un- 
sound. To call it defective would 
be a misuse of terms, seeing that 
they are taught too many things 
instead of too few, and all imper- 
fectly. I have had many conver- 
sations with Laputan gentlemen on 
this matter. ‘ How is it,” I would 
say, ‘that you men—albeit regard- 
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ing yourselves, in mental attributes, 
in strenuously bending of the will 
to study, the superior sex—how is 
it that you do not aspire to become 
universal geniuses, yet countenance 
that aspiration in your women? If 
a Laputan gentleman succeeds in 
taking high rank as a mathemati- 
cian, a physicist, a botanist, a me- 
tallurgist, a musician—he is con- 
tent. He never aspires to be a 
lolabefu’ — (a word that may be 
translated as ‘ Jack-of-all-trades’) 
—‘ but your young ladies, how dif- 
ferent! You expect your girls to 
learn all the ologies’ (it would be 
pedantic to give the Laputan equi- 
valent), ‘all the ographies, drawing, 
and when possible music : to sum 
it up in the language of your own 
Laputan ladies’ school prospec- 
tuses, “all the requisites of a sound 
Laputan education.” By the way,’ 
I would say, ‘just tell me, what am 
I to understand by “a sound La- 
putan education”? I remember 
putting that question to Vermifa- 
gino, minister of education, who 
laughed in my face. 

‘Preen,’ said he, ‘areyou para’n? 
(zc. a flat or booby.) ‘Sound La- 
putan education !—what is a sound 
Laputan education? you ask me. 
Boudh only knows’ (the established 
religion of Laputa is a modified 
Boudhism, as I shall hereafter have 
to explain). 

I stared. 

‘What, in the name of Boudh, 
are you so surprised at?’ said he, 
laughing the most sardonic and 
disagreeable laugh I ever heard in 
my life. ‘Have you no words, no 
forms of expression in your coun- 
try, which mean nothing at all, and 
are on that account all the more 
valuable ? 

‘None,’ said I emphatically. 

* Are you rea//y serious ? 

‘Never more serious in my life.’ 

*Boudh bless me, Boudh bless 
me !’ he said, ‘ that’s strange !’ 

To resume the subject of La- 
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putan female education: the con- 
duct of it is as follows. To begin 
with the babybood of a Laputan 
girl, I should mention that very 
early—early as possible—the child 
is handed over to the care ofa 
hireling domestic or domestics, a 
nurse or nurses. The mamma sees 
as little as may be of her progeny, 
such solicitude being accounted 
guiguina’l (that is to say vulgar), 
Meantime the mother goes much 
into society, and still more to places 
of public entertainment, in which 
latter the company is necessarily 
mixed ; that is to say, the purinas 
and the so-so-inas mingling not on 
terms of intimacy or equality— 
I do not mean that—for between 
the two classes there exists any- 
thing but a cordial feeling—but 
still mingling closely, and the fz- 
rinas or society ladies, as Lzetasaxa 
explained to me, conceding a sort 
of precedence tothe so-so-inas inthe 
matter of copying the mode of 
dress and the fashion of speech 
adopted by these ladies. 

As the Laputan baby grows up, 
the nurse takes it out for an airing 
daily (weather permitting) in a small 
carriage of peculiar construction— 
not unlike our own perambulators 
in general appearance, but differing 
from those machines in the circum- 
stance of being propelled by an 
electro-magnetic contrivance, un- 
necessary here to describe, but 
one that will readily suggest itself to 
every intelligent reader conversant 
with electrical science. In the La- 
putan tongue, the name for one of 
these electro-magnetic perambula- 
tors is gonoerdi’n or gonoerdu’n, as 
near as I can represent the word 
in English letters ; and the use of 
it is much to be deprecated, as I 
made clear to Loropelo, the em- 
peror’s chief physician, who coin- 
cided with me in the end, though 
the objection had not occurred to 
his mind until I pointed it out. 

Lest my strictures should seem 
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far-fetched or illiberal, I would be- 
speak attention to the fact that 
we are Christians, whereas the in- 
habitants of Laputa are Boudhists. 
It is not for one moment to be 
imagined that any similarity can 
with fairness be established be- 
tween our own _ conscientious, 
truth-loving, ingenuous nurse-maids 
and the wily, deceptive, disingenu- 
ous nurse-girls (called falderalde- 
rinas) of Laputa, who have been 
frequently known to take out their 
mistresses’ babies in thegonoerdi’ns, 
and leave the poor little wretches 
shivering in the cold, while they 
(most reprehensible girls!) gave ap- 
pointment to some handsome fel- 
low of Ouaidaouaiko’s body-guard. 
Amongst the rudiments of other 
sciences I have a slight knowledge 
of medicine, and from that medical 
knowledge can aver that numerous 
Laputan children lose their pre- 
cious lives through the operation 
of this very cause. From repre- 
sentations made by me to head- 
quarters, I have reason to believe 
that these gonoerdi’ns or gonoerdu'ns 
will be put down by edict—not 
merely in Laputa proper, where the 
emperor’s body-guard (exceedingly 
fine men) are permanently station- 
ed, but in the continent of Balni- 
barbi, also the island of Luggnag, 
and outlying dependencies. The 
result would be as follows: not 
only would Laputan infants be 
nestled in the arms of their fa/de- 
ralderinas and thus kept warm, but 
facilities for appointment would be 
narrowed, inasmuch as men of 
Quaidaouaiko’s body-guard are con- 
ceited, stuck-up fellows, who con- 
sider it disparaging to their dig- 
nity to be seen in company of a 
sweetheart nestling a baby. 

When the Laputan young lady 
passes out of babyhood into child- 
hood, she is handed over to a /ora- 
mercina, OY as We May put it, a nur- 
sery-governess, who, in addition to 
physicking for small ailments, be- 
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is popularly called ‘a sound Lapu- 
tan education.’ What it may be I 
never could succeed in making out. 
About the age of fifteen another 
educational stage is entered upon, 
and it varies according to circum- 
stances. Either the young Laputan 
lady is placed out in a finishing 
establishment—more resembling 
British female schools and colleges 
than the Japanese finishing esta- 
blishments already described—or 
she is kept at home under the 
charge of a /olabefua—feminine of 
lolabefu, a word which, as I have 
before described, means in trans- 
lation, as near as I can translate 
it, ‘ Jack-of-all-trades.’ To judge 
from what the /olabefuas say of 
their own acquirements, they are 
paragons of universal learning. No- 
thing seems to come amiss to them, 
from female fashions to the differ- 
ential calculus. Their knowledge 
of anything is extremely superficial, 
and in point of fact their educa- 
tional labours are usually supple- 
mented by masters, especially for 
music. As with the /oramercinas, 
so with the /o/adefuas or universal- 
genius - finishing - governesses, the 
pretence of ‘a sound Laputan edu- 
cation’ is kept up. And here I would 
add that the matter is looked upon 
so seriously, that the very words 
‘sound Laputan education’ are al- 
ways spoken with bated breath, 
the speaker’s face assuming a pro- 
found aspect of solemnity. ‘The 
curious part of the matter is, that 
the ‘sound Laputan education’ only 
seems to apply to the females of 
Laputa—one never hears of it in 
connection with the young men, 
I never could make out what it 
meant. The chief minister of edu- 
cation told me—as the reader is 
aware—it meant nothing at all. I 
have reason to suppose he was try- 
ing to deceive me—‘ trying it on,’ 
to use an expression of my pub- 
lisher. So far as I can compre- 
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hend—though I am far from certain 
—the ‘sound Laputan education’ 
consists in imparting a knowledge 
of the pecuniary means, the so- 
cial standing, the expectations of 
marriageable gentlemen. 

Under educational conditions so 
disadvantageous, and of which the 
reader is to understand that I have 
only given a slight outline, much 
excuse may be made for certain de- 
fects I have noticed in the Laputan 
female character. It is the more 
to be regretted that the Laputans 
are really a fine people. Never in 
the whole course of my travels have 
I seen so fine a physique combined 
with such natural capacity for men- 
tal exercise. Time will improve 
matters amongst this peculiar peo- 
ple ; so will intercourse with foreign 
nations, if ever that comes to pass. 
To a certain natural kindness of 
disposition the ladies add a physical 
beauty and a grace which is—not 
to speak in exaggerated terms—en- 
chanting. Their affectation of be- 
ing so different from other people (I 
must call it affectation), and more 
especially defter than other people 
—morally better than other people, 
that is to say—is what provokes 
me most, as it would equally pro- 
vokeany man of fine susceptibilities. 
Accustomed in early youth, as I 
had been, to the frank honesty, the 
unassuming ways, the pure heart’s 
outpourings of my own dear coun 
trywomen, it dd annoy me to find 
ladies giving themselves all the pre- 
tence of similar endowments with- 
out the reality. A casual observer 
would really think, on superficial 
examination, that there was no such 
thing as sin or vice in Laputa. Fur- 
ther scrutiny would bring him to 
the heart-desolating conclusion that 
the innocence is only a guise ; one 
that results from the application of 
most elaborate ingenuities, all di- 
rected to the end of not being found 
out. Matters will improve with sub- 
jection of the /arupfas or strong- 
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minded women, which is rapidly 
being accomplished. It quite pro- 
vokes one’s ire to note the arrog- 
ance of superiority claimed by those 
women for themselves. Take an 
example. Ifa Laputan gentleman 
thinks of entering the medical pro- 
fession, heconsecrates at least seven 
years to learning the principles and 
practice of that noble science—this 
too after he has graduated in arts, as 
we should say. Contrast this with 
what happens in thecase ofa /arupa. 
A woman of this class puts herself 
under the discipline of some quack, 
who finds it his interest to flatter her 
vanity. Atthe expiration ofa year or 
less out she comes an accomplished 
female doctor! As before observed, 
the government rather favours the 
/arupa woman-doctor movement, 
for certain state reasons that I can 
only hint at in this magazine arti- 
cle, though I am advised to give 
further particulars in a book. 

I have recently had some con- 
versation with my friend the Lord 
Mayor on the woman-doctor ques- 
tion. ‘Women,’ his lordship says, 
‘make excellent nurses; but with 
nursing I think their ministry ought 
to end.’ Icoincided. What turned 
his lordship’s thoughts in this di- 
rection was the following. Being 
requested to fire a rifle-shot of hon- 
our recently at Spa, and his lord- 
ship’s practical acquaintance with 
firearms being inconsiderable, he 
inadvertently tugged at the trigger- 
guard instead of the trigger. The 
result was a severe cut on the fin- 
ger, and a sprain of the index digital 
muscles, which affected the whole 
arm, for a time threatening ill con- 
sequences. At this juncture his 
Majesty the King of the Belgians 
recommended a course of nursing 
in an establishment for which Brus- 
sels is celebrated. It is situate in 
the Rue St. Laurent. Whilst his 
lordship was under treatment, he 
sent for me to give the following in- 
structions. ‘ Preen,’ said his lord- 
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ship, ‘ Iwant you to do mea favour. 
Get my likeness cast in wax by one 
of Madame Tussaud’s artists ; dress 
it in my robes; set it up in the 
Guildhall to do duty for me.’ On 
my saying that a wax image could 
not be made to speak, his lordship 
interrupted. ‘The clerk of the 
court does all the speaking,’ said 
his lordship ; ‘I’m only for orna- 
ment.’ It gratifies me to say the 
wax-work image was made, and 
used to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. 

This, however, is a digression. 
Let me now proceed to give an 
account of how we spent our even- 
ing. The prime minister’s wife, 
having led me round the room and 
introduced me to the ladies sever- 
ally, put me the question whether 
I would take part in the musical 
entertainment, or whether I would 
prefer to join in the small game of 
hazard, which was at that time 
fashionable. I was fain to choose 
the latter, stating as a reason, that 
though I came of musical people, 
and although the harp was my 
national instrument, yet it differed 
so materially from the simaruda, 
or Laputan harp, that I should be 
loth to try my hand at playing that 
instrument, without, at all events, 
some preliminary exercise. In this 
I acted wisely ; for the company 
striking up a concerted piece, I 
marvelled greatly ; not more at the 
exquisite music than at the pecu- 
liar method adopted for touching 
the strings. Chord and arpeggio 
passages were taken exactly as in 
more familiar parts of the world ; 
but scales were mostly executed by 
a sweep with the nose along the 
strings ; which accounts for a cer- 
tain redness of that organ I had 
noticed, and which slightly detracts 
from the exquisite type of beauty 
with which Nature has endowed 
Laputan ladies. Relative to the 
musical genius of this people, it is 
by no means so widely diffused as 
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Mr. Gulliver's writings would lead 
one to imagine ; not so widely dif- 
fused, I apprehend, as in the Brit- 
ish Isles; and I judge from the 
following circumstance. Here with 
us, as a matter of course, a young 
lady is sent to school, a music- 
master is paid, and, as a conse- 
quence, music she learns. In due 
time she comes out a proficient. 
In Laputa it is otherwise. At a 
certain time of a young lady’s life 
her musical powers are examined 
and debated upon by a council of 
musicians. Ifthese gentlemen are 
of opinion that she has talent ; 
if they are of opinion that she may 
learn music with advantage to her- 
self; if it be deemed that, after a 
reasonable time, she may play and 
sing without proving a nuisance to 
her neighbours (in Laputan towns, 
I should observe, the partition walls 
are remarkably thin)—then musical 
instruction is continued ; otherwise 
music is in future interdicted to the 
particular young lady examined, 
and that under certainty of severe 
punishment. She is ordered never 
more to touch a musical instru- 
ment; never more to open her 
mouth in song! Does it seem un- 
reasonable to infer from this that 
the musical faculty is not so highly 
developed amongst the Laputans 
as with us, where the restriction I 
have just indicated is totally un- 
known, and wholly unnecessary ? 
I think so. 

Theconcerted piece being over, I 
looked about to find a partner in 
the small game of chance for which 
preparations were being made ; and 
here I should have experienced a 
difficulty but for the remembrance 
of sound advice given to me by that 
excellent man my respected father. 
I had been introduced, the reader 
may remember, to a// the ladies, 
and, from appearances, I could ea- 
sily see that they were all finessing 
to obtain me as a partner. Obser- 
ving this, I called to mind a maxim 
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of my respected father, to the effect 
that, until serious thoughts ofmarry- 
ing should impress me, the society 
of young married ladies was pre- 
ferable to either that of widows 
or unmarried ladies. As for the 
former, he would say the peril of 
a handsome young fellow in their 
society attains its maximum ; and 
as for the latter, the moment con- 
versation begins to be the slightest 
degree lively and unconstrained, 
some mamma, some aunt, or other 
duenna on the watch, is down up- 
on you to ask about intentions. 

‘In vain, my boy,’ he would say, 
‘a young fellow explains he had 
really no zztentions; they were only 
attentions. Bootless—no use! Be- 
fore he knows it, the young fellow 
is taken in and done for!’ 

Such were the remarks of my 
father. Bearing all this in mind, 
and being firmly resolved to estab- 
lish no matrimonial relations in La- 
puta, I attached myself to a very 
lively and moderately charming 
young married lady, the wife of the 
minister of education. She was to 
be my partner in a peculiar game 
of chance, which so closely resem- 
bles what we know as the thimble- 
rig, that by that name I will desig- 
nate it. 

We sat at a small round table, as 
did the other couples. The thimbles 
were three, and there was one pea for 
each set. I and my partner worked 
the game alternately, staking what 
we pleased. The result was, that 
—owing, I suppose, to her superior 
knowledge of the game—my fair 
partner was considerably on the 
winning side when we ceased play- 
ing. I had reason to believe that 
the game itself was deemed of in- 
ferior interest to the conversation 
which accompanied it ; at any rate, 
in my own case I found it so. 

We fell into a most interesting 
conversation on things in general. 
My fair »artner was very inquisi- 
tive avout the manners and cus- 
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toms of foreign parts. Whether I 
was married >—and on my answer- 
ing No, she expressed surprise, flat- 
tering me on my personal looks, 
and saying that, so far as she could 
judge from appearances, any lady 
in bestowing her hand on me would 
acquire a real treasure. All this I 
had been told so many times be- 
fore, and in so many lands, that it 
made less impression than it might 
have done on a less experienced 
traveller, and it did not fail to ex- 
emplify the wisdom of my respect- 
ed father in conveying the advice 
to chat with married ladies rather 
than spinsters or widows. 

I cannot too emphatically im- 
press this piece of advice on a// 
young men, especially such as are 
more than ordinarily endowed with 
physical beauty, brilliant manners, 
or attractive general acquirements 
—in short, any of those qualities 
which render men attractive to the 
fair sex. It is not on personal and 
selfish grounds alone that I would 
make the recommendation, not 
alone for a young fellow’s own 
sake, but for the benefit of the 
ladies. Remembering that the fair 
sex are not permitted by society to 
give utterance to their feelings, to 
state their preferences, to say in so 
many words, as any young fellow 
may say, ‘ Dearest, I love you,’ it 
always did seem to me a cowardly 
thing for any man, wo is a man, 
to throw himself for mere amuse- 
ment —de gaieté de ceur, as the 
French say—=in ladies’ society, 
awaking affections, fanning loves, 
breaking hearts; as if he were 
playing with so many Niiremberg 
wooden toys, and not human crea- 
tures. 

The Preens have always been 
above this mean and cowardly 
amusement; I could wish they 
were more generally followed! 
Blessed with a highly-endowed per- 
sonal beauty, added to the more 
solid qualities of heart and mind, 
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generosity to the feelings of easily 
impressionable ladies has been in- 
culcated so long from father to son, 
through so many ages, in my family, 
that it has now become an integral 
part of our very nature—bone of 
our bone, flesh of our flesh, blood 
of our blood. 

I have already taken occasion 
to remark that the game itself was 
of inferior interest to the conversa- 
tion, some topics of which have 
been indicated. Many attempts 
were made, as well by my partner 
as other ladies, to elicit an expres- 
sion of opinion on the case of the 
Zarupa woman whom I have already 
indicated. I maintained a discreet 
silence, knowing that the person in 
question would in a few days be 
called to account before a judicial 
tribunal, and if found guilty, would 
be severely punished. 

Nothing is moretrue than the pro- 
verb about events repeating them- 
selves. The case of Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe resembles that of Vilitra- 
shina—which was the name of the 
farupa or strong-minded woman 
under imputation—that if the Ame- 
rican authoress had once put her 
name to a book written by a bro- 
ther, and if Borubaldo had been a 
poet instead of a Laputan philoso- 
pher, the similarity of cases would 
have been perfect. 

It would of course be premature, 
altogether out of order, were I to 
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anticipaté the verdict passed on 
Vilitrashina, which was not award- 
ed for some days subsequent to 
this small family party. Desirous as 
I am of condensation, it must form 
the subject of another chapter. 

I shall conclude this by some re- 
marks on the refreshments. The 
pretence of not eating was kept 
up ; but at a certain time the ladies 
went one way, the gentlemen an- 
other, on the pretext of having re- 
freshment baths. I incurred some 
risk of hunger, when Letasaxa came 
up to me, and whispered in my 
ear. ‘ Bosh,’ said he in Lapudamo ; 
‘follow me.’ I did so, and in a 
side apartment found people taking 
light refreshments in Old-World 
fashion. Among other drinks, I 
must not forget the tea, the flavour 
of which was more exquisite than 
any I had ever tasted in Japan, 
and this is saying a good deal. I 
begged just one pinch to bring 
away. Having shown it to my 
friend Lord Walter Campbell, his 
lordship tells me it would be worth 
forty-five shillings the avoirdupois 
pound in any English market. The 
sugar, too, was excellent ; a small 
sample having been taken by me, 
I showed it to Dr. Scoffern (who 
considers himself strong in sugar). 
It pains me to say that gentleman 
did not treat me so courteously as 
I could have wished ; but I am told 
it is his manner. 





THE LOST GIUDITTA. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THREE years ago (it was three yes- 
terday) I was in Rome—‘ doing 
Rome’ with a number of others of 
our Cockney population. Seeing 
everything in as short a time as 
possible; ‘doing’ the Colliseum 
and Quirinal, the picture-galleries 
and churches; paying my ‘sax- 
pence’ here and my ‘ saxpence’ 
there, like the Scotchman, very re- 
luctantly, and thinking my peep 
into the Rome of long ago very 
dear at the price. 

Iheard a little story there, which 
I determined to put down in black 
and white whenever I had time. I 
have time now—lots of it, good- 
ness knows! for I verily believe 
I am the only sensible person in 
town just now, when the water- 
carts have the roads all to them- 
selves, and mine is the only aristo- 
cratic face looking out of the — 
club-window ! 

I heard of a tragedy at Rome— 
one of those tragedies which are 
so frequent abroad, which last ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour at 
most—a duel; and there is never 
a duel fought but some story 
lurks behind it. The story of 
this one I learned by chance; it 
ran thus : 

Antonio Angelo, master painter 
at Rome in the year 18—, had ac- 
cepted as pupil a young English 
student, by name Godfrey Well- 
man. Angelo at the time rented 
one of the large shabby houses in 
the quartier of San Maria Maggiore ; 
his studio was large; his rooms 
numerous ; his daughter a second 
Helen for beauty and renown. 

* Wellman was a lucky fellow,’ I 
hear you say. So he was. 


‘I came, I saw, I conquered ” 
Cesar boasts; and so it was with 
Godfrey and Giuditta Angelo. He 
came, he saw, he loved. 

Godfrey and Antonio were busy 
studying a great painting in the 
studio; the painter pointing out to 
the student where the beauties lay, 
where the rare mysteries of art, 
where the subtle wand of genius 
had touched the deep dark cavern 
of a background and left a little 
gleam of perfect light, when a head 
peeped in. It was not the head of 
a goddess, of a Helen, or a Cleo- 
patra, but, all the same, it was a 
very charming young head, crowned 
with a wealth of Raphael’s own 
picture-hair of golden brown. 

‘Ave Maria, my father; time 
for rest,’ comes from the dearest 
mouth, which smiles one of those 
warm radiant gleams of light which 
throw ‘our poor Northern smiles’ 
quite into the shade. 

The window is open, and while 
she speaks the Ave Maria sounds, 
chiming now here, now there, over 
the quiet city. The girl bowed her 
head and humbly crossed herself. 
Then she raised her great sweet 
eyes, and looked at Godfrey. 

‘Good-evening, signor.’ 

‘ Good-evening, signora.’ 

That was all the greeting, but 
in those three words all Godfrey 
Wellman’s heart had gone out to 
the divine little Giuditta; there 
was no more heart left him; it was 
all Giuditta—Giuditta ! 

There is no need to tell how, 
after that first meeting, Antonio’s 
house became a heaven to God- 
frey ; it was haunted by an angel ; 
a spell and enchantment pervaded 
every one of the large empty rooms, 
but, most of all, that one where 
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Giuditta lived supreme, the sweet 
flower - perfumed room, where all 
day the girl sat either working or 
singing; the breath of freshness and 
youth seemed to rustle through 
that room with every step of her 
foot, every cadence of her voice. 

Wandering back at night to his 
lodgings, Godfrey bore with him a 
memory of Giuditta; he trod the 
narrow streets like one in a dream; 
by the fountained piazzas, where 
the moonlight fell in sheets of sil- 
ver ; over that bridge which thou- 
sands have traversed in their time, 
and he looked down into the crys- 
tal water with eyes that saw only 
Giuditta ! 

Hundreds cross that bridge every 
day; some, pausing to rest their 
loads on the parapet, look along 
that silver line and see the cool 
flash of the water, and think how 
rare a bath it would be to burning 
feet and aching head ; others try 
to fancy that farther on this same 
river runs between green banks, 
where no noise or house-shadow 
can meet it; some, again, pause 
with loads which cannot be laid 
down or even rested, and, glaring 
with agonised eyes, try to think that 
somewhere long ago they heard or 
read that drowning is an easy death 
—the quietest and quickest of all. 

Godfrey was thinking of none of 
these things, but dreaming a dream 
of fame and fortune, and sweet, 
sweet Giuditta Angelo ! 





CHAPTER II. 


¢O, Pescator del onda, 

Fidelin ! 

O, Pescator del onda, 
Fidelin ! 

Vieni pescar in qua, 

Colla Bella sua barca, 

Colla Bella seneva— 
Fidelin-lin-la !’ 


O the unutterable pathos ofsome 
of those Italian voices ! 
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‘What say you, Jacques? is it a 
vox et preterea nihil, or is there a 
face to match the voice ?” 

‘There is a face and a voice, 
mon ami, 

A laugh from two voices. 

‘Ha, Jacques, such a nightin- 
gale could not have escaped your 
notice.’ 

The last speaker is a young man 
—tall, slight, handsome; at a glance 
you can see that he is a French- 
man—dark eyes, lashes that al- 
most hide the fire of the eyes, the 
pet imperial, the hair such as young 
Antinous wore, the free glance and 
idle swagger. 

‘She is for you, Cordé; I am 
already provided.’ 

These two Lotharios have strolled 
the city from sunset to dark ; they 
have smoked a couple of cigars 
each on the Pincian; and now, 
for lack of savoir-faire, they are 
idly listening to a rich pure voice 
which comes floating down to them 
from a window in a big house in 
the Vio S. Maria Maggiore. 

‘Who is she?’ Joseph Cordé 
asks, quietly lighting a new cigar 
and leaning against the wall. 

‘Antonio Angelo’s daughter.’ 

‘And who is Antonio Angelo?’ 

‘The Raphael of to-day; the 
king of modern painters.’ 

‘He must paint my portrait, 
then ; or stay, I will be a model 
for Romeo, if Za delle chanteuse 
makes the Juliet.’ 

‘ Antonio paints no portraits, my 
poor friend’— Jacques laughs—‘ but 
he lends money on interest. What 
a chance, Cordé ? 

‘To have a peep at the nightin- 
gale’s face, I will borrow at ninety- 
nine per cent to-morrow !’ 


*O, Pescator del onda, 
Fidelin ? 


floats down once more, fainter, 
sweeter, like the echoed cadences 
of old music—deeper, more thril- 
ling, in the starlight hour. 
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‘ Addio, little nightingale,’ Joseph 
Cordé whispers ; ‘ if your face is half 
as sweet as your voice, old Antonio 
Angelo must have a jewel in his 
house.’ 

Then Joseph and his friend stroll 
on; and Giuditta shuts her win- 
dow, and, like Faust’s poor Mar- 
guerite, braids her gold hair and 
unlaces her boddice, and then 
slips to her knees before a little 
shrine of our Lady, and breathes 
a pure prayer, that ‘to-morrow’ 
may bring as few temptations as 
* to-day.’ 

With the early dawn, she is 
astir like a bird; she sings in the 
day. 

Day after day glided away ; and 
Godfrey Wellman was so studious 
a pupil, that Antonio Angelo’s stern 
features were wont to relax into a 
friendly smile when the young man 
entered the studio. ; 

‘You will want a model for your 
Jessica in this Venetian picture,’ 
Antonio said one day. 

‘Where shall I find one?’ laughed 
Godfrey. ‘ You must lend me one, 
Signor Antonio. Who sits for your 
new Helen? 

‘Shall I tell him, father? Shall 
I tell Signor Godfrey ? Giuditta’s 
sweet voice chimes in, 

‘Ifyou will, little one,’ Antonio 
acquiesces. 

‘Iam his Helen, then, signor. 

I was our Lady once, and may be 
again. I will be your Jessica, if 
you so badly want one.’ 

Antonio looked at her quickly, 
but the young innocent face seemed 
to chide his suspicions. 

‘There was a certain Zeuxis,’ 
the old painter said, looking down 
upon her kindly, ‘who made a 
study from half-a-dozen reigning 
belles of Greece for his one famous 
picture of Helen. Godfrey must 
take pattern by him, and gather 
his Jessica’s perfections from a 
score of models, not from one, 
Giuditta mia,’ 
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She tossed her beautiful little 
head in the air. 

‘Zeuxis had none so fair as I 
am ; none so beautiful, father.’ 

Both Godfrey and Antonio 
laughed at the proud little maiden’s 
angry vanity. 

‘And who told you that you are 
beautiful ?” 

‘ Jacques, Pietro, Joseph Cordé,’ 
she cried eagerly. 

‘To listen to such words is 
bold and free, Giuditta,’ the old 
man said angrily, his sallow face 
flushing. 

‘To hear such praise is like lis- 
tening to sweet music,’ the wicked 
little Giuditta cries, laughing one of 
her own bewitching laughs. 

Joseph Cordé! Why is it that 
Godfrey’s face pales to the lips, as 
though with some strong emotion 
of hate or fear? 

*Cordé! Joseph Cordé!’ he 
keeps murmuring to himself as he 
crosses the room and stands in the 
deep embrasure of the window; a 
sudden sense of some old half-for- 
gotten shame and agony rising 
from its buried grave to haunt him, 
as if the memory of one pitiful 
scene so long forgotten had been 
almost too much for him, as though 
the emotions of the past had surged 
back to overwhelm him. He for- 
got the studio and Antonio; he 
forgot even Giuditta in his painful 
reverie. 

What passed between Antonio 
and Godfrey after that, I know not; 
but one morning Angelo drew his 
little daughter aside to say, ‘ Giu- 
ditta, when Signor Cordé visits here 
you must not show yourself. Do 
you understand ? 

‘Why, my father? Giuditta in- 
quires, wonder and pain flashing 
from her passionate eyes. 

‘Joseph Cordé is a bad man; 
no fit companion for a modest girl 
like you.’ 

But Giuditta only slipped her 
hand under Angelo’s arm. 
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‘ Not bad, father, but good— 
good and dear, because he loves 
me.’ 


CHAPTER III. 


One of those delicious early 
spring evenings abroad, when the 
very atmosphere laughs and trem- 
bles as if for joy, when the rare 
scent of the verbena and violet 
loads the still air with perfume; two 
figures were standing on a slope 
of the Pincian, looking eastward 
over the broad Campagna to the 
hills. Behind them an ilex-grove 
and clusters of orange-trees almost 
hid the more remote view of the 
Borghese woods and the sun-tipped 
dome of St. Peter’s. It was Giu- 


ditta Angelo and Joseph Cordé, 
and he was speaking wildly, madly ; 
now telling her what her love might 
make him, now pointing out the 
dark depths of despair and reck- 
lessness into which the loss of her 
would plunge him; and, looking 


away towards those hills of Albano, 
pretty Giuditta’s beautiful large 
eyes filled with tears that gradually 
ran over and fell down on her hands, 
which were clasped in those of her 
lover. The setting sun shed his last 
parting rays upon them as they 
stood there, too much absorbed in 
one another to take any heed of 
the glory in which the day went 
down. Still he kept on pleading, 
pleading ; now loosing her hands 
as if in despair or anger, again 
catching them to him and kissing 
them passionately. At last he broke 
off with a bitter laugh and a curl of 
his scornful lips. 

‘You do not love me,’ he says ; 
‘you cannot love me.’ 

‘Not love you! not love you ! 
she cries, and she stretches out her 
two hands to him with an eager 
gesture that he should take her to 
him also, with such a swell of voice, 
such a world of love in her eyes. 

Godfrey paints all day long, and 
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tries to put all his mind in his work. 
‘When I am rich, he thinks, 
‘when I have won fame, then— 
then perhaps—’ 

But it was not to be. Coldly 
Giuditta received every little at- 
tention, every little act of devotion 
which he offered her. It was to no 
avail that Angelo himself was warm 
in his manner to his young pupil; 
Giuditta was cold. It was of no avail 
that Angelo prayed his little wilful 
daughter to favour the suit of the 
honest Englishman ; Giuditta was 
obstinate. She laughed when God- 
frey was earnest and sad ; she was 
angry when he tried to join her in 
her walks, or sit by her when she 
was singing. Once she actually 
quarrelled with him. 

‘May I beg that bit of orange- 
blossom, Signora Giuditta ? God- 
frey asked one evening as he sat 
by the window, where Giuditta’s 
pet bird fluttered in its cage, and 
the sun poured a whole broadside 
of beams into the room, tinging the 
gitl’s golden-brown hair, and gild- 
ing the little orange-flower which 
she held in her ivory fingers, tap- 
ping her lips with it. 

‘It is promised away,’ she said, 
with that wicked flash of dark eyes 
and mimic flirting manner of which 
she was mistress. 

‘To whom, Giuditta ? 

‘ Signora, if it pleases you.’ 

‘To whom is it promised, Sig- 
nora Giuditta ? 

‘Guess! laughing and showing 
the glimmering pearls of teeth. 

‘I need not to guess ! the young 
man answered bitterly. ‘Joseph 
Cordé will make a boast among his 
friends of that flower, which, Giu- 
ditta, you may believe me, would 
be dearer and more precious to me 
than sapphires of the Orient.’ 

A little quick laugh, which almost 
as soon was silenced, rang from 
Giuditta’s red lips. 

‘Joseph Cordé is a gentleman. 
He is brave and good.’ 
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‘No, no,’ cried Godfrey ; ‘ he is 
one, Giuditta, so false, so cruel, 
that much, O, much as I love 
you, my pearl, my beautiful one, 
I would rather see you dead than 
married to ? 

Suddenly she rose, flashing fire 
on him from out her lustrous eyes. 

‘ Signor, you forget yourself,’ she 
cried. ‘It was your jealousy, then, 
which turned my father to hate one 
brave andnobleas Josephis. I shall 
never forgive you—never, never !’ 

That evening Giuditta heard ves- 
pers in a quiet chapel in the heart 
of the city. Two hundred pure 
young voices swelled that vesper 
chorus. The organ was tenderly 
touched by a skilful hand; the 
light was pleasant and mellowed. 
What was it that in the whole 
touched the wayward womanhood 
in her heart, and sent the tears 
rushing to her eyes impetuously ? 
What was it that made her strain 
her gaze yearningly round the fa- 
miliar little chapel, on the well- 
remembered faces there? An agony 
of remorse and regret. 

That night was one memorable 
in the life of Godfrey Wellman, for 
when Giuditta returned home she 
stole over to him where he sat in 
the studio, not painting, but think- 
ing, and putting out her hands to 
him, said, 

‘Forgive me, Signor Godfrey ; I 
was very cross and rude to-day. 
Take the blossom for a peace- 
offering, although it is half-faded 
now.’ 

In an instant Godfrey had hold 
of the two delicate ivory hands ; 
in an instant hundreds of his love- 
dreams and hopes had surged back 
upon him. 

‘Giuditta,’ he cried, passionate- 
ly, ‘beloved Giuditta ! 

But she stepped back with a fin- 
ger raised in warning, and a half- 
sad, half-defiant smile flickering on 
her lips. ‘Addio, signor! she 
murmured, and she was gone. 

VOL, V. 
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Only the little withered orange- 
flower remained to Godfrey, to 
prove that the maid herself had 
been there, not some beautiful 
spirit-likeness of her such as often 
haunted his lonely hours. 

That evening she sat at the 
piano, while Angelo and Godfrey 
talked apart, and played and sang 
in a careless desultory sort of way, 
as if singing rather for herself than 
others; but O that royal music, 
how it came sobbing up from her 
heart, and swelled her white throat! 
how it trembled on her lips, softly, 
sometimes like love-accents too 
tender for words ! 

When Godfrey was quietly pass- 
ing out of the house on his way 
home, a hand detained him. 

‘ Giuditta ’ he exclaimed, invo- 
luntarily starting, although she, and 
she alone, had been in his thoughts. 

‘You have got the flower, Signor 
Godfrey ?” 

* Here,’ he cried, with his hand 
pressed to his heart. 

* You will keep it always ? Soft- 
er, with the faintest tremolo in the 
voice, which vibrated on his heart 
like the refined cadences of perfect 
music. 

‘Giuditta !’ he cried passionate- 
ly, ‘whenever I meet the perfume 
of that flower, be it here in Italy, 
or in other lands, it must ever bring 
me back to you. Napoleon said: 
“TI should know Corsica with my 
eyes shut, by its fragrance.”’ 

There was in Giuditta’s nature 
that easy gaiety which is to be met 
with in the women of Italy more 
than in any other women. 

She opened the door quickly. 

‘No moon, signor, but a world 
of stars. See yonder: how bright 
the Santa Strada di Loretto lies! 
there will be an early dawn. Addio, 
addio ! 

And Godfrey felt himself gently 
pushed out into the street, and saw 
the door of the old house close on 
beautiful Giuditta Angelo. 

SS 
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CHAPTER IV. 


AN early dawn ; a great stillness 
over the streets. The clock and 
Giuditta Angelo were the only 
things awake in the quartier of San 
Maria Maggiore at that chill hour, 
when the night meets the morning, 
and they exchange a cold kiss. 
Suddenly she starts, for she hears 
voices in the street. 

‘This is the house,’ one says ; 
a voice that she knows, and would 
know anywhere the world over. 

‘Hold to your sword, mon ami,’ 
another voice whispers. 

‘For what? An old painter is 
not destined to couper la gorge for 
me, Jacques.’ 

A few hours later and the sun is 
up, sending a broad glare along 
the streets; but ere the day is 
spent, a rumour has gone through- 
out the town that Antonio Ange- 
lo’s beautiful daughter has left her 
home and fled, no one knows 
where. 

None save two, Antonio and 
Godfrey, who stand face to face, 
each reading the other’s heart, and 
knowing his thoughts; each fear- 
ing what they dared not speak. 
When they parted, Angelo spoke 
one word to Godfrey. With dilat- 
ed eyes, and lips drawn back from 
his teeth, like a wild-beast’s, he 
stretched his arm to the clouds, 
and said : ‘ Vendetta 

When we Northerns speak of 
revenge, how little of the awful 
feeling of the Southern’s deep- 
rooted, burning thirst for vengeance 
enters our hearts ! 

Then the months sped on, win- 
ter time, carnival time, Lent ; and 
the sweet spring-days began to 
steal on once more ; and Antonio 
had never heard news of his lost 
daughter. And Godfrey still kept 
to his study of art, still clung to 
Angelo’s society and the silent old 
house, which was haunted by the 
ghost of lost Giuditta. 
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One morning, in the early spring 
time, a letter came to Antonio An- 
gelo. He never showed it to God- 
frey ; he never spoke of its contents, 
but he laid it by him on the table, 
and said : 

‘She hasn’t forgotten us. She 
desires to be remembered to Sig- 
nor Godfrey.’ 

Godfrey looked up quickly, grew 
pale, strove to speak, put his hands 
up over his eyes. 

‘Where is she? he asked at 
last. ‘Is she well? Is she happy?’ 

The questions he asked at inter- 
vals, choking back the emotion 
that almost overpowered his voice. 
Angelo took up the letter. 

‘Godfrey,’ he said in a broken 
voice, ‘ you have been duon figliuo- 
o to me ever since I lost my child; 
I will not conceal anything from 
you. She gives me no address 
to write to; she names none but 
herself; but she says: “It is my 
prayer that I may find my way 
back to Rome to die there.” ’ 

The old man’s voice failed him 
there, and neither man spoke. 

How Godfrey had loved that 
misguided wayward woman—how 
passionately, how earnestly, was 
known only to himself. 

‘Antonio,’ he cried, ‘you have 
called me son just now; give me 
the right to avenge your other 
child ; give me the right only, and 
if ever I meet that man—’ 

Angelo stretched out his hand. 

‘Not only the right, but the 
prayer,’ he -said; ‘the prayer to 
God and to our Lady that I may 
live to see that day.’ 


CHAPTER V. 


Bur he did not live to see the 
day; ere the summer was gone 
from the seven hills, the old paint- 
er died. How the proud old man 
had sorrowed for his lost child was 
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known to none save Godfrey Well- 
man. Whatan effort it was to him 
to walk boldly among the men who 
had known her, and never breathe 
her name, or speak as if her loss 
affected his life, was known only 
to Godfrey, who saw him in the 
solitude of the studio, which they 
still occupied together, bow his 
gray head in anguish and cry, 

*O God, let me die now—let 
me die !’ 

All his effects he left to his hon- 
est pupil ; his house, his paintings, 
all his worldly goods. And God- 
frey Wellman had made a reputa- 
tion for himself; his pictures sold 
for great prices, and his name was 
known and respected far and wide. 
And more earnestly than ever he 
prayed that the vendetta, which old 
Antonio had left to him to perform, 
might soon come in hisway. The 
years went over ; half-a-dozen win- 
ters, carnivals,and Lents passed by; 
new springs glorified the golden 
land, but no Giuditta Angelo re- 
turned to the home which she had 
forsaken long ago. 

Perhaps she was dead, the pain- 
ter thought bitterly, as day fol- 
lowed day in their monotonous 
course ; lying buried in some name- 
less grave, far, far from home. But 
Joseph Cordé, that villain, doubly 
dyed, doubly false, as Godfrey 
knew him to be, he yet lived! 
In his passion the young painter 
prayed to God that he might let 
that man live on until Antonio 
Angelo’s vendetta was accom- 
plished. 

Winter time came, and still 
Godfrey lived in the old house in 
the Vio San Maria Maggiore. The 
great, silent, empty rooms—the 
comers in the house, which death 
and absence had sanctified—had 
gradually become dear to the lonely 
man, and he wouldn’t leave them. 
A lonely, morbid creature he had 
become, living entirely apart from 
other men, toiling at his art as few 
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students care to toil; spending 
hours of the bright day in the big 
studio. And yet he was wise, for 
the only moments of forgetfulness 
came to him so. 

But O the long, weary, winter 
evenings !—the hours when other 
people were either clustering cosily 
in family groups, with their plea- 
sant talk and gaines, or abroad, 
amusing themselves—those even- 
ings Godfrey Wellman spent 
alone. 

One night in particular, when 
a cold wind was rushing down the 
street, and shaking the window- 
frames, and moaning through the 
great empty house, he sat as usual 
in the studio. He couldn’t tell 
why, but the wild voice of the 
wind sent a shiver through him, as 
though of some foreboding of ill, 
He didn’t know why every little 
noise or creak startled him ; once 
he fancied he heard a step on the 
stairs ; then, with bated breath, he 
listened, but the step never came 
any further, and was no human 
step at all. Once he could have 
sworn he heard his own name 
called; but, listening, there came 
no repetition of the sound. Accus- 
tomed to solitude, the longest and 
most profound, Godfrey couldn’t 
account for the strange nervous 
sort of excitement which was creep- 
ing over him. He rose, and walked 
to the window, and drew the cur- 
tain back, and looked out into the 
blackness without. As he did so, 
a great gust of wind and rain drove 
against the window, and made the 
antique frames rattle ; at the same 
moment, low but distinct and mo- 
notonous, he heard a knocking at 
the street-door. There was no 
mistaking this summons ; he lis- 
tened for a moment, and then 
turned, and took the lamp from 
the table, and went from the room 
down the stairs, with an odd beat- 
ing of the heart, and a feeling that 
at last an adventure had come to 
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break the awful stillness of his life. 
He didn’t know why the sensation 
was so strong in him, but he had a 
presentiment that something new 
was coming to him. 

Still the ceaseless sound of 
knocking went on. Wide open 
he threw the door ; but again one 
of those boisterous rushes of wind 
beat in upon him, almost causing 
him to stagger back, at the same 
time extinguishing with its sudden- 
ness the light of the lamp. With- 
out light, with the night’s Plutonian 
darkness like a cloud before him, 
with the door still open in his 
hand, Godfrey distinctly felt that 
some one, or something, passed 
him by with a ghostly rustle, and 
the brush of what might have been 
a garment ; and then came a lull 
in the storm—one of those sudden 
lulls which are more startling in 
their incongruous stillness after 
the din and hubbub ; and he knew 
instinctively that something had 
passed into the house, and was 
gone on before him up the broad 
dark staircase ; something—it might 
be either a human being or a spirit 
—had come unasked, unsought for, 
to dwell in or haunt his desolate 
house. 

By nature he was a brave man, 
by nature also adventurous. A 
knowledge that there was some- 
thing to be solved—some mystery 
unravelled—made him hasten back 
to the studio. Up the dark stair- 
case he groped his way, and at last 
stood in the large fire-lit studio. 
Partly lighted, partly in shadow, 
the gaunt old room looked larger 
and more solemn than _ ever. 
Breathlessly he peered into the 
dim corners and recesses, expect- 
ing to see lurking there some 
shadowy form, but he could see 
none. Then he strode forward to 
the fire, and having re-lit his lamp, 
held it high above his head, and 
again made search with his eyes 
for that vague ‘something’ which 
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he felt, and instinctively knew, was 
somewhere to be seen. But no; 
everything was as he had left it— 
chairs, tables, pictures, easels in 
their usual places ; the lay figure, 
with a hat and cloak hung care- 
lessly on it—all just as he had seen 
them ten minutes before. Then 
came the determination to search 
the whole house, every cold empty 
room; and while he thought of 
those rooms, a sudden thought 
crossed his mind — something 
which in his dreams from time 
to time had visited him—a hope, 
which was scarcely a hope, lent 
wings to his feet, and he scaled 
the stairs, lamp in hand, with 
eager ‘ears, quick to hear, until he 
stood outside a door on the top 
floor of all, over the threshold of 
which he had crossed but once, 
that once on the morning when 
Antonio Angelo, bereaved of his 
child, had led him in, and, point- 
ing to a little unpressed bed, had 
whispered, ‘ She is gone’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


Wuat Godfrey Wellman saw in 
that little chamber, whether he 
saw anything at all, I cannot tell ; 
but so runs this story, which I 
learnt by chance. He lived no 
longer in the great lonely house in 
the Vio San Maria Maggiore ; he 
took lodgings in an adjoining 
street, and only visited his studio 
by'day. Carefully at such times 
would he lock the hall-door after 
him on leaving the house. Stories, 
of course, took their being out of 
this strange conduct of Godfrey’s. 
Some said that the house was 
haunted by Angelo’s ghost. Even- 
ing after evening would the painter 
walk up and down the street at the 
opposite side, until the Ave Maria 
sounded over the city; and then, 
as if following some direction laid 
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down for him, he would turn his 
steps across the Piazza di Spagna, 
towards the Pincian. And for 
hours and hours, when the sun 
went down, and the moon or stars 
came out, would Godfrey Wellman 
watch, night after night, with his 
face turned eastward to the broad 
Campagna and the hills beyond, as 
though waiting and watching for 
some one. Ten such evenings and 
nights had passed since the day 
when Godfrey had quitted his 
house in the Vio San Maria Mag- 
giore, and still his patience was 
unrewarded ; until one night, one 
peaceful, star-lit night, when the 
quiet old city was half buried in 
sleep, and only a few idle stragglers 
frequented the streets. On his way 
home, Godfrey took one last turn 
in the Vio San Maria Maggiore,— 
one last look at the great solemn 
house, with its many windows un- 
shuttered. While he stood gazing 
there, with who knows what bitter 
thoughts, a man came slowly strol- 
ling along. He came—he had al- 
most passed—when suddenly, like 
a wild-beast, Godfrey sprang upon 
him. 

‘Villain! he cried huskily ; 
* coward, defend yourself ! 

‘Who are you?’ asked the stran- 
ger, loosing himself from the other’s 
grasp, at the same time laying his 
hand on his student’s sword which 
hung at his side. 

‘Joseph Cordé,’ cried Godfrey, 
hoarse with passion, ‘I come from 
Antonio Angelo !— where is his 
daughter ?” 

Cordé laughed shortly. 

‘His daughter, mon ami? You 
may tell him when last I saw her 
she was in Paris.’ 

The laugh, the cruel words, were 
too much for Godfrey. With white 
lips and eyes that shone strangely 
in the starlight, he drew his sword, 
and pointed it at Cordé’s breast. 
There was at that moment a mar- 
vellous beauty in Godfrey’s usually 
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placid face, but it was the beauty of 
an avenger, like the glorious pic- 
ture of the Archangel Michael. 

In another moment there was the 
rapid pass and repass, lunge and 
parry, which proved that both men 
were skilled in the art which they 
were engaged in. Godfrey attacked 
passionately. Cordé, a master of 
the science, with a wrist of steel, 
cool and cautious, parried every 
one of the quick desperate lunges 
which his opponent made, once with 
one of those rapid passes of his 
disarming his adversary altogether. 

‘Take it back,’ Joseph Cordé 
said calmly, returning the foil to 
its owner. 

Again they engaged ; again did 
Godfrey blindly make plunge after 
plunge with his quick wrist ; but 
to no avail, Each onewas parried 
dextrously. 

Suddenly steps were heard ap- 
proaching ; in a moment Godfrey 
had become cool with the fear of 
losing his prey. One—two—three. 
Terrible music made those clash- 
ing foils. Suddenly, with a flash 
and quiver like lightning, Godfrey's 
blade passed through the body of 
Joseph Cordé, which fell heavily, 
lifeless on the pavement. Anto- 
nio Angelo’s vendetta accomplish- 
ed at last. 

At the same moment a man 
emerged from under the shadow of 
the houses. 

‘Stay! he cried sternly ; ‘this 
man was my friend ; answer to me 
for his life.’ 

Other faces crowded round those 
two, other men looked downsternly 
on the white face with the stars 
smiling upon it. Other voices 
cried, 

‘Yes, answer to him 

* Dio mio, it is Signor Wellman" 

‘No, noL 

‘Ma sil 

These voices and expressions 
sounding on Godfrey’s ear like 
voices in a dream, so strange, so 
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wild the thoughts that were surging 
in his brain. 

‘Hold! he said; ‘a word with 
you, friends ; for some of you are 
my friends, I know.’ 

© Si, si L 

‘I hold my sword to-night to 
avenge Giuditta Angelo, lost to us 
years ago. You remember her, 
friends ” 

‘Ss. if 

‘The man who stole her then 
lies there dead.’ 

A hush came over them then. 

‘If I fall, friends, take me and 
lay me in the little’ room up above 
there, with the lattice open to the 
street.’ 

Every eye turned to the window 
while he spoke, across which there 
was not a man but would have 
sworn a figure glided with out- 
stretched hands, and head bowed 
on its breast. Some crossed them- 
selves, and; murmured, ‘Jesu, Ma- 
ria!’ for the strange stories about 
the house in the Vio S. Maria Mag- 
giore had reached to every part of 
the neighbourhood. 

‘ Now, signor.’ 

Only half-a-dozen passes, and 
Godfrey Wellman stretched his 
length on the cold white pavement, 
beside the man who had blighted 
his life and stolen the light of it. 
A duel, a death, what are such 
things to men born and educated 
abroad? 


Que d’alarmes ! 
Que de larmes ! 
Un pas d’armes ! 
C’est trés beau.’ 


The stranger was humming to 
himself, as he stood with half a 
dozen hands laid on him, and the 
same voices which a few minutes 
ago had cried, ‘ Yes, answer to him!” 
now raised in execration and threat 
against himself. 

They bore Godfrey Wellman, as 
he had bidden them, into the silent 
house, and up the broad staircase, 
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to the room—the one where twice 
only in his life he had stood living, 
Giuditta’s chamber. 

And there, there the mystery was 
explained; the cause of all the 
strange stories, the great sorrow 
which had been to the man a living 
death. 

Lying where the pale light of the 
stars fell upon her, right across the 
window, with arms stretched out in 
wild entreaty to the little image of 
our Lady, with lips parted and 
distended eyes, lay one whom they 
had all known long ago living, and 
saw now dead,—Antonio Angelo’s 
beautiful daughter, the lost Giu- 
ditta ! 


I walked down that street in the 
Quartier di San Maria Maggiore 
the other day, and involuntarily I 
looked up at Godfrey Wellman’s 
old house. I shouldn’t have known 
it ; there was a face in almost every 
window (very ugly faces too, most 
of them); a coarse female voice 
was chanting some vulgar melody 
in the room which Giuditta had 
once rendered sweet with the beauty 
of her tongue and presence; and 
while I stood gaping and dream- 
ing, I very nearly received the con- 
tents of a slop-basin, which a care- 
less hussy had jerked from a win- 
dow full in my foolish face. 

‘Time to go,’ I thought, as I 
turned to leave the place, with 
thoughts sad as the memories 
which change is dimming. 

What feeling is there more pain- 
ful than that of listening to strains 
of music, of which, do our best, 
we can but catch the faint dying 
cadences as they float away ?—the 
sad sense that life is for ever giving 
us such glimpses of the sweets of 
Paradise, such unsatisfactory vi- 
sions of the vista of beauty and 
peace and love, which can never 
be ours. The one great sorrow of 
living is this passing away and 
change. O for the summer days, 
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when the sun shone as it never dow, after the day night; and 
shines now, when the air was that even while I write the flowers 
full of pleasant young voices, and are fading, and the great ocean of 
‘to live’ was all I craved! Or _ time, creeping after my feet, is 
those delicious moments when in sweeping my footprints from oft | 
the moonlight I looked on a be- the pleasant sands where I used 
loved face, and listened to such to pace! 

words as are never uttered to me I hope I shall be forgiven this 
now. Dreams, friends, dreams; little bit of sentimentality, which 
and yet, O God, how hard to think was suggested by that peep at an 
that after the sunshine comes sha- old house in Rome. 





RUPERT’S SONG. 


-- -—~> — — 


‘ Across the footpath drifts the snow, 
And wild and bleak the Nor’ gales blow ! 
But rain or wintry atmosphere 
Can sever no true lovers, dear.’ 


Ah, thus he sang ; and then I heard 
His step reécho in the lane, 
His eager step, to measure spurred, 

That suited with the gay refrain. 





‘From lattice smile, O love of mine, 
Thy glance will warm my heart like wine ; 
Drear were the days of winter-tide 
If thy fond welcome were denied.’ 


Ay, thus he sang—his song was sweet ; 
I watched his coming down the lane, 
I braved the wind and angry sleet 
To show his love was not in vain. 


* A woman’s troth is quickly won, 
Ere the pursuit is well begun. 
Pah! when ’tis yielded in such haste, 
Love's nectar-draught I would not taste.’ 





Thus, thus he sang, when winter o’er, 
And leafy shadows filled the lane ; 
I saw him go, and here no more 
Will Echo chain his step again. 





THE SCOTTISH GENERAL ASSEMBLIES. 


——»@——— 


Few thoroughfares in any city of 
Great Britain present more dis- 
tinctiveness of character than the 
long irregular line of street which 
runs down the centre of the old 
town of Edinburgh from the Castle 
Rock to the ancient palace of Holy- 
rood. In its course of nearly two 
miles as High-street and Canon- 
gate, the visitor will see many of 
the characteristic features of the 
Scottish capital. Churches, law- 
courts ; and quaint rickety gables, 
some hundreds of years old, abut- 
ting upon the uneven pavements ; 
also whisky-shops in abundance ; 
and a teeming population of the 
squalid and dissipated classes 


swarming out from and into the 


narrow dingy alleys, or closes as 
they are called, that go off on 
either hand down the sides of the 
ridge ; the tall houses shutting out 
almost the faintest ray of sunlight 
that might struggle in to cheer the 
dwellers in those dismal human 
abodes. This is not fashionable 
Edinburgh. To see that we must 
cross the valley by the North-bridge 
and traverse the New Town, with 
its picturesque Princes-street—fine 
shops and hotels on one side, and 
fine public gardens on the other— 
and its handsome squares, places, 
and terraces. But mean time we 
abide by the High-street ; for in as 
far as Edinburgh loves still to affect 
the guise of the capital city ofa 
distinct kingdom, it is there that 
we shall encounter the one out- 
standing representation of royalty 
which ‘ Auld Reekie’ is annually 
gladdened by witnessing ; and the 
time to see it is when the supreme 
courts of the two chief branches 


of the Presbyterian church are in 
yearly session. 

The May meetings of the Pres- 
byterian churches (kirks let us call 
them) differ in character and scope 
not merely from the May meetings 
at which the various ecclesiastical 
parties in England, Established 
Church and Dissenting, are in turn 
represented in Exeter Hall; but 
also from any ecclesiastical assem- 
blages with which the general non- 
presbyterian reader is familiar. In 
them we find not a mere gather- 
ing of church-going Christians, met 
to talk about the conversion of the 
heathen, and hear reports of the 
amount of money collected to pay 
missionaries, though that also is in- 
cluded, nor a mere convocation of 
the clergy met to express general 
opinions on matters of ritual and 
suchlike. The Scottish intellect is 
practical, and the prevailing form 
of church-government in Scotland 
—five-sixths of the people are Pres- 
byterians of one shade or another 
—admits of the full exercise of the 
practical faculty. Of this we find 
the fullest exemplification in the 
annual proceedings of the General 
Assemblies, Established Churchand 
Free Church. 

A little while before the yearly 
meeting of these bodies the Scotch 
newspapers are careful to inform 
their readers that Lord So-and-so 
has been appointed her Majesty's 
Commissioner to the General As- 
sembly of the Established Church. 
The appointment is a political one, 
we believe, and the holder of it is 
allowed 2,000/. from the Exchequer 
to defray the attendant expenses. 
The same nobleman, however, fre- 
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quently holds the office of royal 
commissioner for a succession of 
years ; the late Lord Belhaven held 
it at different times for a period 
extending in all to over twenty 
years. ‘The last year he was royal 
commissioner was in 1866. Then 
the Earl of Haddington filled the 
office for a year or two; and the 
royal commissioner for this pre- 
sent year was the Earl of Stair. 
When the time for the opening of 
the General Assembly comes, the 
royal commissioner takes up his 
residence at Holyrood. Sentries 
mount guard at the gate, and pow- 
dered footmen flit about the ordi- 
narily quiet precincts of the som- 
bre old palace. The magistrates of 
Edinburgh call in state at the pal- 
ace and tender to the representa- 
tive of royalty the silver keys of 
their city, which are graciously re- 
turned, with the intimation that 
they cannot be in better keeping. 
And this merely begins the cere- 
monial: for the next duty of the 
royal commissioner is to hold a 
levée in the picture-gallery at Holy- 
rood, when some hundreds of re- 
verend, learned, and gallant gen- 
tlemen are squeezed into the long 
narrow hall, whose walls bear the 
counterfeit presentments of Scot- 
land’s rulers from the time of Fer- 
gus I. onward. Next comes the 
commissioner’s procession, when 
the General Assembly is just about 
to be opened. The streets have 
been lined with military from Holy- 
rood all the way to St. Giles’ Kirk 
of historic name; and duly pre- 
ceded »y a detachment of dra- 
goons, and another of police, by 
ushers and trumpeters, and also by 
the moderator of Assembly, judges 
of the court of session, and the 
city magistrates, all riding in their 
official robes, the royal commis- 
sioner takes his way towards St. 
Giles’ in what is presumptively the 
state-carriage. The magnificence 
or otherwise of the ‘ show’ depends 
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so far on the taste and pecuniary 
turn of the royal commissioner. We 
have seen it sufficiently poor for 
the well-worn liveries of the attend- 
ants to excite jeering remarks in 
the onlooking crowd ; at the last 
procession, the royal commis- 
sioner rode in a carriage drawn by 
six handsomely-caparisoned horses, 
and the liveries were in unmistak- 
able good keeping. ‘The route of 
the procession is by Regent-road, 
Waterloo-place, North-bridge, and 
High-street, to St. Giles’, where the 
commissioner has to listen to a 
sermon from the moderator. This 
indispensable part of every grave 
Scottish ceremonial over, the pro- 
cession again starts along High- 
street to the Assembly Hall, a hand- 
some Gothic structure, at the bot- 
tom of the south-east slope of the 
Castle rock. A royal salute from 
the Castle announces the arrival of 
the commissioner, who is received 
in proper form, and conducted to 
the throne-gallery. The interior 
of the hall bears a distant general 
resemblance to the interior of the 
House of Commons, the modera- 
tor’s chair being in front of the 
throne where the royal commis- 
sioner sits aloft, with the mace near 
him, and a couple of pages by his 
side. 

The first business when the as- 
sembly has met is the election of 
a new moderator, the tenure of 
that office, which forms the highest 
distinction the Presbyterian Kirk 
can bestow on any of its ministers, 
being yearly. In t*> Fstablished 
Church Assembly e present 
year, the clergyrr sposed and 
elected as modetu... was Dr. Nor- 
man McLeod, of Glasgow, one of 
her Majesty’s chaplains in Scotland. 
When the moderator has taken his 
place, the commission of her Ma- 
jesty’s representative is read and 
recorded. The Lord High Com- 
missioner then addresses the ‘right 
reverend and right honourable’ fa- 
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thers and brethren of the kirk in a 
gracious speech, assuring them of 
her Majesty’s ‘entire confidence’ 
in their ‘ warm zeal for her service,’ 
and their ‘faithful and unremitting 
care for the spiritual welfare of her 
people.’ He farther assures them 
of the Queen’s ‘ resolution to main- 
tain the Presbyterian form of go- 
vernment’ in this part of her em- 
pire, and intimates that her Majesty 
has desired him to announce to 
them her annual gift of 2,000/. ‘ to 
be expended in such a way as may 
tend most to the propagation of 
Christian knowledge and education 
in the highlands and islands.’ The 
Queen’s gracious message is loyally 
and thankfully acknowledged by 
the moderator; and the president 
in a black coat having bowed the 
humble and grateful respects of 
the house to the president in a 
red coat, each resumes his seat, 
and the real business of the as- 
sembly goes on. 

In a general way, that business 
may be described as shaping itself 
in three diverse forms. First, there 
are a number of formal reports 
from committees, on such subjects 
as foreign missions, education, lay 
patronage of church livings, and so 
on. Next there are ‘overtures,’ 
as they are called, from presby- 
teries or synods, setting forth that 
‘whereas’ this or the other evil or 
grievance of a secular or spiritual 
kind exists, ‘it is humbly overtured 
to the venerable the General As- 
sembly to take such steps as to 
its wisdom may seem best’ for re- 
medying the same. And thirdly, 
there is the mode of proceeding 
against individual clergymen for 
unsoundness in the doctrines they 
preach, or misconduct in the lives 
they are leading, by ‘libel.’ In 
the last case, the form is pretty 
much that adopted in an ordinary 
criminal court, except that the evi- 
dence is not taken orally by the 
Assembly, while the whole of the 
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members are the judges in the 
cause. These cases of ‘ discipline’ 
ordinarily come up in the shape 
of appeals from judgments of the 
presbytery or synod; and in a 
large proportion of them the charges 
are drunkenness, and other immo- 
ralities which a too free use of 
whisky leads to. The noticeable 
point is, that in whichever of these 
forms the business is taken up, it 
affords scope for debate. Be it 
report, overture, or libel, it may 
be—indeed, it must be—followed 
by a motion to approve or to dis- 
approve ; to confirm or to dismiss ; 
and the Assembly enters on the 
business of discussion with hearty 
good-will. The constituent mem- 
bership includes lay as well as 
clerical representatives. Each pres- 
bytery sends up a few ‘ruling eld- 
ers’ (laymen); and in the case of 
the Established Church Assembly, 
every royal burgh is entitled to 
send a representative. Among 
these laymen are usually to be 
found one or two noblemen and 
members of parliament, besides 
sheriffs of counties, and other gen- 
tlemen of the learned professions. 
And, in libel cases, the accused 
persons are allowed to be defended 
by professional counsel in the Es- 
tablished Church Assembly. In 
the Free Church Assembly this is 
not allowed: the man ‘at the bar’ 
must plead his own cause, and 
trust to some one among the nu- 
merous body of his judges tak- 
ing a lenient view of the charges 
against him, and moving for his 
acquittal. 

The debates in the Established 
Church Assembly, when keenly- 
contested subjects come up, and 
when such men as the late Dr. 
Robert Lee of Edinburgh, Dr. Tul- 
loch of St. Andrew’s, Dr. Pirie ot 
Aberdeen, Prof. Campbell Swin- 
ton, and younger men, like Dr. 
Wallace and Dr. Charteris of Edin- 
burgh, have mingled in the fray, 
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would compare not very unfavour- 
ably in point of force and freedom 
with a medium debate in the House 
of Commons. In point of dura- 
tion, the number of argumentative 
persons from the provinces deter- 
mined on making their views known 
is usually sufficient to insure that 
undue brevity shall not be a fault. 
As a rule, these debates, where the 
subject-matter affords scope for a 
radical difference of opinion, are 
brought to the test of a numerical 
division. Perhaps the progressive 
party gains ; or if they do not, they 
trust to the discussion that has oc- 
curred ‘ripening the mind of the 
Church’ on the subject; and they 
will take care to have it up again 
by overtures to try their fortune 
once more. The subject of lay 
patronage furnishes an example of 
this, where a former minority have 
agitated themselves into a majority, 
and induced the General Assembly 
to petition Parliament against the 
system of patronage, and in favour 


of congregations having a right to 


choose their ministers. In the dis- 
cipline cases, where judgment goes 
against the accused person, the 
Assembly proceeds forthwith to 
consider what punishment the cul- 
prit merits ; and they at once sen- 
tence him to be suspended from 
his office as a clergyman for a time, 
or deposed conclusively, according 
to the gravity of his offence. 

In the matter of outward form 
and precision in the ordering of its 
business, the Established Church 
Assembly takes precedence of the 
Free Church Assembly in scarcely 
any respect except that in the latter 
there is no representative of royalty 
nominally presiding. There the 
moderator is sole president. The 
occupant of the chair for the pre- 
sent year was the Rev. Sir Henry 
Wellwood Moncrieff, Bart., elder 
brother of the late Lord -Advo- 
cate for Scotland, and the repre- 
sentative of a name of some note 
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in the annals of Scottish legal and 
ecclesiastical affairs. ‘The place of 
meeting of the Free Church Assem- 
bly is on the side of the street 
opposite the Established Church 
Assembly buildings. On glancing 
round the spacious wood-panelled 
hall, with its somewhat sombre 
roof-lights, one can see that if the 
Free Kirk be not more the church 
of the people than the kirk by law 
established, it at least takes its 
position through a closer relation- 
ship with them. ‘The body of the 
hall is occupied by the representa- 
tives of the kirk, clerical and lay, 
to the number of some six hun- 
dred, but in the galleries—and 
there are heavy galleries all round 
—there is always a large audience 
present. A notable feature in this 
audience is, that two of the gal- 
leries are filled almost entirely with 
ladies, who sit there day by day 
and all day long while the Assem- 
bly is in session ; and we have not 
far to seek for the reason of this. 
The truth is, that every one of these 
ladies is not merely a sentimental 
adherent of the Free Kirk creed, 
but also an active ecclesiastical 
agent in the like direction. The 
Free Kirk subsists, we shall be told, 
upon what are called ‘ the free-will 
offerings’ of her people. Very pos- 
sibly she does ; but had it not been 
for the sturdy persevering efforts 
of the Free-Church women in dun- 
ning the Free-Church men—no 
doubt all in their own sweetly per- 
suasive way—there is some rea- 
son to fear that that church would 
never have been able ‘ to lengthen 
her cords and strengthen her stakes’ 
(adopting a scriptural figure) to the 
extent she has done. Here, there, 
everywhere you will find them at 
it; women of all ranks, from the 
peasant or factory girl up to the 
lady of refinement and _ station. 
‘The collector’ is an agent of vital 
importance in the Free Kirk, and 
it is the exception to find the col- 
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lector a member of the male sex. 
The rule is, to find the women dis- 
charging that office in behalf of the 
‘Sustentation Fund,’ from which 
the ministers are paid, in behalf of 
the ‘ Foreign Mission Scheme,’ the 
‘Education Scheme,’ and many 
other schemes. Hence it is that 
when the ‘fathers and brethren’ 
meet to devise and discuss plans 
for keeping up the ecclesiastical 
machinery, the mothers and sisters, 
who to so large an extent have to 
work that machinery, assemble too 
as their means and opportunities 
will allow, and listen with a keen 
and intelligent interest to all that 
goes on. In this connection, and 
as the Free Kirk has been repeat- 
edly cited as an example of what 
an unendowed church may do in 
the way of raising money to sup- 
port itself, it may be stated that the 
published accounts submitted to 
the last General Assembly give the 
membership at 250,000, and the 
gross income for the year for all 
purposes at 421,636/, not very far 
short of 2/7, per member. The entire 
sum raised by the Free Kirk since 
the disruption of 1843 amounts to 
8,000,000/. 

In point of mere debating power 
the Free Kirk and the Established 
Kirk Assemblies are pretty much 
on an equality. Here too of course 
there is a progressive and a sta- 
tionary party. The testing ques- 
tions at the present time are a move- 
ment to seek union with two other 
bodies of dissenting presbyterians 
—the United and the Reformed 
Presbyterians—and matters of doc- 
trine connected therewith. A good 
example of Scotch persistency is 
found in the fact that every year 
since 1863, when the movement 
began, this proposed union has 
been the subject of formal discus- 
sion, and the question does not 
seem by any means nearly fought 
out yet, although a sort of truce 
has been called within the Free 


Church for a year. The men of 
most mark who have advocated the 
proposal for union are Dr. Robert 
Buchanan of Glasgow, Dr. Can- 
dlish of Edinburgh, both known 
as Free-Church leaders since the 
disruption of 1843, and Dr. Rainy 
of Edinburgh. The leader on 
the opposition side of the question 
is Dr. James Begg of Edinburgh, 
who although strongly conserva- 
tive in matters theological, curious- 
ly enough has been wont to agitate 
politically in the spirit of a tho- 
rough-going democrat. He receives 
support fully more tenacious than 
effective from such men as Dr. 
James Gibson and Dr. John Forbes 
of Glasgow. The influential lay- 
men in the Free Church, including 
Lord Dalhousie and Mr. Murray 
Dunlop, for many years member of 
parliament for Greenock, and who 
is the church’s legal adviser, have 
pretty generally expressed them- 
selves in favour of this union with 
other dissenting presbyterian bo- 
dies. Inthisrespectindeed the indi- 
cations are, that lay opinion is more 
advanced than clerical opinion. 
And here I think we touch 
upon a very distinctive feature of 
Scottish ecclesiasticism. The Free 
Church is a dissenting church, hav- 
ing its clergy supported entirely by 
the voluntary contributions of its 
members. But the Free Church, all 
the while, holds by the principle of 
an established church in theory ; 
that is, she maintains it to be the 
duty of the State to establish and 
endow ‘the true church ? and she 
quitted connection with the State 
at the disruption of 1843, because, 
as she averred, the State interfered 
with her spiritual independence as 
a church. It is freely admitted by 
all parties within the Free Church, 
that there is not the slightest pro- 
spect of endowments ever being 
offered to her by the State on such 
conditionsas the Free Church would 
accept, and resume her State con- 
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nexion. Yet, practically voluntary 
as she is, and utterly hopeless of 
her establishment-theory ever be- 
ing realised, the greatest obstacle 
to union with the United Presby- 
terian church (a body numbering 
about 600 congregations, as the 
Free Church numbers between 800 
and goo) lies in the fact that the 
United Presbyterian church, while, 
like herself, practically voluntary, 
is also so in theory. Moderate 
men on either side say—what use 
in contending about a figment? 
let the establishment-principle be 
an ‘open question’ between us, 
seeing we are one and the same in 
practice. No, never! is the reply 
of the extreme Free Church party, 
and who claim to be the only 
‘true blue’ standard-bearers in the 
denomination ; that would be to 
yield up our ‘testimony’ like trai- 
tors to the good old cause. And 
they have actually threatened oft- 
ener than once, that, rather than 
let the theory of establishments of 
religion be a question on which a 
member of the proposed united 
church might hold either an affir- 
mative or a negative opinion, there 
shall be another secession. We 
have heard of going to war for an 
idea ; this surely looks like braving 
martyrdom for something not much 
more tangible. Yet this very ques- 
tion of the church’s spiritual in- 
dependence is one which, in the 
history of Scottish Presbyterianism, 
has given rise to not a few subtle 
logomachies. One of the most re- 
markable of these occurred ten or 
twelve years ago in the experience 
of the Free Church, when a sentence 
of instant ‘ deposition’ was passed 
on Mr. M‘Millan, minister at Card- 
ross. The Free Church Assembly 
maintained that as a ‘spiritual’ 
society, having spiritual jurisdic- 
tion over her own members, she 
was entitled to exercise spiritual 
discipline upon any offender among 
their number; and that this was 
what had been done in the case of 
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the ‘contumacious’ minister of 
Cardross. M/‘Millan’s reply was, 


that this same spiritual discipline 
carried with it rather serious secu- 
lar consequences, inasmuch as it 
necessarily deprived him of the 
pecuniary emoluments of his of- 
fice. Therefore he endeavoured to 
keep possession of his manse, and 
brought the Free Church into the 
Court of Session to test the ques- 
tion whether the civil jurisdiction 
was not strong enough to give 
him further ‘ remeid,’ as the Scotch 
lawyers say, against the spiritual. 
All parties in the Free Church were 
firmly united against poor M‘Mil- 
lan. About the abstract principle 
of spiritual independence as affect- 
ed by the question of church esta- 
blishment or no church establish- 
ment, they might contend amongst 
themselves with all vehemence, and 
threaten to split up the church; 
but when the opponent of that 
principle presented himself in the 
concrete form of a recusant minis- 
ter, there was a general combina- 
tion to put him down. Begg and 
Candlish, Buchanan and Gibson— 
keen opponents on less ‘vital’ 
questions—were ready to do stout 
battle, side by side, against the at- 
tempt of the law-courts to trench 
on their spiritual jurisdiction. The 
case occupied the Court of Session 
for several years ; and whether Mr. 
M‘Millan’s pecuniary resources fail- 
ed him, or his friends got tired of 
the ponderous windings of the suit 
amidst which the entire legal and 
ecclesiastical mind of Scotland 
seemed likely to get bewildered, 
we know not, but the famous Card- 
ross case was allowed to terminate 
before any very clear definition had 
been given by the judges of the 
line which separates civil from 
spiritual jurisdiction; over which 
line, accordingly, dissenting Pres- 
byterianism in Scotland will, no 
doubt, continue to fight as keenly 
in time to come as it has done in 
time past. 





A FEW HOURS AT TIPTREE HALL. 


— 


A Few weeks since we were in- 
vited to spend a day at Tiptree 
Hall, the country residence of the 
much-respected Mr. Mechi, late 
an alderman of the City of London, 
and a farmer than whom not a 
better lives; and on the 13th of 
October a party of three of us found 
ourselves bound for Kelvedon by 
the Great-Eastern Railway. When 
we arrived there, a man was wait- 
ing with a trap to take us over to 
Tiptree Hall. Not one of us had 


ever seen the place; and when we 
had gone some distance on our five 
miles’ drive, we began to speculate 
as to which of two or three small 
farms in the distance was the place 


we were in quest of. The subscri- 
ber, thinking he knew a little about 
farms, got somewhat positive as to 
which of the said places we could 
see was our destination, and took a 
small bet on the subject. How- 
ever, none of the places within 
view was Tiptree Hall. Presently 
we came in sight of a large house, 
with a number of out-buildings and 
ricks hard by, and our coachman in- 
formed us in a most positive man- 
ner that that was 77ffree; and it 
was easy to see that he thought 
we should have known that the 
Hall, with its farm out-buildings, 
was not the miniature place we 
conceived it to be; we certainly 
expected to see a small compact 
place, something like a Lowther- 
Arcade toy farmyard, only bigger. 
But nothing of that kind was here ; 
there appeared everysign ofthe pro- 
duce of a very large farm. When 
we drove up to the door, the mas- 
ter of Tiptree stood on the thres- 


hold ready to welcome us, and he 
welcomed us in the good old Eng- 
lish style. He did not wait in his 
handsome drawing-room and make 
us uncomfortable by any sort of 
imperious bearing or ceremony ; 
nothing of the kind. He soon got 
our names (we were nearly strang- 
ers to him), and his hearty welcome 
and ‘Make yourselves at home, 
gentlemen ! was a treat to hear and 
a thing not to be forgotten. We 
felt ourselves at home at once, not 
only with Mr. Mechi, but with the 
whole of his most amiable family. 
After a luncheon, served in the 
good old English fashion, Mr. 
Mechi undertook one of the plea- 
sures of his life—namely, to show 
his visitors the transformation he 
had made in and around Tiptree 
Hall. We say transformation, be- 
cause we were told that, when the 
alderman first took his land in 
hand, it was bad common-land, 
and had never been cultivated. 
Mr. Mechi farms only about one 
hundred and seventy acres, but 
we feel sure he could teach any 
one how to cultivate almost any 
portion of the worst waste land in 
England. We understood a friend 
of Mr. Mechi’s to say that this land 
is not good now, even with all he 
does to it. It is, we believe, what 
is called a hungry soil, and requires 
a deal of manuring. Be that as it 
may, wonderful crops are grown at 
Tiptree; and one is inclined to ask, 
What would this talented and in- 
dustrious man grow upon some of 
the most fertile farms of England, 
especially if he had a good supply 
of London sewage to manure with ? 





A few Hours at Tiptree Hall. 


We saw in the rickyard twenty- 
three large stacks of hay and corn. 
But this quantity could not be col- 
lected on Mr. Mechi’s or any other 
farm unless means similar to those 
he uses were adopted. That Mr. 
Mechihas done more than hundreds 
of English farmers can afford to do, 
is no doubt true ; but that what he 
has done pays, is also certainly 
true beyond a doubt. We have 
seen a hundred or more large farms, 
ranging from three hundred acres 
and upwards, upon most of which 
the waste of liquid manure is enor- 
mous. There is no attempt to utilise 
it, and thousands of tons of it run to 
the ditches, and often the water in 
the horse-ponds is black with filth 
from the same cause. Not so at 
Tiptree ; there nothing is wasted 
in the way of manure. Mr. Mechi 
has built an immense tank, into 
which runs all the fluid from stables, 
cow-houses, bullock-sheds, pig-sties, 
and every other place from which 
it can be saved. And now comes 
the important question, How is this 
liquid manure got on to the land? 
Of course to cart it away from the 
tank would be a task both expen- 
sive andunhealthy. But from this 
tank to various parts of tne farm, 
and into every field, there are iron 
pipes laid, about two feet deep in 
the earth ; and in several places in 
each field there are plug traps fixed, 
to which a large hose may be at- 
tached, and by means ofan engine 
in the yard the liquid manure is 
then pumped out, at the rate of at 
least a butt a minute. The steam- 
engine in the farmyard is of won- 
derful use ; it propels the threshing- 
machine, the corn-dressing ma- 
chine, the mill that grinds the 
corn, the chaff-cutter, and the tur- 
nip-cutter ; breaks oil-cake, and in- 
deed fulfils a variety of other useful 
offices ; and yet we have every rea- 
son to believe that there are as 
many men and boys employed at 
Tiptree Hall as on any farm in Eng- 
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land of the same size; so that ma- 
chinery is not a monopoly here, if 
indeed it is so anywhere. 

The master of Tiptree works his 
land well, and it never tires of bear- 
ing large crops. We have said that 
there were twenty-three stacks of 
hay and corn in the rickyard; there 
was also a large barn full of corn ; 
and we saw large tracts of swedes, 
mangel-wurzel, cabbages, and some 
other green plants growing, of which 
we forget the name. In covered 
sheds in the farmyard were some 
forty young beasts fattening for 
market ; some three hundred or 
more fowls of various kinds were 
in different parts of the yard, and 
in an adjoining field between two 
and three hundred sheep. 

The mere mention of the above 
facts should set hundreds of slow- 
going English farmers, and even 
landlords, thinking. At Tiptree 
there would seem to be the near- 
est approach to perfect farming yet 
practised in this country. Any farm 
to be profitable should be like a 
well-tended garden, and the better 
it is cared for, the more it will pay. 
But let the weeds grow, and the 
crops cannot. Drain and manure 
your land, and keep the weeds 
down, and it never tires of grow- 
ing bountiful crops, the labour 
being repaid tenfold more than it 
ever will be in bad farming. This 
is the secret of Mr. Mechi’s enor- 
mous crops. Mr. Mechi was de- 
lighted to show us his farm ; for it 
is an undisputed fact that he does 
not make all the great improve- 
ments in farming for himself alone; 
his wonderful knowledge is at the 
service of any one who chooses to 
adopt his methods. That all he 
does is practical, can be seen ; and 
that for his money laid out he gets a 
good return, is an indisputable fact. 
If all the land in England were a6 
well cared for as Mr. Mechi’s, food of 
every kind would be much cheaper, 
and the labourer, and even the me- 
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chanic, better employed. It iseasy labourer; and we take it that this 
to see that Mr. Mechi makes a _ is the true use of the earth, and 
science of farming, and thus em- the form of husbandry which most 
ploys all kinds of labour, from the contributes to the benefit of man- 
engineer down to the commonest 


ADVICE REFECTED. 


BEHOLD on yonder flexile spray 
The twittering bird at morning hour ; 
He hails the coming of the day— 
Freedom and heaven are in his power. 
His joyous wing’s expanded length, 
He, fluttering, plumes to try its strength, 
Ere he decides to seek the ground 
Or soar into the blue profound. 


O gentle tenant of the tree, 
I warn thee of the fowler’s snare ; 
Peril and danger wait for thee— 
Of all that is beneath beware ! 
Soar, soar to that blue sky above, 
And thou shalt have both peace and rest, 
While in the limits of the grove 
Thy little truant-life is blest. 


No counsel hear’st thou, giddy thing— 
Or is my language all unknown ? 
For, see, upon his idle wing 
He straight into the net hath flown. 
Now with devouring haste I see 
The crafty spoiler o’er him bend— 
O bird, the truth had made thee free ; 
Mine was the counsel of a friend. 








‘* Then he whispered a few words in her ear.” 





